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ALTHOUGH Poetry be an art, it is not always, nor is it even 

often that the Poet is aware of the steps by which he has 
passed to eminence. Elements at once so numerous and so 
subtle are combined in the great Alchemy of the Beautiful that 
the workman himself can rarely remember or explain the process 
by which at last the gold is found in the crucible. Had Shaks- 
peare been asked through what paths Nature had conducted him 


to the inner temple of her mysteries, he could have given us no 
chart of his progress. As springs, that supply the fountain, work 


under ground, so, latent and concealed are the deep and unfailing 
streams that gather into those reservoirs, which give delight and 
freshness to the world: yet, not the less for our want of a clue, 
has the long journey been undergone—not the less for their silence 
and darkness, have the streams flowed through countless veins 
and strata of the earth, in order that the waters of the fountain 
might sparkle in the face of day. From the hour of birth to the 
hour when genius breaks suddenly into fame, the education of 
the unconscious artist must noiselessly progress. ‘The scenes 
that surrounded his childhood—the first forgotten accident that 
led the eye to observe, the reason to calculate, the heart to feel, 
the imagination to link together opposite associations, and to 
conjecture what never was from accurate analogy with things 
that are—all these made an elementary tuition, more essential to 
the training and formation of the poet than rules and arcana 
registered and classified by the clearest lecturer, or the most 
disciplined academician. ‘There is, however, another species of 
poetical artists in whom we are better enabled to trace the pro- 
cess by which they have worked out their genius—men who, 
bev not really more correct or artistical than others, in whom 


intellect seems to spring from the very wantonness and luxu- 
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riance of the soil on which it grows, are more palpably in- 
debted to labour and to rules for the accomplishment of their 
objects—men in whom method and design are obvious and per- 
vading, and in whose fabrics, however wonderful and original, 
we can detect the eare that proportioned every column, the 
cement that connected every stone. In the last century arose 
two poets, though at a considerable interval from each other, in 
whom these opposite principles of poetical art were strongly 
contrasted,— Burns and Gray. We have more knowledge re- 
specting the formation of the poetical character in Burns than 
we have respecting most men of powers equally great; we know 
by what influences he himself considered that his mind was 
coloured and his imagination warmed, and we find that it was 
from the simplest and most familiar sources that he drew at once 
inspiration and art. We can picture to ourselves the grave 
thoughtful boy thrown into shade by his livelier brother, listen- 
ing to the old nurse’s stories of “ cantraips, giants, enchanted 
towers, dragons, and other trumpery,” in which the minstrel him- 
self recognized the “ cultivation of the latent seeds.” He tells us 
that it was ‘‘ the life of Sir William Wallace,” which “ poured the 
tide of Scottish prejudice into his veins;”—The boyish pilgrimage 
on the fine sabbath-day to the Leglin wood—the partner in the 
harvest that, at the age of sixteen, brought forth at once the feel- 
ings long gathering within, and woke poetry and love simulta- 
neously—the convivial meetings with smugglers on the coast of 
Kirkoswald—all these were the academical degrees through which 
Burns passed to the Master-Rank. His enthusiasm, his passions, 
his contemplative mind, his active physical organization, all con- 
spired to the life and animation which form the charm of his 
works, and which, like the vital principle itself, not only give to 
the material forms warmth and glow, but endow them also with 
symmetry, order, the poise and mechanism of power and motion, 
and all that makes poetry the art of nature, as “ nature is the art 
of God.” We know, indeed, nothing more of the secrets b 
which enthusiasm begot skill, by which tales of Sir William Wal- 
lace passed, in the eternal metempsychosis of the Creative Mind 
into the ode of “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;”—by which 
assion, indignation, and regret, could convert their bitterness 
into feelings so true expressed in melodies so artful as those em- 
bodied in his Poem to fis Illegitimate Child, and in the manly 
pathos of his Lament. We know how the susceptibilities were 
awakened, but we cannot tell how they grew into poetry—we 
know, when the seed was sown, that the soil and the sun were 
favourable, but we cannot say by what changes in the hidden 
laboratory the seed broke into the blade and the blade ripened 
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into the harvest. Why enthusiasm should make one man a 
missionary, another man a soldier, and a third a poet, must ever 
remain a mystery, which neither Helvetius nor Spurzheim can ex- 

lain. Burns, though conscious of the influences which formed him 
into a poet, was unable to tell how he trained his genius into art, 
yet an artist he indisputably was, and it is astonishing how mar- 
vellously correct, both in details and as wholes, most of his writings 
are. He is one of the most correct poets that the world ever 
knew. In his smallest pieces the conception is thoroughly car- 
ried out; in his easiest lines there is never a word too much or 
too little; his simplicity has in it the best characteristics of Gre- 
cian art. He is a poet for critics, and those songs which seem 
to gush so spontaneously from the fervid heart of the writer 
would furnish the severest lecturer with his happiest illustrations 
of classical concinnity and completeness. That Burns was a 
great genius pe one knows, but the world has been too apt to 
consider him, as the world once held Shakspeare, to be somewhat 
rude and careless, and his energy is more conceded than his 
skill. Yet ifa judicious reader were to take the trouble of comparing 
some of the most familiar of his stanzas with the most elaborate 
lines of the polished Pope, or the fastidious Gray, it would be 
found that the merit of superior correctness would, in nine cases 
out of ten, be awarded to Burns. Gray is, indeed, one of the most 
inaccurate, precisely because one of the most artificial of poets. 
Of this the opening of his greatest and most careful poem affords 
an example:— 


“ The Curfew ¢éol/s the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward wends his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape,” &c. 


That we may not appear hypercritical for the sake of our own 
argument, we will borrow, with some abridgment, the shrewd and 
sound observations that we find in the edition we now review. 
(Appendix, exi.) ‘The curfew tolls—Ist. The word doll is not 
the appropriate verb—the curfew bell was not a slow bell tolling 
for the dead; 2ndly. Long before the curfew tolled the plough- 
man had wended his way homeward; Srdly. ‘The day was not 
Harting, when the curfew tolled it had long since parted ; 4thly. 

f the world were left to darkness in one line, how happens it, 
first, that in the very next line—‘ the glimmering landscape 
fades?” and, secondly, that we are almost immediately afterwards 
told that the moping owl is complaining to the moon? These are 
not mere verbal criticisms ;—they are proofs that the writer is in- 
correct in his whole picture ; because he does not portray wit he 
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4 GRAY’S WORKS. 
is seeing, or has seen; he is yay, Bi gene incongruous 
images about evening, collected from books, and compiled in 
a study. The incorrectness is equally vicious in the whole as in 
the details. In almost every line of this Elegy, (the beauties of 
which are, nevertheless, as indisputable as they are striking, ) si- 
milar inaccuracies abound, more or less venial in proportion as 
they are faults, only in the expression, such as the barbarism— 


“ Busy housewife ply her evening care ;” 
or the tautology of-— 
“ For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn ;” 


or as they are faults in the truth of the image and the thought, such 
as those we have touched upon in the opening stanza. And this, 
the characteristic fault of the fastidious Gray, had its origin in 
his seeking The Correct in a wrong source,—not drawing it from 
practical and actual observation; but from lifeless rules, and often 
from servile imitations. It was but rarely that Gray followed 
Sir Philip Sidney’s advice, to “look in his heart and write.” 

But in Burns, inferior as was his education, imperfect his 
knowledge of the square and measure of the architects of verse, 
the wording is accurate, the picture complete, because, faithful 
to nature and to truth, he is uttering simply what he has ob- 
served, or expressing passionately what he has felt ;—and criticism 
dies without a sign upon his descriptions of nature, or his reve- 
lations of sentiment. 

In fact, as moral error consists partly in viewing only a por- 
tion of the truth, partly in want of faith as to the rest that it 
cannot discover, so incorrectness, which is the moral error of 
the poet, arises from a meagre experience, or from a lukewarm 
imagination. Hence that poet is, in the proper and scientific 
sense of the word, the most correct who combines the greatest 
acuteness of actual observation with the most vivifying power of 
creative enthusiasm. 

Yet Gray was a great poet, though his faults lie precisely in 
the quarter whence his merits have been vulgarly drawn. He 
was not an accurate writer, and in the larger and purer sense of 
the epithet, he was not a classical one ; he was not classical, for he 
had neither the faith, the simplicity, nor the independent ori- 
ginality which constitute the characteristics of the poets of 

reece. Learned he was, but the classical poets were not 
learned. Pindar’s rapture never lived in the lyre of Gray, for 
Gray never knew what the rapture of poesy is. Painfully and 
minutely laborious, diffident of his own powers, weighing words 
in a balance, borrowing a thought here, and a phrase there, 
Gray wrote English as he wrote Latin. It was a dead language 
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to him, in which he sought to acquire an elegant | perce sj by 
= only the epithets and the phrases rendered orthodox by 
the best models. But he was no vulgar plagiarist—his very de- 
ficiency of invention became productive of a beauty peculiarly his 
own, and created a kind of poetry of association ;—so that in reading 
Gray we are ever haunted with a delightful and vague reminis- 
cence of the objects of a former admiration or love, as early 
things and thoughts that are recalled to us by some exquisite air 
of music, and in some place most congenial to dreamlike recol- 
lections of grace and beauty. 

“If we glance over the Odeto Spring,” the Rosy-bosomed Hours 
bring us back to Homer and Milton, “to paint the purple year ” 
is a literal translation from the Pervig. Vener. v. 13 (purpuran- 
tem pingit annum)—the thought itself on which the ode turns 
Gray allows to have been borrowed from Green. But in these 
contributions, levied from all lands, the excellence of Gray is 
felicitously displayed. ‘That excellence was an admirable deli- 
cacy of taste ; the ear of his mind was exquisitely attuned ; all the 
notes he borrows he connects into perfect concord with each 
other ;—and thought and rhyme are equally harmonious. His 
‘ee are like cabinets of curious and costly gems—the gems 
iave been polished often by hands long mouldered into dust, and 
have glittered in the coronals of many a foreign muse, but it is for 
the first time that they have been so artfully disposed in one col- 
lection,—so well selected, so skilfully displayed. But still it will 
be observed, that this dependence on the treasures of others, this 
recourse to memory, and to research, invariably drew the poet’s 
attention from Nature herself. ‘Thus, in the Ode to Spring, it is 
not spring that Gray describes. Let us examine:— 


“ Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 


A broader, browner shade ; 
* * #* * 


Still is the toiling hand of care 
The panting herds repose ; 
Yet hark how thro’ the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows ;”— 
—* the insect youth, that float amid the liquid noon,” or show 
their gaily-gilded trim, quick glancing to the sun; these thoughts 
and lines depict, in our climates at least, the summer and not the 
spring. If Gray had thrown aside his common-place books, 
taken a stroll through the fields, in April or May, and let the 
fields have wren to him, we should have lost perhaps a 
thousand beauties of expression, but we should have had a poem 
more consistent with the truth. 
But though in things external Gray is not an accurate painter, 
because, either not a close observer of nature herself, or, what is 
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more likely, not a faithful translator of what he had observed,—yet 
in those veins of sentiment and thought that streak with such mx’ f 
the composition of his poems, he is usually original and truthfull. 
The reflections in his celebrated Elegy—the sweet and tender 
pathos of the sentiment that pervades the Ode to Eton College— 
are drawn from deep and sincere springs. It is one characteristic 
indeed of Gray, that he embodies thoughts the most simple in a 
style the most artificial. 

As life itself is a constant school to all of us, so it is to his mode 
and habits of life that we must look for the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the Author of the Elegy in a country churchyard. 
An accomplished, secluded, half-unsocial scholar—living for the 
most part in the learned cloisters of a college—slowly and indo- 
lently acquiring vast stores of graceful learning—his taste was 
naturally more cultivated than his imagination or his passions. 
It requires something of the bustle and stir of active existence to 
make a man lean firmly on his own powers, and to call into vivid 
reality the faculties that observe, imagine, and invent. But 
Gray, surrounded by men yet more idle than himself—remote 
from the emulation and excitement of the Republic of Letters— 
rather filled up his solitary leisure with conceptions of what might 
be done, than resolutions of what to do:— 

“Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind, 

But with the clouds they fled and left no trace behind.” 
Always drawing in new stores, his mind became overladen with 
its own wealth, and over-refined and painfully fastidious, from 
the models which were perpetually before him. ‘Too much honey 
clogged his wings. ‘Thus made indolent and inert—and the 
matter and powers within him not being kept vigorous and ac- 
tive by any stimulus from the fierce objects of real life.—when 
he sate down to compose it was rather to arrange into a new and 
brilliant shape the expressions, the phrases, the curious felicities 
of words which he Fad noted in his memory—than from the 
yearning of more active poets to vent an oppressive emotion— 
or fix into immortal being ideal aspirations and haunting visions. 
It is singular to observe how frequently the conventual life of 

es produces the same effect upon the mind. It is the air 
of the Castle of Indolence that enervates even the activity of 
thought: — 
* A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could work, ne cared even for play.” 


In complete and total solitude, if not continued too long, we are ' 


often so driven upon ourselves, that out of leisure we beget ex- 
citement—and our own thoughts so oppress us, that we must 
throw them off by a constant exertion. In total solitude we grow 
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egotists, and Egotism ever longs for a Confessional. But this is 
not the case with the half solitude of the college and the monas- 
tery. There, we have just enough of society to make us indo- 
lent, just enough of solitude to make us dreamers. Those around 
us have pew things of habit—the ablest and the most erudite 
are Satisfied with the reputation of their monotonous circle—am- 
bition is but a languid - ns saath is little opportunity to rise 
—there is no fear to fall. Poverty does not sharpen the facul- 
ties—the hope of wealth does not excite the passions. Young 
men who, as under-graduates, gave the most brilliant promise— 
consumed nights in toil—and renounced health, pleasure, all the 
gold of youth itself—in the desire of a scholarship or a medal, be- 
come fellows and residents—and emulation seems prostrate and 
exhausted. They made a mighty effort in order to be still for ever. 
The influence of such a society is wonderfully contagious—and 
especially with a man like Gray, whom books amused rather than 
excited, and whose fastidiousness made him more fearful of 
failure than sanguine of success. ‘This considered, it is almost 
surprising that Gray designed, and even that he did, so 
much, out of the beaten track of his existence. And perhaps 
the slight stimulus and energy that remained with him, and occa- 
sionally stirred his genius into painful action, were the result of 
circumstances peculiar to himself in the earlier part of his life. 
Maintained at the University by the exertions of his mother, 
that very thought may have inspired the son with the proud wish 
to repay her sacrifices by distinction. His travels with Horace 
Walpole—perhaps his companionship with that sharp and acute 
obseryer—may have served to ripen such seeds of energy as all 
the tares of after-sloth could not utterly choke. If, on his re- 
turn to England, he had fulfilled his original purpose of selecting 
the legal profession, the forced stimulus of metropolitan life—its 
daily and hourly demands upon emulation—the fever it keeps 
up, fiercest in the most sensitive frames, might have necessarily 
urged the shy proud man into the fu!l exercise of those powers 
which, even in their partial exercise, were destined to win to one 
of the most eminent of the ranks of poetry ; for, in porperten 
to the pride and the reserve of a man of genius, does he require 
acall, a demand, a stretch upon his faculties. But the fates 
otherwise decreed. Gray went to Cambridge; and six years of 
his prime were devoted to reading Greek ! 

ray’s odes, like those of Collins, were not popular at first. 
An edition of a thousand copies seems to have disappeared but 
slowly. His Elegy, as is well known, spoke at once to the heart 
of the multitude, and, at its very birth, it received the stamp of 
immortality. ‘The reason perhaps of the different reception 
accorded to these different species of poetry, is to be found in a 
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distinction carefully to be noted. Works that address the common 
and household feelings—the emotions—the heart—are brought 
to a speedy and universal test. If not popular at first (supposing 
that they come fairly before the public), the chances are, that 
popular they will never be; like orations to a multitude, their 
merit consists in their adaptation to an audience that is always the 
same. Hence novels that either excel in pathos or in domestic 
interest spring at once into fame; and novels once famous rarely 
die. We do not say as much for romances, which are often but 
fantastic exaggerations of a caprice in the public mind. “ Clelia” 
wasas popular at one time as the everlasting “ Clarissa” at another. 
But works that address the taste, the reason, or the mere fancy, 
(that pale reflection of the imagination,) are necessarily slow in 
their progress; because for these works judges are more rare, and 
every man cannot test their merits—they depend upon the few— 
they are made or unmade by critics—they do not fill the atmos- 
eee with a familiar though sudden light, but are as torches 

anded from place to place by the Initiated, until the illumination 
becomes general. 

The ode of modern times, compared with its great Greek 
original, must ever want something of its proper vitality. There 
was but one age (as it has been shewn in a work recently pub- 
lished *) in which the grander species of lyrical poetry flourished 
in its full vigour: the age that preceded the Drama. It was then 
itself a kind of drama, inseparably connected with music; not 
read, but represented before a mighty audience, on solemn occa- 
sions, dedicated to themes of national interest and exciting 
universal enthusiasm. ‘The poetry of the ode had, therefore, 
essential accompaniments in music, and in a half-developed form 
of histrionic exhibition. It ceased in Greece as it became merged 
in the choral songs of the drama which it had served to create. 
As in Greece, so universally, the ode languishes where the 
drama is established ; still it should retain enough of the ancestral 
lyrical character to seek connection with music, to choose national 
subjects, to embody popular sentiments. National songs assume 
something of the grandeur of odes; and the ‘ Scots wha ha’ wi’ 
Wallace bled,” the “ Mariners of England,” the ‘* Marseilleise 
Hymn;’’—even ‘ God save the King,” and “ Henri Quatre,” 
have in them more of the true spirit of the classic lyrists than the 
scholastic poems of Ogilvie, the formal chorusses of Mason, or 
the elaborate compositions of Gray. ‘The essence of lyrical 
poetry is not to please the fancy, but to excite deep emotion, and 
this can rarely be done, unless it appeal to some sentiment that 
lies deep and cherished in the heart of a nation. Regarded only 





* Athens; its Rise and Fall. Vol. ii. p. 515. 
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as odes, therefore, Gray’s lyrics are deficient; but, as poems of 
exquisite harmony, splendid diction, and picturesque imagery, 
they must ever rank among the most fascinating productions in 
the language. Picturesque, indeed, is the proper epithet to 
apply to the genius of Gray. His poetry opens, in every windin 
of its involved sweetness, to such images and prospects as shoul 
serve to kindle the sister art. More than any writer of his age, 
he made words the paintings of things. Like Young, he seeks 
the attainment of this object by personifications carried toa faulty 
excess ;—personifications that present but confused notions and are 
“any gaa but of false glitter; thus, he cannot speak of hope, 

ut it is “ Gay Hope by Fancy led.” Not only HEALTH is per- 
sonified as of “ rosy hue,” but cnEER also is raised to his mytho- 
logy, and “ of vicour born.” ‘These unnecessary elevations of 
simple epithets tend to destroy the eifect of the more worthy and 
noble personifications (immediately following) of the Fury Pas- 
SIONS and the PAINFUL FAMILY OF DEATH. Where every line 
raises every thought into a being, sufficient boldness of relief can- 
not be given to those ideas of ‘such inborn warmth and life as, 
without an effort, become personifications. In the “ Progress of 
Poetry,” there is scarcely a single line that does not raise up every 
thought it contains into a fantastic and unnecessary life; the con- 
sequence of this is, that the object is defeated instead of gained. 
We could readily picture to ourselves the rosy crowned Loves, 
even antic sport and blue-eyed PLEASURES, if we were not over- 
tasked by being also called upon to believe in the actual incarna- 
tion of the “ sHELL;” who again is Parent of * airs,” and whom 
“© the voice and pANcE obey.” ‘Thus are confused together 
those ideas which naturally represent persons such as the Loves 
and Ipauia, and those ideas, such as an instrument of music, to 
which no personification ever can be attached. Even the most 
gorgeous and justly celebrated description of Cytherea herself is 
greatly injured ty this obtrusive impertinence. We go with the 
poet while he tells us, 

“ Where’er she turns the Graces’ homage pay ;”— 
we see the dream of Praxiteles embodied when we are told how, 
“ With arms sublime that float upon the air, 
In gliding state she wins her easy way.” 
but the picture is suddenly lost—the vitality of the creation fades 
—_ and we find but a show of words before us, when we are 
told, : 
“ That o’er her warm cheek and rising bosom move 
The bloom of young Desrre, and purple light of Love.” 


Here Desire and Love being also personified, merely to express 
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the goddess’s complexion, the unity of the main personification 
of the Goddess herself is destroyed. What we took for the true 
Florimel changes into the false one, and the glow and motion of 
life melt into the shape of snow. We have the less reluctantly 
taken on ourselves the ungracious task of noting these faults in a 
eat poct, because their very glitter blinds the young whom it 
azzles, and conduce to imitations at variance with all pure taste 
and genuine feeling. Although we maintain that Gray’s odes are 
not conceived in the true spirit of the national lyric, and although, 
even as poems, they are not without great faults, yet we cannot 
agree with the editor of the volumes before us, and with some 
other critics, that Gray would have found a more felicitous range 
for his genius in didaetic poetry. In his fragment on Education 
and Government, he seems tv us to lose all those distinctions 
which impart to his odes, however borrowed in details, an original 
stamp and impress when viewed as wholes. In this fragment his 
style languishes under the influence of Pope. ‘The thoughts are 
battered out into thin tautologies. Such as 
——_——— “ those kindly cares 
That health and vigour to the soul impart, 
Spread the young thought and warm the opening heart.” 
The incorrectness of his phraseology and metaphors becomes also 
more evident in the close confines of the heroic metre—for in- 
stance, 
“ What wonder, in the sultry climes that spread, 
Where Nile redundant o’er his summer bed, 
rom his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 
And broods o’er Egypt with his watery wings, 
If with adventurous oar and ready sail, 
The dusky people drive before the gale,” 


Here the people are sailing through something that we were told 
in the two lines immediately preceding, was brooding over the 
land with “ watery wings.” ‘The Nile as a person, and the Nile 
as a river, being both Tefore us in the same sentence and in 
utterly opposite senses. These faults do not appear to us 
redeemed by any great vigour of thought or largeness of concep- 
tion in the subject and opening of the poem itself And we very 
much doubt whether, with all his learning, Gray had sufficient 
grasp of mind, or sufficient confidence in his own originality and 
epth, for a great philosophical poem. 

The character of Gray’s poetry, to a certain extent, pervades 
his correspondence. It is true, as we shall again notice before we 
conclude this article, that his sty/e in prose was essentially different 
from his style in verse; yet in both there is the same fastidious 
mind—the same curious and varied learning, accompanied by that 
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happy and elegant neatness of humour in which his lighter poems 
excel. We think that his correspondence is also stamped by the 
main defect of his poetry—it wants heartiness. It would be unfair 
to say of a man to whom national gratitude is due, and whose 
secret nature we can do no more than conjecture, that he lacked 
warmth of heart; yet that warmth is not visible where we would 
look for it most. ‘To the letters of his early friend, West, which 
are often so beautifully touching—letters full of the gs em 
yearnings—the aching desires—the morbid yet gentle infirmities 
of the poetical temperament—his replies seem dry and unsym- 
pathizing. Even when poor West, condemned to a death too 
early for himself, and perhaps for the world, writes of the cough 
*“ that will go on, shaking and tearing me for half an hour to- 
grtes; and when, in that melancho y play with disease, which 

as so much pathos in its humour, the young poet sends him 
those painful Latin verses in his malady, beginning with 

: “ Ante omnes morbos importunissima tussis,” &c. 

Gray’s jesting answer, “ You are the first who ever made a 
muse of a cough,” jars strangely upon the moral taste. When 
Gray writes to Wharton that his aunt had had a stroke of the 
palsy, he dismisses the complaint in a line or two, and hurries on 
to gossip about Lady Swinburne—-Grapes—Evelyn on Forest 
Trees—Oats, Barley and Beans. In another letter to Mason 
(alluding to the will of the deceased, who left him joint executor 
with another of his aunts) he wittily says, “ He has been divid- 
ing nothing with an old woman.” Nay. when the mother, whom 
he seems really to have loved better than anything else in 
the world, and to whom he was so deeply indebted, expires—he 
says shortly and drily to Wharton—“ My poor mother, after a long 
and painful struggle for life, expired on Sunday morning; when 
I have seen hor Gevted I shall come to London, and it will be a 
particular satisfaction to me to find you there. If you can pro- 
cure me a tolerable lodging near you,” &c. 

Whatever affections Gray possessed, they do not seem to 
gush forth vividly and freely. And we suspect that it was this 
moral torpor or Rigidity which chilled the current of his poetical 
fancy, and makes us feel, even in his most wrought-up and fervid 
splendours of diction, a certain want of the fire of human passion, 
and the impatient eloquence of genuine emotion. There is 
indeed ever something wanting to inspiration—something stinted 
in genius—wherever we cannot discovér an acute susceptibilit 
to the affections. Yet, so curiously constituted are we, that it 
was from this deficiency, perhaps, that Gray derived many of the 


excellencies of his character—his calm of temper, so free from 
the irritation and jealousies of the tribe—his philosophical spirit of 
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independence—(the offspring of his indifference to the common 
but passionate objects for which men barter away their freedom 
of will)—the stately, yet not hypocritical, decorum of morals to 
which the lively worldliness of Walpole was unable to mould 
itself. In the even balance of all his emotions Gray preserved 
himself from every vice. Virtuous generally, inasmuch as he 
carried no one virtue into a passion. Ambition never allured, 
Pleasure never intoxicated, Love never engrossed him. His 
inspiration, as we before said, was a highly cultivated taste 
— on a most harmonious ear. It must, however, be 
observed, while we are on the subject of his taste, that, though 
his judgment upon ancient literature was most felicitous, refined, 
and just, he failed lamentably in a right appreciation of his 
contemporaries: While he expresses an admiration that does for 
once carry him into enthusiasm for the hollow rant of Ossian, 
he speaks with tke utmost contempt of the talent of the 
** Nouvelle Heloise.” Of Collins, his rival, he says, “ that he de- 
served to last some years, but wil] not.” Of “ Joseph Andrews, ” 
he observes, * that the incidents are ill laid and without inven- 
tion, but the characters have a great deal of nature. And 
“* Parson Adams is perfectly well!” He evidently rates that 
wonderful fiction very little above the run of novels, and hurries 
away with complacent preference to Marivaux and Crebillon. 
He thinks David Hume “ continued all his days an infant, but 
had unhappily been taught to read and write.” He considers 
Voltaire only shewed genius in his dramas. ‘This want of ‘ the 
prophetic eye” as to contemporaries is the more remarkable, as 
Gray appears particularly free from jealousy. After all, Dr 
Johnson has been hardly treated for his criticism on our author, 
for the Doctor never spoke so disparagingly of Gray as Gray him- 
self spoke of the most illustrious books and men of his own time. 
It was as if the vast quantity of ancient furniture which the Poet 
had collected together, and skilfully arranged in his memory, 
prevented the intrusion of anything new from ae received 
with welcome. He had formed his mind as his friend Walpole 
formed his castle of Twickenham, only for the museum of a 
particular class of antiques and curiosities. Although there is 
no such thing, perhaps, as too much knowledge, there certainly 
is such a thing as too much reading, especially when the reading 
is not made a part of a system, or conducive to some definitive 
object. It is like crowding the memory with problems from 
which no new corollary is to be deduced. Gray read till it 
became a mechanical habit with him indolently to take in learn- 
ing—which, from the want of vigorous habits of writing, was 
never fairly digested into knowledge.— With all his accomplish- 
ments in death lore, in history, heraldry, antiquities, architec- 
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ture, botany, &c.—there was no subject which he seems to have 
known thoroughly, or from which he strikes new results. He 
acquired rather than studied. He contemplated rather than 
thought. 

Gray’s sty/e in prose, as exhibited in his correspondence, is 
confessedly delightful. ‘Though somewhat quaint, it is an easy 
een He was infinitely more natural in prose than verse. 

orace Walpole lets us into the secret of this. ‘“ Gray,” says 
that piercing reader of such characters as came within the scope 
of his actual observation, “ never wrote anything easily but 
things of humour ;’—and humour, his natural gift, is the charac- 
teristic of his correspondence. If aot the best letter writer in 
the language, he is the best letter-writer of all the scholars. 
Addison himself does not more happily combine humour with 
elegance; nor can even Walpole throw a more intellectual 

ce over familiar trifles. 

Besides whatever other causes might contribute to Gray’s 
artificial construction in poetry, one is to be found, perhaps, in 
the fushion of the time. As each age of eminent writers usually 
pn its emancipation from the prescriptive shackles of the last, 

y a total contrast of manner and style, so the concise and easy 
fluency of Addison, Swift, and Steele, and the spontaneous and 
unsought nobleness, the senatorius decor, of Bolingbroke’s dic- 
tion were, in the early part of the reign of George III, forsaken 
by authors of great influence and renown, for a phraseology and 
mode of expression eminently artificial. Words were built up into 
palaces, no matter how mean the thought that was to inhabit them. 
Johnson, Gibbon, Junius, even Burke (though more rarely), seem 
to have avoided, as a rock, the periods and expressions into which 
the English language would naturally fall in conversation. Cri- 
ticism as well as authorship, in that day, occupied itself with 
exclusive care to these verborum minutia. hatever then 
existent review we look into, we find two words given to the 
thought of the author and fifty to his style. It is a matter of 
grave dispute, not only by Gray and his correspondents, but by 


the commonest Scaligers of a periodical, whether or when anti- 


quated words are to be admitted into modern poems—whether such 
and such epithets have been used by the best authors—whether the 
rhymesof ‘ obscure’ and ‘ poor’ be not aserious objection to awhole 
poem—with a hundred other frivolities—the a and patches 
of the muse. Criticism itself was never (scarcely even in our own 


day) so unconscious of its own great principles. Gray, whose 

rose writings were almost wholly confined to epistles, could not 
a exercised in that province from which not even critics 
could pretend to banish the only appropriate charm of the 
Familiar—the new ideas of art that flourished amongst the eloquent 
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and learned. He, therefore, poured the contémporaneous spirit 
of prose into verse, which was the sole form of composition he 
took up as an art. In this, toa certain degree, Young, Akenside, 
and Thompson were his rivals. But Gray, from labour and re- 
search, surpassed them all in artificial pomp and rhetorical melo- 
dies. In sustained and architectural splendour of diction he was 
the Gibbon of Poetry. 

As is more often the case than the world supposes, in Gray the 
man and the poet appear in perfect harmony with each other— 
the whole being was graceful, fastidious, pains-taking, and arti- 
ficial. We see the poet in the fair stiff character of the hand- 
writing, in the neatness of dress precise, “ even to a degree of 
finicalness and effeminacy,” in the grave formality of mien and 
manner; and even, if we might venture on a poor joke, there is 
something characteristic of the author in his aversion to fire. 
We can readily believe that, when at his ease, his natural vein of 
humour broke forth, and that he was a charming companion, too 
widely accomplished to be a pedant; as readily can we under- 
stand that, with the high-born and uncongenial Walpole, the proud 
scholar was the ‘‘ worst company in the world”—* so circum- 
spect in his language, that it seemed unnatural though it was only 
pure English!” ‘The commonest traits recorded of his habits are 
characteristic: even to the flowers arranged in his windows and 
about his room, and the extraordinary exactness and order of 
** his books, papers, and all his chattels.” He is said, some- 
where, never to ies been on horseback in his life. We can be- 
lieve it. ‘There was something too rudely vigorous in that hearty 
exercise to suit with our notions of the ‘ formal, plump person,” 
the delicate features and the “ too much dignity” of the man. 

The influence of Gray’s poetry has not passed away, though it 
be not very visibly traced. Tt is true that Runic Odes and Elegies 
on Ruins no longer fill our magazines; but the spirit survives the 
form in which it breathed. Gray was the first to pay elaborate 
attention to the glitter of epithets and the ornate and over- 
burthened richness of diction. We may detect his influence 
wherever we now find these characteristics. ‘To a certain extent, 
Shelley, with far more genius, has embodied and perpetuated the 
same vices of style; and Gray lives again in that wide host of 
minor bards who seem to think of the Muse as peasants think of 
the Queen, that she cannot walk in the garden without a crown 
and a with gems on all her fingers and rings on all her 
toes |” 

Whenever the very natural enthusiasm, created by the genius, 
the — the early fate and calumniated name of S elley, 
shall sober down to a proper temperature, we think it will 


be discovered how much the glare of diction—the profuse pomp 
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of each individual line—mar the effect and unity of a poem; how 
much they tend to break up the whole work into glittering frag- 
ments, and how much the strength andsimplicity of passion, without 
which there is no poetry of a high order, are debauched and 
emasculated by effeminacy of decoration. True poetry, which 
is in fact the eloquence of true passion, is not to be expressed 
in a language in which the heart never speaks, or by images 
which the eye never bodied forth. 

Bisolty, however, while Gray was conducting Poetry through 
the most artificial parterres and labyrinths, accidental wanderers 
discovered outlets into her antient and proper realm; her old 
cities were disinterred from the sleep of ages—the eager if not 
yet discriminating cultivation of Shakspeare—the collection of our 
early ballads—were the causes of a mighty revolution, the effects 
of which as yet are only partially apparent; for in our time, just 
when those effects promised most, arose a new race of writers of 
a school more dangerous, because, while most artificial, it pro- 
fessed to be most natural ;—and, to borrow the illustration that 
Tasso yields us, Poetry was again enticed back to enchanted 
gardens, in order to be lulled to sleep by harlot lutes, and delayed 

om its proper enterprise in vindicating the true faith, and wrest- 
ing the sacred soil from the unbeliever. 

Gray lamented, at the close of his life, that he had done so little 
in literature. He had done enough to secure immortality, and, 
so far as vanity and pride could administer comfort for tadlehebes, 
he had therefore no cause for regret. But, coupling the expres- 
sion of that complaint with the association of the time when it 
was uttered, and when his feet were on the threshold of 


“ The warm precincts of the cheerful day,” 


we incline to hope that he thought rather of his species than 
himself —rather of stores of instruction and delight lost for ever 
to the world, than of additional laurels to an imperishable name. 
‘That he had done so little, as we before said, we do not wonder, 
viewing his mode of life, his diffidence of his powers, and, above 
all, the lukewarm character of those passions which are at once 
the nerves and pulses of the soul. In more busy and exciting 
life, in which the energies might have been strained, the affec- 
tions kept in exercise, and solitary genius and human interests 
have been brought into closer connexion, Gray might have been 
not what shallow moralists would consider a more virtuous or a 
more blameless man, but one who would have left far larger 
legacies to mankind. We might not have gazed with cold ap- 
proval on the same calm regularity of life; we might have recog- 
nised more errors, but we might have received more benefits. 
When we avoid the temptations of active life and a stirring ca- 
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reer, no error may be detected in us, yet are we less really vir- 
tuous than men in whom many errors are visible, but by whom 
a greater number of temptations have been resisted, and in whom 
virtues have produced wider and more social results. He who is 
deeply impressed either with the holiness of a cause, or the value 
of the truths he preaches to mankind, is not of that sober but 
unsound philosophy which keeps him free from the disputes 
and contests of his kind. We have seen a remark of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s quoted with undue and general applause, viz: that lite- 
rary men should not be seen in the light of angry combatants with 
each other. This is as much as to say, that the vast interests 
confided to their charge are not worth asserting or defending— 
this is as much as to say, that soldiers are not to fight—literary 
men are the Soldiers of Truth, and their true dignity consists not 
only in their prudence but their courage. Those from whom 
the world derives most are usually men of strong passions and 
large social sympathies—the passions and the sympathies lead 
them into many errors, and call ont all, whether of good or 
evil, that the genial warmth of their human nature can conceive— 
but we must take the evil with the good, nor quarrel with the 
winds that make the life and freshness of the intellect, though they 
sometimes produce a storm. It is not only the philosopher of whom 
it may be justly said, that, had he not erred, he would have 
done less—(si non errasset feceratille minus)—the same must be 
often said of patriots, reformers, poets. Where we have most 
to be grateful, there we often have most to forgive. This consider- 
ation need not induce to forgive the error, for the sake of the error, 
but for the sake of the counterbalancing virtue. 

It is our wish earnestly to impress upon young aspirants, whose 
careers are yet before them, the great and noble morality of uniting 
literary fame with social interests; but bitter, alas ! is the ordeal that 
such labourers must undergo! And while the world fastens with 
delighted avidity upon the occasional infirmities or excesses of 
men whose crests shone in every field, whose barks ploughed ever 
sea, in which a glory could be won or a truth discovered for their 
species,—while it condemns them for the very heat and force of the 
nature which kindled and produced so much—we must not wonder 
at the comparative indolence of genius grown an egotist—of lite- 
rature preferring the cloister to the crowd;—we must not wonder 
that the prudent should shrink from purchasing the spies and racks 
of an inquisition, as a reward for generous exertion and bold opi- 
nion, aul hug themselves in the security of that applause which is 
ever won from prudes, when intellect, by suppressing passion, is 
contented to obtain renown with the fewest possible indiscretions 
and the smallest possible service to mankind. 


E. B. 
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The French Revolution: A History. In three volumes. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Small 8vo., Fraser, 1857. 


Tuts is not so much a history, as an epic poem; and notwith- 
standing, or even in consequence of this, the truest of histories. It 
is the history of the French Revolution, and the poetry of it, both 
in one; and on the whole no work of greater genius, either histori- 
cal or poetical, has been produced in this country for many years. 

It isa book on which opinion will be for some time divided; 
nay, what talk there is about it, while it is still fresh, will 
probably be oftenest of a disparaging sort; as indeed is usually 
the case, both with men’s works and with men themselves, of 
distinguished originality. For a thing which is unaccustomed, 
must be a very small thing indeed, if mankind can at once 
see into it and be sure that it is good: when, therefore, a consi- 
derable thing, which is also an unaccustomed one, appears, those 
who will hereafter approve, sit silent for a time, making up their 
minds ; and those only to whom the mere novelty is a sufficient 
reason for disapproval, speak out. We need not fear to prophesy 
that the suffrages of a large class of the very best qualified judges 
will be given, even enthusiastically, in favour of the volumes 
before us; but we will not affect to deny that the sentiment of 
another large class of readers (among whom are many entitled to 
the most respectful attention on other subjects) will be far diffe- 
rent; a class comprehending all who are repelled by quaintness 
of manner. For a style more peculiar than that of Mr Carlyle, 
more unlike the jog-trot characterless uniformity which distin- 
guishes the English style of this age of Periodicals, does not 
exist. Nor indeed can this style be wholly defended even by its 
admirers. Some of its peculiarities are mere mannerisms, arising 
from some casual association of ideas, or some habit accidentally 
picked up; and what is worse, many sterling thoughts are so dis- 
guised in phraseology borrowed from the spiritualist school of 
German poets and metaphysicians, as not only to obscure the 
meaning, but to raise, in the minds of most English readers, a not 
unnatural nor inexcusable presumption of there being no meaning 
at all. Nevertheless, the presumption fails in this instance (as in 
many other instances); there is not only a meaning, but gene- 
rally a true, and even a profound meaning; and, —— a few 
dicta about the “mystery ” and the “infinitude” which are in 


the universe and in man, and such like topics, are repeated in 

varied phrases greatly too often for our taste, this must be borne 

with, proceeding, as one cannot but see, from feelings the most 

solemn, and the most deeply rooted which can lie in the heart of 
Cc 
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a human being. These transcendentalisms, and the accidental 
mannerisms excepted, we pronounce the style of this book to be 
not only good, but of surpassing excellence ; excelled, in its kind, 
only by the great masters of epic poetry ; and a most suitable and 
glorious vesture for a work which is itself, as we have said, an 
epic poem. 


To any one who is perfectly satisfied with the best of the 
existing histories, it will be difficult to explain wherein the merit 
of Mr Carlyle’s book consists. If there be a person who, in 
reading the histories of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon (works 
of extraordinary talent, and the works of great writers) has 
never felt that this, after all, is not history—and that the lives 
and deeds of his fellow-creatures must be placed before him in 
quite another manner, if he is to know them, or feel them to be 
real beings, who once were alive, beings of his own flesh and 
blood, not mere shadows and dim abstractions; such a person, 
for whom plausible talk about a thing does as well as an image 
of the thing itself, feels no need of a book like Mr Carlyle’s; the 
want, which it is peculiarly fitted to supply, does not yet con- 
sciously exist in his mind. That such a want, however, is gene- 
rally felt, may be inferred from the vast number of historical 
plays and historical romances, which have been written for no 
other purpose than to satisfy it. Mr Carlyle has been the first 
to shew that ali which is done for history by the best historical 
play, by Schiller’s Wallenstein, for example, or Vitet’s admirable 
trilogy,* may be done in a strictly true narrative, in which every 
incident rests on irrefragable authority; may be done, by means 
sony of an apt selection and a judicious grouping of authentic 

acts. 

It has been noted as a point which distinguishes Shakespeare 
from ordinary dramatists, that their characters are logical ab- 
stractions, his are human beings: that their kings are nothing 
but kings, their lovers nothing but lovers, their patriots, courtiers, 
villains, cowards, bullies, are each of them that, and that alone ; 
while his are real men and women, who have these qualities, but 
have them in addition to their full share of all other qualities 
(not incompatible), which are incident to human nature. In 
Shakespeare, consequently, we feel we are in a world of realities ; 





* Les Barricades; Les Etats de Blois; and La Mort de Henri III, three 
prose plays or rather series of dramatic scenes, illustrative of the League and the 
period of the religious wars in France. A work scarcely heard of in this country, 
but which well deserves to be so. The author, like so many of the rising literary 
notabilities of France (from M. Guizot downwards), is now unhappily withdrawn 
from literature, by place-hunting, and doctrinaire politics. 
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we are among such beings as really could exist, as do exist, or have 
existed, and as we can sympathise with ; the faces we see around 
us are human faces, and not mere rudiments of such, or exagge- 
rations of single features. This quality, so often pointed out as 
distinctive of Shakespeare’s plays, distinguishes Mr Carlyle’s 
history. Never before did we take up a book calling itself by 
that name, a book treating of past times, and professing to be 
true, and find ourselves actually among human beings. We at 
once felt, that what had hitherto been to us mere abstractions, 
had become realities ; the “ forms of things unknown,” which we 
fancied we knew, but knew their names merely, were, for the first 
time, with most startling effect, ‘ bodied forth’ and “turned into 
shape.” Other historians talk to us indeed of human beings; but 
what do they place before us? Not even stuffed figures of such, 
but rather their algebraical symbols; a few phrases, which present 
ao image to the fancy, but by adding up the dictionary meanings 
of which, we may hunt outa few qualities, not enough to form even 
the merest outline of what the men were, or possibly could have 
been; furnishing little but a canvas, which, if we ourselves can 
paint, we may fill with almost any picture, and if we cannot, it 
will remain for ever blank. 

Take, for example, Hume’s history ;. certainly, in its own way, 
one of the most skilful specimens of narrative in modern litera- 
ture, and with some pretensions also to philosophy. Does Hume 
throw his own mind into the mind of an Anglo-Saxon, or an An- 
glo-Norman? Does any reader feel, after having read Hume's 
history, that he can now picture to himself what human life was, 
among the Anglo-Saxons? how an Anglo-Saxon would have 
acted in any supposable case? what were his joys, his sorrows, 
his hopes and fears, his ideas and opinions on any of the great 
and small matters of human interest? Would not the sight, if 
it could be had, of a single table or pair of shoes made by an 
Anglo-Saxon, tell us, ‘irrectly and by inference, more of his 
whole way of life, more of how men thought and acted among 
the Anglo-Saxons, than Hume, with all his narrative skill, has con- 
trived to tell us from all his materials ? 

Or descending from the history of civilization, which in 
Hume’s case may have been a subordinate object, to the history 
of political events: did any one ever gain from Hume’s history 
anything like a picture of what may actually have been passing, 
in the minds, say, of Cavaliers or of Roundheads during the civil 
wars? Does any one feel that Hume has made him figure to 
himself with any precision what manner of men these were ; how 
far they were like ourselves, how far different ; what things they 
loved and hated, and what sort of conception they had Semet of 
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the things they loved and hated? And what kind of a notion 
can be thee: of a period of history, unless we begin with that 
as a preliminary ? Hampden, and Strafford, and Vane, and Crom- 
well, do these, in Hume’s pages, appear to us like beings who 
actually trod this earth, and spoke with a human voice, and stretched 
out human hands in fellowship with other human beings; or like the 
figures in a phantasmagoria, colourless, impalpable, gigantic, and 
in all varieties of attitude, but all resembling one another in 
being shadows ? And suppose he had done his best to assist us in 
forming a conception of = leading characters: what would it 
have availed, unless he had placed us also in the atmosphere 
which they breathed? What wiser are we for looking out upon 
the world through Hampden’s eyes, unless it be the same world 
which Hampden looked upon ? and what help has Hume afforded 
us for this? Has he depicted to us. or to Fimself, what all the 
multitude of people were about, who surrounded Hampden ; 
what the whole English nation were feeling, thinking, or doing ? 
Does he shew us what impressions from without were coming 
to Hampden—what materials and what instruments were given 
him to work with? If not, we are well qualified, truly, from 
Hume’s information, to erect ourselves into judges of any part of 
Hampden’s conduct ! 

Another very celebrated historian, we mean Gibbon—not a 
man of mere science and analysis, like Hume, but with some 
(though not the truest or profoundest) artistic feeling of the pic- 
turesque, and from whom, therefore, rather more might have been 
expected—has with much pains succeeded in producing a toler- 
ably graphic picture of here and there a battle, a tumult, or an 
insurrection; his book is full of movement and costume, and would 
make a series of very pretty ballets at the Opera-house, and the 
ballets would give us fully as distinct an idea of the Roman em- 
pire, and how it declined and fell, as the book does. If we want 
that, we must look for it anywhere but in Gibbon. One touch of 
M. Guizot removes a portion of the veil which hid from us the 
recesses of private life under the Roman empire, lets in a ray of 
light which penetrates as far even as the domestic hearth of a 
subject of Rome, and shews us the government at work makin 
that desolate ; but no similar gleam of light from Gibbon’s anid 
ever reaches the subject ; human life, in the times he wrote about, 
is not what he concerned himself with. 

On the other hand, there are probably many among our readers 
who are acquainted (though it is not included in Coleridge’s ad- 
mirable translation) with that extraordinary piece of dramatic 
writing, termed ‘ Wallenstein’s Camp.’ One of the greatest of 
dramatists, the historian of the Thirty Years’ War, aspired to do, 
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in a dramatic fiction, what even his genius had not enabled him to 
do in his history—to delineate the great characters, and, above 
all, to embody the general spirit of that period. This is done with 
such life and reality through ten acts, that the reader feels when 
it is over as if all the prominent personages in the play were 
people whom he had known from his childhood; but the author 
did not trust to this alone: he prefixed to the ten acts, one intro- 
ductory act, intended to exhibit, not the characters, but the ele- 
ment they moved in. It is there, in this preliminary piece, that 
Schiller really depicts the Thirty Years’ War; without that, even 
the other ten acts, splendid as they are, would not have sufficiently 
realized it to our conception, nor would the Wallensteins and 
Piccolominis and Terzskys of that glorious tragedy have been 
themselves, comparatively speaking, intelligible. 

What Schiller must have done, in his own mind, with respect 
,to the age of Wallenstein, to enable him to frame that fictitious 
delineation of it, Mr Carlyle, with a mind which looks still more 
Samer emi into the deeper meanings of things than Schiller’s, 

as done with respect to the French Revolution. And he has com- 
municated his picture of it with equal vividness; but he has done 
it by means of real, not fictitious incidents. And therefore is his 
book, as we said, at once the authentic History and the Poetry of 
the French Revolution. 

It is indeed a favourite doctrine of Mr Carlyle, and one which 
he has enforced with great strength of reason and eloquence in 
other places, that all poetry suitable to the present age must be of 
this kind: that poetry has not naturally any thing to do with fic- 
tion, nor is fiction in these days even the most appropriate vehicle 
and vesture of it; that it should, and will, employ itself more and 
more, not in inventing unrealities, but in bringing out into ever 
greater distinctness and impressiveness the poetic aspect of reali- 
ties. For what is it, in the fictitious subjects which poets usually 
treat, that makes those subjects poetical? Surely not the dry, 
mechanical facts which compose the story; but the feelings—the 
high and solemn, the tender or mournful, even the gay and mirth- 
{il sontegplationn, which the story, or the manner of relating it, 
awaken in our minds. But would not all these thoughts and feel: 
ings be far more vividly aroused if the facts were believed ; if the 
men, and all that is ascribed to them, had actually been; if the 
whole were no play of imagination, but a truth? In every real 
fact, in which any of the great interests of human beings are im- 
plicated, there lie the materials of all poetry; there is, as Mr 
Carlyle has said, the fifth act of a tragedy in every peasant’s death- 
bed; the life of every heroic character is a heroic poem, were but 

the man of genius found, who could so write it! Not falsification 
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of the reality is wanted, not the representation of it as being any 
thing which it is not; only a deeper understanding of what it is; 
the power to conceive, and to represent, not the mere outside 
surface and costume of the thing, nor yet the mere logical 
definition, and caput mortuum of it—but an image of the thin 
itself in the concrete, with all that is loveable or hateable or ad- 
mirable or pitiable or sad or solemn or pathetic, in it, and in the 
things which are implied in it. That is, the thing must be pre- 
sented as it can exist only in the mind of a great poet: of one 
gifted with the two essential elements of the poetic character— 
creative imagination, which, from a chaos of scattered hints and 
confused testimonies, can summon up the Thing to appear before 
it as a completed whole: and that depth and breadth of feeling 
which makes all the images that are called up appear arrayed in 
whatever, of all that belongs to them, is naturally most affecting 
and impressive to the human soul. 

We do not envy the person who can read Mr Carlyle’s three 
volumes, and not recognize in him both these endowments in a 
a most rare and remarkable degree. What is equally important 
to be said—he possesses in no less perfection that among the 

ualities necessary for his task, seemingly the most opposite to 
} ae and in which the man of poetic imagination might be 
thought likeliest to be deficient; the quality of the historical 
oe igh ge A more pains-taking or accurate investigator of 
facts, and sifter of testimonies, never wielded the historical pen. 
We do not say this at random, but from a most extensive ac- 
quaintance with his materials, with his subject, and with the 
mode in which it has been treated by others. 

Thus endowed, and having a theme the most replete with 
every kind of human interest, epic, tragic, elegiac, even comic 
and farcical, which history affords, and so near to us withal, that 
the authentic details of it are still attainable; need it be said, 
that he has produced a work which deserves to be memorable ? 
a work which, whatever may be its immediate reception, “ will 
not willingly be let die ;” whose reputation will be a growing 
reputation, its influence rapidly felt, for it will be read by the 
writers; and perhaps every historical work of any note, which 
shall hereafter be written in this country, will be different from 
what it would have been if this book were not. 


The book commences with the last illness of Louis X V. which 
is introduced as follows :-— 


“ President Hénault, remarking on royal Surnames of Honour how 
difficult it often is to ascertain not only why, but even when, they were 
conferred, takes occasion in his sleek official way to make a philosophical 
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reflection. ‘ The Surname of Bien-aimé (Well-beloved),’ says he, 
‘ which Louis XV. bears, will not leave posterity in the same doubt. This 
Prince, in the year 1744, while hastening from one end of his kingdom 
to the other, and suspending his conquests in Flanders that he might fly 
to the assistance of Alsace, was arrested at Metz by a malady which 
threatened to cut short his days. At the news of this, Paris, all in terror, 
seemed a city taken by storm: the churches resounded with supplications 
and groans ; the prayers of priests and people were every moment inter- 
rupted by their sobs ; and it was from an interest so dear and tender that 
this Surname of Bien-aimé fashioned itself, a title higher still than all 
the rest which this great Prince has earned.’* 

“ So stands it written ; in lasting memorial of that year 1744. Thirty 
other years have come and gone ; and ‘ this great Prince’ again lies sick,; 
but in how altered circumstances now ! Churches resound not with exces+ 
sive groanings ; Paris is stoically calm: sobs interrupt no prayers, for in- 
deed none are offered, except Priests’ Litanies, read or chanted at fixed 
money-rate per hour, which are not liable to interruption. The shepherd 
of the people has been carried home from Little Trianon, heavy of i 
and been put to bed in his own Chateau of Versailles : the flock knows it, 
and heeds it not. At most, in the immeasurable tide of French Speech 
(which ceases not day after day, and only ebbs towards the short hours 
of night), may this of the royal sickness emerge from time to time as an 
article of news. Bets are doubtless depending ; nay some people ‘ express 
themselves loudly in the streets.’+ But for the rest, on green field and 
steepled city, the May sun shines out, the May evening fades ; and men 
ply their useful or useless business as if no Louis lay in danger.” 

The loathsome deathbed of the royal debauchee becomes, 
under Mr Carlyle’s pencil, the lo figure in an historical 
picture, including all France; bringing before us, as it were 
visibly, all the spiritual and physical elements which there 
existed, and made up the sum of what might be termed the 
influences of the age. In this picture, and in that of the “ Era 
of Hope” (as Mr Carlyle calls the first years of Louis XVI,) 
there is much that we would gladly quote. But on the whole 
we think these introductory Sigims the least interesting part 
of the book; less distinguished by their intrinsic merit, and 
more so by all the peculiarities of manner which either are 
really defects, or appear so. These chapters will only have 
justice done them on a second reading: once familiarized with 
the author’s characteristic turn of thought and expression, we 
find many passages full of meaning, which, to sages minds, 
would convey a very small portion, if any, of the sense which 
they are not only intended, but are in themselves admirably cal- 
culated to express: for the finest expression is not always that 
which is the most readily apprehended. ‘The real character of 





* Abrégé Chronologique de I’Histoire de France ( Paris, 1775), p. 701. 
+ Mémoires de M. le Baron Besenval (Paris, 1805), ii. 59-90. 
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the book, however, begins only to display itself when the properly 
narrative portion commences. This, however, is more or less 
the case with all histories, though seldom to so conspicuous 
an extent. 

The stream of the narrative acquires its full speed about the 
hundred and sixty-fifth page, and the beginning of the fourth 
book. The introductory rapid sketch of what may be called 
the coming-on of the Revolution, is then ended, and we are 
arrived at the calling together of the States General. The 
fourth book, first chapter, opens as follows :— 


“ The universal prayer, therefore, is to be fulfilled! Always in days of - 
national perplexity, when wrong abounded and help was not, this remedy 
of States General was called for ; by a Malesherbes, nay by a Fenélon:* 
even Parlements calling for it were ‘ escorted with blessings.’ And now 
behold it is vouchsafed us; States General shall verily be! 

“ To say, let States General be, was easy ; to say in what manner they 
shall be, is not so easy. Since the year 1614, there have no States Ge- 
neral met in France ; all trace of them has vanished from the living habits 
of men. Their structure, powers, methods of procedure, which were never 
in any measure fixed, have now become wholly a vague Possibility. Clay 
which the potter may shape, this way or that :—say rather, the twenty- 
five millions of potters ; for so many have now, more or less, a vote in it! 
How to shape the States General? There is a problem. Each Body- 
corporate, each privileged, each organised Class has secret hopes of its 
own in that matter; and also secret misgivings of its own,—for, behold, 
this monstrous twenty-million Class, hitherto the dumb sheep which these 
others had to agree about the manner of shearing, is now also arising 
with hopes! It has ceased or is ceasing to be dumb; it speaks through 
Pamphlets, or at least brays and growls behind them, in unison,—increas- 
ing wonderfully their volume of sound. 

“ As for the Parlement of Paris, it has at once declared for the ‘ old 
form of 1614.’ Which form had this advantage, that the Tiers Etat, 
Third Estate, or Commons, figured there as a show mainly : whereby the 
Noblesse and Clergy had but to avoid quarrel between themselves, and de- 
cide unobstructed what they thought best. Such was the clearly declared 
opinion of the Paris Parlement. But, being met by a storm of mere hooting 
and howling from all men, such opinion was blown straightway to the 
winds ; and the popularity of the Parlement along with it,—never to re- 
turn. The Parlement’s part, we said above, was as good as played. 
Concerning which, however, there is this further to be noted: the prox- 
imity of dates. It was on the 22nd of September that the Parlement 
returned from ‘ vacation’ or ‘ exile in its estates;’ to be reinstalled amid 
boundless jubilee from all Paris. Precisely next day, it was that this 
same Parlement came to its ‘clearly declared opinion :’ and then on the 
morrow after that, you behold it ‘covered with outrages ;’ its outer court, 





* Montgaillard, i. 461. 
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one vast sibilation, and the glory departed from it for evermore.* A 
popularity of twenty-four hours was, in those times, no uncommon al- 
lowance. 

“ On the other hand, how superfluous was that invitation of Loménie : 
the invitation to thinkers! Thinkers and unthinkers, by the million, 
are spontaneously at their post, doing what is in them. Clubs labour : 
Société Publicole ; Breton Club; Enraged Club, Club des Enragés. 
Likewise dinner-parties in the Palais Royal; your Mirabeaus, Talley- 
rands dining there, in company with Chamforts, Morellets, with Duponts 
and hot Parlementeers, not without object! For a certain Neckerean 
lion’s-provider, whom one could name, assembles them there ;+—or even 

. their own private determination to have dinner does it. And then as to 
—* figurative language, ‘it is a sheer snowing of pamphlets; 
ike to snow up the Government thoroughfares!’ Now is the time for 
friends of freedom; sane, and even insane. 

“ Count, or self-styled Count, d’ Aintraigues, ‘ the young Languedocian 
gentleman,’ with perhaps Chamfort the Cynic to help him, rises into 
furor almost Pythic; highest, where many are high.{ Foolish young 
Languedocian gentleman; who himself so soon, ‘emigrating among the 
foremost,’ must fly indignant over the marches, with the Contrat Social 
in his pocket,—towards outer darkness, thankless intriguings, ignis- 
Jatuus hoverings, and death by the stiletto! Abbé Siéyes has left Char- 
tres Cathedral, and canonry and book-shelves there ; has let his tonsure 
grow, and come to Paris with a secular head, of the most irrefragable 
sort, to ask three questions, and answer them: What is the Third 
Estate? Ail. hat has it hitherto been in our form of government? 
Nothing. What does it want? To become something. 

“ D’Orleans, for be sure he, on his way to Chaos, is in the thick of 
this,—promulgates his Deliberations ; § fathered by him, written by 
Laclos of the Liaisons Dangereuses. The result of which comes out 
simply: ‘The Third Estate is the Nation.’ On the other hand, Mon- 
seigneur d’Artois, with other Princes of the Blood, publishes, in solemn 
Memorial to the King, that, if such things be listened to, Privilege, No- 
bility, Monarchy, Church, State, and Strongbox are in danger. || In 
danger truly: and yet if you do not listen, are they out of danger? It 
is the voice of all France, this sound that rises. Immeasurable, mani- 
fold ; as the sound of outbreaking waters: wise were he who knew what 
to do in it,—if not to fly to the mountains, and hide himself! 

“ How an ideal, all-seeing Versailles Government, sitting there on 
such principles, in such an environment, would have determined to 
demean itself at this new juncture ; may even yet be a question. Sucha 
Government had felt too well that its long task was now drawing to a 





* Weber, i. 347, + Weber, i. 360. 
¢ Mémoire sur les Etats-Généraux. See Monigaillard, i 457-9. 
Délibérations 2 prendre pour les Assemblées des Bailliages. 
|| Mémoire présenté au Roi par Monseigneur Comte d Artois, M. le Prince de 
Condé, M. le Duc de Bourbon, M. le Duc d‘Enghein, et M. le Prince de Conti. 
(Given in Hist. Parl. i, 256.) 
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close ; that, under the guise of these States General, at length inevitable, 
a new omnipotent Unknown of Democracy was coming into being ; in 
presence of which no Versailles Government either could or should, ex- 
cept in a provisory character, continue extant. To enact which provi- 
sory character, so unspeakably important, might its whole faculties but 
have sufficed ; and so a peaceable, gradual, well-conducted Abdication and 
Domine-dimittas have been the issue ! 

“ This for our ideal, all-seeing Versailles Government. But for the 
actual irrational Versailles Government? Alas! that is a Government 
existing there only for its own behoof: without right, except possession ; 
and now also without might. It foresees nothing, sees nothing ; has not 
so much as a purpose, but has only purposes,—and the instinct whereby 
all that exists will struggle to keep existing. Wholly a vortex : in which 
vain counsels, hallucinations, falsehoods, intrigues, and imbecilities whirl ; 
like withered rubbish in the meeting of winds! The CEil-de-Bceuf has 
its irrational hopes, if also its fears. Since hitherto all States General 
have done as good as nothing, why should these do more? The Com- 
mons indeed look dangerous; but on the whole is not revolt, unknown 
now for five generations, an impossibility? The Three Estates can, by 
management, be set against each other; the Third will, as heretofore, 
join with the King ; will, out of mere spite and self-interest, be eager to 
tax and vex the other two. The other two are thus delivered bound into 
our hands, that we may fleece them likewise. Whereupon, money being 
got, and the Three Estates all in quarrel, dismiss them, and let the future 
goasitcan! As good Archbishop Loménie was wont to say: “ There 
are so many accidents ; and it needs but one to saye us.”—How many to 
destroy us ¢ 

“ Poor Necker in the midst of such an anarchy does what is possible 
for him. He looks into it with obstinately hopeful face; lauds the known 
rectitude of the kingly mind ; listens indulgent-like to the known per- 
verseness of the queenly and courtly ;—emits if any proclamation or re- 
gulation, one favouring the Tiers Etat; but settling nothing ; hovering 
afar off rather, and advising all things to settle themselves) * * * * 

“ But so, at least, by Royal Edict of the 24th of January,* does it 
finally, to impatient expectant France, become not only indubitable that 
national deputies are to meet, but possible (so far and hardly further has 
the royal regulation gone) to begin electing them.” 

The next Chapter is “ The Election.” 


“ Up then, and be doing! The royal signal-word flies through France, 
as through vast forests the rushing of a mighty wind. At Parish Churches, 
in Townhalls, and every House of Convocation ; by Bailliages, by Senes- 
chalsies, in whatsoever form men convene ; there, with confusion enough, 
are primary assemblies forming. To elect your electors; such is the 
form prescribed: then to draw up your ‘ Writ of Plaints and Grievances 
( Cahier de plaintes et doléances ),’ of which latter there is no lack. 





* Réglement du Roi pour la Convocation des Etats-Généraux 4 Versailles (Re- 
printed, wrong dated, in Histoire Parlementaire, i, 262. ) 
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in its leathern mails, along these towards all the 
four winds. Like some fiat, or magic spell-word;—which such things do 
resemble! For always, as it sounds out ‘ at the market-cross,’ accom- 
panied with trumpet-blast ; presided by Bailli, Seneschal, or other minor 
functionary, with beefeaters; or, in country churches, is droned forth 
after sermon, ‘aw préne des messes paroissales ;’ and is registered, 
posted, and let fly over all the world,—you behold how this multitudin- 
ous French people, so long simmering and buzzing in eager expectancy, 
begins heaping and shaping itself into organic groups. Which organic 
groups, again, hold smaller organic grouplets: the inarticulate buzzing 
becomes articulate speaking and acting. By Primary Assembly, and 
then by Secondary ; by ‘ successive elections,’ and infinite elaboration and 
scrutiny, according to prescribed process,—shall the genuine ‘ Plaints and 
Grievances’ be at length got to paper ; shall the fit National Representa- 
tive be at length laid hold of. 

“ How the whole People shakes itself, as if it had one life; and, in 
thousand-voiced rumour, announces that it is awake, suddenly out of 
long death-sleep, and will thenceforth sleep no more! The long looked- 
for has come at last ; wondrous news, of victory, deliverance, enfranchise- 
ment, sounds magical through every heart. To the proud strong man 
it has come; whose strong hands shall no more be gyved; to whom 
boundless unconquered continents lie disclosed. ‘The weary day-drudge 
has heard of it; the beggar with his crust moistened in tears. What! 
To us also has hope reached ; down even tous? Hunger and hardship 
are not to be eternal? The bread we extoried from the rugged glebe, 
and, with the toil of our sinews, reaped and ground, and kneaded into 
loaves, was not wholly for another, then ; but we also shall eat of it, and 
be filled? Glorious news (answer the prudent elders), but all too un- 
likely !—Thus, at any rate, may the lower people, who pay no money 
taxes and have no right to vote,* assiduously crowd round those that do ; 
and most halls of assembly, within doors and without, seem animated 
enough.” 

Has the reader often seen the state of an agitated nation made 
thus present, thus palpable? How the thing paints itself in all 
its greatness—the men in all their littleness! and this is not 
done by reasoning about them, but by showing them. The deep 
pathos of the last paragraph, grand as it is, is but an average 
specimen ; as, indeed, is the whole a In the remaining 
two volumes and a half there are scarcely five consecutive pages 
of inferior merit to those we have quoted. ‘The few extracts we 
can venture to make, will be selected, not for peculiarity of 
merit, but either as forming wholes in themselves, or as depict- 
ing events or situations, with which the reader, it may be hoped, 
is familiar.t For the more he previously knew of the mere 


“ With such virtue works this +" anes Edict ; as it rolls rapidly, 
ost-bound highways, 





* Réglement du Roi (in Histoire Parlementaire, as above, i. 267-307. ) 
+ It may be hoped ; scarcely, we fear, expected. For considering the extraore 
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outline of the facts, the more he will admire the writer, whose 
pictorial and truly poetic genius enables him for the first time to 
fill up the outline. 

Our last extract was an abridged sketch of the State of a 
Nation: the next shall be a copious narrative of a single event: 
the far-famed Siege of the Bastille. How much every such 

assage must suffer by being torn from the context, needs scarcely 

e said ; and nothing that could be said, could, in this case, make it 
adequately felt. ‘The history of the two previous days —— 
twenty-two pages, rising from page to page in interest. We 
begin at noon on the fourteenth of July :— 


“ All morning, since nine, there has been a ery every where: To the 
I3astille! Repeated ‘ deputations of citizens’ have been here, passionate 
for arms; whom de Launay has got dismissed by soft speeches through 
portholes. Towards noon, Elector Thuriot de la Rosiére gains ad- 
mittance ; finds de Launay indisposed for surrender ; nay disposed for 
blowing up the place rather. Thuriot mounts with him to the battle- 
ments ; heaps of paving-stones, old iron and missiles lie piled; cannon all 
duly levelled; in every embrasure a cannon,—only drawn back a little! 
But outwards, behold, O Thuriot, how the multitude flows on, welling 
through every street; tocsin furiously pealing, all drums beating the gé- 
nérale ; the Suburb Saint-Antoine rolling hitherward wholly, as one 
man! Such vision (spectral yet real) thou, O Thuriot, as from thy 
Mount of Vision, beholdest in this moment: prophetic of what other 
Phantasmagories, and loud-gibbering Spectral Realities, which thou yet 
beholdest not, but shalt! ‘ Que voulez-vous ?’ said de Launay, turn- 
ing pale at the sight, with an air of reproach, almost of menace. ‘“ Mon- 
sieur,” said Thuriot, rising into the moral-sublime, ‘ What mean you? 
Consider if I could not precipitate both of us from this height,”—say 
only a hundred feet, exclusive of the walled ditch! Whereupon de 
Launay fell silent. Thuriot shews himself from some pinnacle, to comfort 
the multitude becoming suspicious, fremescent: then descends; departs 
with protest ; with warning addressed also to the Invalides,—on whom, 
however, it produces but a mixed indistinct impression. The old heads 
are none of the clearest ; besides, it is said, de Launay has been profuse of 
beverages (prodigua des boissons.) They think, they will not fire,—if 
not fired on, if they can help it ; but must, on the whole, be ruled consi- 
derably by circumstances. 

“Wo to thee, de Launay, in such an hour, if thou canst not, taking 
some one firm decision, rule circumstances ! Soft speeches will not serve ; 





dinary dramatic interest of the story of the Revolution, however imperfectly told, 
it is really surprising how little, to English readers, even the outline of the facts is 
known. Mr Carlyle’s book is less fitted for those who know nothing about the 
subject, than for those who already know a little. We rejoice to sce that a transla- 
tion of Thiers is announced. As a mere piece of narrative, we know nothing in 
modern historical writing so nearly resembling the ancient models as Thiers’ 
History: we hope he has met with a translator who can do him justice. 
Whoever has read Thiers first, will be the better fitted both to enjoy and to 
understand Carlyle. 
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hard grape-shot is questionable ; but hovering between the two is unques- 
tionable. Ever wilder swells the tide of men; their infinite hum waxing 
ever louder, into imprecations, perhaps into crackle of stray musketry,— 
which latter, on walls nine feet thick, cannot do execution. The outer 
drawbridge has been lowered for Thuriot ; new deputation of citizens (it 
is the third, and noisiest of all) penetrates that way into the outer court : 
soft speeches producing no clearance of these, de Launay gives fire ; 
pulls up his drawbridge. A slight sputter ;—which has kindled the too 
combustible chaos ; made it a roaring fire-chaos! Bursts forth Insurrec- 
tion, at sight of its own blood (for there were deaths by that sputter of 
fire), into endless rolling explosion of musketry, distraction, execration ;— 
and over head, from the fortress, let one great gun, with its grape-shot, 
go booming, to shew what we could do. The Bastille is besieged ! 

“Qn, then, all Frenchmen that have hearts in their bodies! Roar 
with all your throats, of cartilage and metal, ye Sons of Liberty; stir 
spasmodically whatsoever of utmost faculty is in you, soul, body or spirit; 
for it isthe hour! Smite, thou Louis Tournay, cartwright of the Marais, 
old-soldier of the Regiment Dauphine; smite at that outer drawbridge- 
chain, though the fiery hail whistles round thee! Never, over nave 
or felloe, did thy axe strike such a stroke. Down with it, man ; down 
with it to Orcus : let the whole accursed Edifice sink thither, and Tyranny 
be swallowed up forever! Mounted, some say on the roof of the guard- 
room, some ‘on bayonets stuck into joints of the wall,’ Louis Tournay 
smites, brave Aubin Bonnemére (also an old soldier) seconding him : the 
chain yields, breaks ; the huge drawbridge slams down, thundering (avec 

fracas). Glorious : and yet, alas, it is still but the outworks. The Eight 

grim Towers, with their Invalides’ musketry, their paving stones and can- 
non-mouths, still soar aloft intact;—ditch yawning impassable, stone- 
faced ; the inner drawbridge with its back towards us: the Bastille is still 
to take! 

“ To describe this siege of the Bastille (thought to be one of the most 
important in History) perhaps transcends the talent of mortals. Could 
one but, after infinite reading, get to understand so much as the plan of 
the building! But there is open Esplanade, at the end of the Rue Saint- 
Antoine; there are such Forecourts, Cour Avancé, Cour de [ Orme, 
arched Gateway (where Louis Tournay now fights); then new draw- 
bridges, dormant-bridges, rampart-bastions, and the grim Eight Towers : a 
labyrinthic mass, high-frowning there, of all ages from twenty years to 
four hundred and twenty ;-—beleagured, in this its last hour, as we said, by 
mere Chaos come again! Ordnance of all calibres; throats of all capaci- 
ties; men of all plans, every man his own engineer: seldom since the war 
of Pygmies and Cranes was there seen so anomalous a thing. Half-pay 
Elie is home for a suit of regimentals ; no one would heed him in coloured 
clothes: half-pay Hulin is haranguing Gardes Frangaises in the Place de 
Gréve. Frantic patriots pick up the grape-shots ; bear them, still hot (or 
seemingly so), to the Hétel-de-Ville:—Paris, you perceive, is to be burnt! 
Flesselles is ‘ pale to the very lips,’ for the roar of the multitude grows 
deep. Paris wholly has got to the acme of its frenzy ; whirled, all ways, 
bypanic madness. At every street-barricade, there whirls simmering, a 
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minor whirlpool,—strengthening the barricade, since God knows what is 
coming: and all minor whirlpools play distractedly into that grand Fire- 
Mahlstrom which is lashing round the Bastille, 

“ And so it lashes and it roars. Cholat the wine-merchant has become 
an impromptu cannoneer. See Georget, of the marine service, fresh from 
Brest, ply the King of Siam’s cannon. Singular (if we were not used to 
the like) : Georget lay, last night, taking his ease at his inn; the King of 
Siam’s cannon aiso lay, knowing nothing of him, for a hundred years. 
Yet now, at the right instant, they have got together, and discourse elo- 
quent music. For, hearing what was toward, Georget sprang from the 
Brest Diligence, and ran. Gardes Frangaises also will be here, with real 
artillery: were not the walls so thick!—Upwards from the Esplanade, 
horizontally from all neighbouring roofs and windows, flashes one irre- 
gular deluge of musketry,—without effect. The Invalides lie flat, firing 
comparatively at their ease from behind stone ; hardly through portholes, 
shew the tip of a nose. We fall, shot; and make no impression ! 

“ Let conflagration rage ; of whatsoever is combustible ! Guard-rooms 
are burnt, Invalides’ mess-rooms. A distracted ‘ Perukemaker with two 
fiery torches’ is for burning ‘ the saltpetres of the Arsenal ;’— had not a 
woman run screaming; had not a Patriot, with some tincture of Natural 
Philosophy, instantly struck the wind out of him (butt of musket on pit 
of stomach), overturned barrels, and stayed the devouring element. A 
young beautiful lady, seized escaping in these Outer Courts, and thought 
falsely to be de Launay’s daughter, shall be burnt in de Launay’s sight ; 
she lies swooned on a paillasse: but again a Patriot, it is brave Aubin 
Bonnemére the old soldier, dashes in, and rescues her. Straw is burnt; 
three cartloads of it, hauled thither, go up in white smoke : almost to the 
choking of Patriotism itself ; so that Elie had, with singed brows, to drag 
back one cart ; and Réole the ‘ gigantic haberdasher’ another. Smoke as 
of Tophet ; confusion as of Babel ; noise as of the Crack of Doom! 

Blood flows; the aliment of new madness. The wounded are carried 
into houses of the Rue Cerisaie; the dying leave their last mandate not 
to yield till the accursed Stronghold fall. And yet, alas, how fall? The 
walls are so thick! Deputations, three in number, arrive from the 
Hotel-de-Ville ; Abbé Fauchet (who was one) can say, with what almost 
superhuman courage of benevolenee.* These wave their Town-flag in 
the arched Gateway: and stand, rolling their drum; but to no purpose. 
In such Crack of Doom, de Launay cannot hear them, dare not believe 
them: they return, with justified rage, the whew of lead still singing in 
their ears. What todo? The Firemen are here, squirting with their 
fire-pumps on the Invalides’ cannon, to wet the touchholes ; they unfor- 
tunately cannot squirt so high ; but produce only clouds of spray. In- 
dividuals of classical knowledge propose catapults. Santerre, the sono- 
rous brewer of the suburb Saint-Antoine, advises rather that the place 
be fired, by a ‘ mixture of ag oe and oil-of-turpentine spouted up 
through forcing pumps:’ O Spinola-Santerre, hast thou the mixture 
ready? Every man his own engineer! And still the fire-deluge abates 





* Fauchet’s Narrative (Deux Amis, i, 324.) 
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not; even women are firing, and Turks; at least one woman (with her 
sweetheart), and one Turk.* Gardes Francaises have come: real can- 
non, real cannoneers. Usher Maillard is busy; half-pay Elie, half-pay 
Hulin rage in the midst of thousands. 

“ How the great Bastille Clock ticks (inaudible) in its Inner Court 
there, at its ease, hour after hour; as if nothing special, for it or the 
world, were passing! It tolled One when the firing began; and is now 
pointing towards Five, and still the firing slakes not.—Far down, in their 
vaults, the seven Prisoners hear muffled din as of earthquakes ; their 
Turnkeys answer vaguely. 

“ Wo to thee, de Launay, with thy poor hundred Invalides! Broglie 
is distant, and his ears heavy: Besenval hears, but can send no help. 
One poor troop of Hussars has crept, reconnoitring, cautiously along 
the quais, as far as the Pont Neuf. ‘ We are come to join you,’ said the 
Captain ; for the crowd seems shoreless. A large-headed dwarfish indi- 
vidual, of smoke-bleared aspect, shambles forward, opening his blue lips, 
for there is sense in him; and croaks: ‘ Alight then, and give up your 
arms!’ The Hussar-Captain is too happy to be escorted to the bar- 
riers, and dismissed on parole. Who the squat individual was? Men 
answer, It is M. Marat, author of the excellent pacific Avis au Peuple ! 
Great truly, O thou remarkable Dogleech, is this thy day of emergence 
and new-birth: and yet this same day come four years But let 
the curtains of the Future hang. 

“ What shall de Launay do? One thing only de Launay could have 
done: what he said he would do. Fancy him sitting, from the first, with 
lighted taper, within arm’s length of the powder-magazine ; motionless, 
like old Roman Senator, or bronze Lamp-holder; coldly apprising Thu- 
riot, and all men, by a slight motion of his eye, what his resolution was : 
—Harmless he sat there, while unharmed; but the King’s fortress, 
meanwhile, could, might, would, or should, in nowise, be surrendered, 
save to the King’s Messenger: one old man’s life is worthless, so it be 
lost with honour; but think, ye brawling canaille, how will it be when 
a whole Bastille springs skyward!—In such statuesque, taper-holding 
attitude, one fancies de Launay might have left Thuriot, the red Clerks 
of the Bazoche, Curé of Saint-Stephen and all the tagrag-and-bobtail of 
the world, to work their will. 

“ And yet, withal, he could not do it. Hast thou considered how 
each man’s heart is so tremulously responsive to the hearts of all men ; 
hast thou noted how omnipotent is the very sound of many men? How 
their shriek of indignation palsies the strong soul; their howl of con- 
tumely withers with unfelt pangs ? The Ritter Gliick confessed that the 
ground-tone of the noblest passage, in one of his noblest Operas, was the 
voice of the populace he had heard at Vienna, crying to their Kaiser: 
Bread! Bread! Great is the combined voice of men; the utterance of 
their instincts, which are truer than their thoughts: it is the greatest a 
man encounters, among the sounds and shadows, which make up this 
World of Time. He who can resist that, has his footing somewhere be- 
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yond time. De Launay could not do it. Distracted, he hovers between 
two ; hopes in the middle of despair ; surrenders not his fortress ; declares 
that he will blow it up, seizes torches to blow it up, and does not blow it. 
Unhappy old de Launay, it is the death-agony of thy Bastille and thee! 
Jail, jailoring and jailor, all three, such as they may have been, must finish. 

“For four hours now has the World-Bedlam roared: call it the 
World-Chimera, blowing fire ! The poor Invalides have sunk under their 
battlements, or rise only with reversed muskets : they have made a white 
flag of napkins ; go beating the chamade, or seeming to beat, for one 
can hear nothing. The very Swiss at the Portcullis look weary of firing ; 
disheartened in the fire-deluge: a porthole at the drawbridge is opened, 
as by one that would speak. See Huissier Maillard, the shifty man ! 
On his plank, swinging over the abyss of that stone-ditch ; plank resting 
on parapet, balanced by weight of patriots,—he hovers perilous: such a 
dove towards such an ark! Deftly, thou shifty Usher: one man already 
fell; and lies smashed, far down there, against the masonry! Usher 
Maillard falls not: deftly, unerring he walks, with outspread palm. The 
Swiss holds a paper through his porthole ; the shifty Usher snatches it, 
and returns. Terms of surrender: Pardon, immunity to all! Are they 
accepted ?—‘ Foi d'officier, on the word of an officer,’ answers half-pay 
Hulin,—or half-pay Elie, for men do not agree on it, ‘ they are!’ Sinks 
the drawbridge,—Usher Maillard bolting it when down; rushes-in the 
living deluge: the Bastille is fallen! Victoire! La Bastille est 
prise /* 

We quote next the passage on the Burning of Chateaux. Mr 
Carlyle gives rather a different account from what English 
people have been used to, of that feature of the Revolution :— 


“ Starvation has been known among the French commonalty before 
this ; known and familiar. Did we not see them, in the year 1775, pre- 
senting, in sallow faces, in wretchedness and raggedness, their Petition of 
Grievances ; and, for answer, getting a brand-new gallows forty feet 
high? Hunger and darkness, through long years! For look back on 
that earlier Paris riot, when a great personage, worn out by debauchery, 
was believed to be in want of blood-baths ; and mothers, in worn raiment, 
yet with living hearts under it, ‘ filled the public places’ with their wild 
Rachel-cries,-etilled also by the gallows. T'wenty years ago, the Friend 
of Men (preaching to the deaf) described the Limousin peasants as wear- 
ing a pain-stricken (souffredvuleur ) look, a look past complaint, ‘ as if 
the oppression of the great were like the hail and the thunder, a thing 
irremediable, the ordinance of nature.’+ And now, if in some great hour, 
the shock of a falling Bastille should awaken you; and it were found to 
be the ordinance of art merely ; and remediable, reversible ! 

“ Or has the reader forgotten that ‘ flood of savages,’ which, in sight 





* Histoire de la Révolution, par Deux Amis de la Liberté, i. 267-306, Be- 
senval, iii. 410-434. Dusaulx: Prise de la Bastille, 291-301. Bailly: Mé- 
moires (Collection de Berville et Barricre), i. 322 et seqq. 
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of the same Friend of Men, descended from the mountains at Mont d’Or 7? 
Lank-haired haggard faces ; shapes rawboned, in high sabots ; in woollen 
jupes, with leather girdles studded with copper-nails! They rocked from 
foot to foot, and beat time with their elbows too, as the quarrel and battle 
which was not long in beginning went on; shouting fiercely ; the lank 
faces distorted into the similitude of a cruel laugh. For they were 
darkened and hardened: long had they been the prey of excise-men and 
tax-men ; of ‘ clerks with the cola spurt of their pen.’ It was the fixed 
prophecy of our old Marquis, which no man would listen to, that ‘ such 
Government by Blind-man’s-buff, stumbling along too far, would end by 
the General Overturn, the Culbute Générale !’ 

“ No man would listen, each went his thoughtless way ;—and Time and 
Destiny also travelled on. The Government by Blind-man’s-buff, stum- 
bling along, has reached the precipice inevitable for it. Dull Drudgery, 
driven on, by clerks with the cold dastard spurt of their pen, has been 
driven—intoa Communion of Drudges ! For now, moreover, there have come 
the strangest confused tidings ; by Paris Journals with their paper wings ; 
oy still more portentous, where no Journals are,* by rumour and conjec- 
ture : Oppression not inevitable ; a Bastille prostrate, and the Constitution 
fast getting ready! Which Constitution, if it be something and not 
nothing, what can it be but bread to eat ? 

“ The traveller, ‘ walking up hill bridle in hand,’ overtakes ‘a poor 
woman ;’ the image, as such commonly are, of drudgery and scarcity; 
‘ looking sixty years of age, though she is not yet twenty-eight.’ They 
have seven children, her poor drudge and she: a farm, with one cow, 
which helps to make the children soup; also one little horse, or garron. 
They have rents and quit-rents, Hens to pay to this Seigneur, Oat-sacks 
to that; King’s taxes, Statute-labour, Church-taxes, taxes enough ;—and 
think the times inexpressible. She has heard that somewhere, in some 
manner, something is to be done for the poor: ‘ God send it soon; for 
the dues and taxes crush us down (nous écrasent) !” 

* Fair prophecies are spoken, but they are not fulfilled. There have 
been Notables, Assemblages, turnings out and comingsin. Intriguing and 
maneuvring ; parliamentary eloquence and arguing, Greek meeting Greek 
in high places, has long gone on; yet still bread comes not. The harvest 
is reaped and garnered ; yet still we have no bread. Urged by despair 
and by hope, what can Drudgery do, but rise, as predicted, and produce 
the General Overturn ? 

“ Fancy, then, some five full-grown millions of such gaunt figures, with 
their haggard faces (figures haves); in woollen jupes, with copper- 
studded leather girths, and high sabots,—starting up to ask, as in forest- 
roarings, their washed Upper-Classes, after long unreviewed centuries, 


virtually this question : How have ye treated us ; how have ye taught us, 


fed us, and led us, while we toiled for you? The answer can be read in 
flames, over the nightly summer-sky. This is the feeding and leading 
we have had of you: Empriness,—of pocket, of stomach, of head, and 
of heart. Behold there is nothing in us ; nothing but what nature gives 
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her wild children of the desert: Ferocity and Appetite ; Strength grounded 
on Hunger. Did ye mark among your Rights of Man, that man was 
not to die of starvation, while there was bread reaped by him? It is 
among the Mights of Man. 

“ Seventy-two Chateaus have flamed aloft in the Maconnais and Beau- 
jolais alone: this seems the centre of the conflagration ; but it has spread 
over Dauphiné, Alsace, the Lyonnais; the whole south-east is in a blaze. 
All over the north, from Rouen to Metz, disorder is abroad: smugglers 
of salt go openly in armed bands: the barriers of towns are burnt ; toll- 
gatherers, tax-gatherers, official persons put to flight. ‘ It was thought,’ 
says Young, ‘the people, from hunger, would revolt ;’ and we see they 
have done it. Desperate Laekalls, long prowling aimless, now finding 
hope in gees itself, everywhere form a nucleus. ‘They ring the 
Church bell by way of tocsin: and the Parish turns out to the work.* 
Ferocity, atrocity ; hunger and revenge: such work as we can imagine | 

“ Til stands it now with the Seigneur, who, for example, ‘ has walled up 
the only Fountain of the Township ;’ who has ridden high on his chartier 
and parchment ; who has preserved Game not wisely but too well. 
Churches also, and Canonries, are sacked, without mercy ; which have 
shorn the flock too close, forgetting to feed it. Wo to the land over 
which Sansculottism, in its day of vengeance, tramps roughshod,—shod 
in sabots! Highbred Seigneurs, with their delicate women and little 
ones, had to ‘ fly half-naked,’ under cloud of night; glad to escape the 
flames, and even worse. You meet them at the tables-d’héte of inns; 
making wise reflections or foolish that ‘rank is destroyed; uncertain 
whither they shall now wend+. The metayer will find it convenient to 
be slack in paying rent. As for the Tax-gatherer, he, long hunting as a 
biped of prey, may now get hunted as one; his Majesty’s Exchequer will 
not ‘ fill up the Deficit,’ this season: it is the notion of many that a 
Patriot Majesty, being the Restorer of French Liberty, has abolished most 
taxes, though, for their private ends, some men make a secret of it. 

“* Where this will end? In the Abyss, one may prophesy ; whither all 
Delusions, are, at all moments, travelling; where this Delusion has now 
arrived. For if there be a Faith, from of old, it is this, as we often re- 
peat, that no Lie can live for ever. The very Truth has to change its 
vesture, from time to time ; and be born again. But all Lies have sen- 
tence of death written down against them, in Heaven’s Chancery itself; 
and, slowly or fast, advance incessantly towards their hour. ‘ The sign 
of a Grand Seigneur being landlord,’ says the vehement plain-spoken 
Arthur Young, ‘ are wastes, /andes, deserts, ling: go to his residence, 
you will find it in the middle of a forest, peopled with deer, wild boars 
and wolves. The fields are scenes of pitiable management, as the houses 
are of misery. To see so many millions of hands, that would be indus- 
trious, all idle and starving: oh, if I were legislator of France, for one 
day, I would make these great lords skip again !’{ O Arthur, thou now 
actually beholdest them skip ;—wilt thou grow to grumble at that too? 





* See Histoire Parlemantaire, ii. 243—6, 
+ See Young, i. 149, &c. 
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“ For long years and generations it lasted, but the time came. Feather- 
brain, whom no reasoning and no pleading could touch, the glare of the 
firebrand had to illuminate: there remained but that method. Consider 
it, look at it! The widow is gathering nettles for her children’s dinner ; 
a perfumed Seigneur, delicately lounging in the CEil-de-Beeuf, has an 
alchemy whereby he will extract from her the third nettle, and name it 
Rent and Law: such an arrangement must end. Ought it? But, O 
most fearful is swch an ending! Let those, to whom God, in His great 
mercy, has granted time and space, prepare another and milder one.” 


We shall now give a still more striking scene: the opening of 
the “ Insurrection of Women.” 


“ If Voltaire once, in splenctic humour, asked his countrymen: ‘ But 

you, Gualches, what have you invented ?’ they can now answer : the Art 
of Insurrection. It was an art needed in these last singular times: an 
art, for which the French nature, so full of vehemence, so free from 
depth, was perhaps of all others the fittest. 
‘ “ Accordingly, to what a height, one may well say of perfection, has 
this branch of human industry been carried by France, within the last 
half century! Insurrection, which; Lafayette thought, might be ‘the 
most sacred of duties,’ ranks now, for the French people, among the 
duties which they can perform. Other mobs are dull masses; which 
roll onwards with a dull fierce tenacity, a dull fierce heat, but emit no 
light-flashes of genius as they go. The French mob, again, is among 
the liveliest phenomena of our world. So rapid, audacious ; so clear- 
sighted, inventive, prompt to seize the moment ; instinct with life to its 
finger-ends! That talent, were there no other, of spontaneously stand- 
ing in queue, distinguishes, as we said, the French People from all Se 
ancient and modern. 

“ Let the reader confess too that, taking one thing with another, per- 
haps few terrestrial Appearances are better worth considering than mobs. 
Your mob is a genuine outburst of Nature ; issuing from, or communicat- 
ing with, the deepest deep of Nature. When so much goes grinning and 
grimacing as a lifeless Formality, and under the stiff buckram no heart 
can be felt beating, here once more, if nowhere else, is a Sincerity and 
Reality. Shudder at it ; or even shriek over it, if thou must ; neverthe- 
less consider it. Such a Complex of human Forces and Individualities 
hurled forth, in their transcendental mood, to act and react, on circum- 
stances and on one another; to work out what it is in them to work. 
The thing they will do is known to no man; least of all to themselves. 
It is the inflammablest immeasurable Fire-work, generating, consuming 
itself. With what phases, to what extent, with what results it will burn 
off, Philosophy and Perspicacity conjecture in vain. 

*** Man, as has been written, ‘is for ever interesting to man; nay, 
properly there is nothing else interesting.’ In which light also, may we 
not discern why most Battles have become so wearisome? Battles, in 
these ages, are transacted by mechanism; with the slightest possible 
development of human individuality or spontaneity; men = even die, 
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and kill one another, in an artificial manner. Battles ever since Homer's 
time, when they were Fighting Mobs, have mostly ceased to be worth 
looking at, worth reading of, or remembering. How many wearisome 
bloody Battles does History strive to represent ; or even, in a husky way, 
to sing :—and she would omit or carelessly slur-over this one Insurrec- 
tion of Women ? 

“ A thought, or dim raw-material of a thought, was fermenting all 
night, universally in the female head, and might explode. In squalid 
garret, on “_— morning, Maternity awakes, to hear children weep- 
ing for bread. aternity must forth to the streets, to the herb-markets 
and Bakers’-queues; meets there wtth hunger-stricken Maternity, 
sympathetic, exasperative. O we unhappy women! But, instead of 
Bakers’-queues, why not to Aristocrats’ palaces, the root of the matter ? 
Allons! Let us assemble. To the Hotel-de-Ville ; to Versailles; to 
the Lanterne ! 

“In one of the Guardhouses of the Quartier Saint-Eustache, ‘a young 
woman’ seizes a drum,—for how shall National Guards give fire on 
women, on a young woman? The young woman seizes the drum; sets 
forth, beating it, ‘uttering cries relative to the dearth of grains.’ De- 
scend, O mothers; descend, ye Judiths, to food and revenge !—All 
women gather and go ; crowds storm all stairs, force out all women: the 
female Insurrectionary Force, according to Camille, resembles the En- 
glish Naval one; there is a universal ‘ Press of women.’ Robust Dames 
of the Halle, slim mantua-makers, assiduous, risen with the dawn; 
ancient Virginity tripping to matins; the Housemaid, with early broom ; 
all must go. Rouse ye, O women; the laggard men will not act; they 
say, we ourselves may act! 

“ And so, like snowbreak from the mountains, for every staircase is a 
melted brook, it storms ; tumultuous, wild-shrilling, towards the Hétel- 
de-Ville. Tumultuous ; with or without drum-music: for the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine also has tucked up its gown; and, with besom-staves, 
fire-irons, and even rusty pistols (void of ammunition), is flowing on. 
Sound of it flies, with a velocity of sound, to the utmost Barriers. By 
seven o'clock, on this raw October morning, fifth of the month, the 
Townhall will see wonders. Nay, as chance would have it, a male party 
are already there ; clustering tumultuously round some National Patrol, 
and a Baker who has been seized with short weights. They are there ; 
and have even lowered the rope of the Lanterne. So that the official 
persons have to smuggle forth the short-weighing Baker by back doors, 
and even send ‘to all the Districts ’ for more force. 

“ Grand it was, says Camille, to see so many Judiths, from eight to 
ten thousand of them in all, rushing out to search into the root of the 
matter! Not unfrightful it must have been; ludicro-terrific, and most 
unmanageable. At such hour the overwatched Three Hundred are not 
yet stirring: none but some Clerks, a company of National Guards; and 
M. de Gouvion, the Major-General. Gouvion has fought in America 
for the cause of civil Liberty ; a man of no inconsiderable heart, but defi- 
cient in head. He is, for the moment, in his back apartment; assuag- 
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ing Usher Maillard, the Bastille-serjeant, who has come, as too many do, 
with ‘representations. The assuagement is still incomplete when our 
Judiths arrive. 

“The National Guards form on the outer stairs, with levelled 
bayonets ; the ten thousand Judiths press up, resistless; with obtesta- 
tions, with outspread hands,—merely to speak to the Mayor. The rear 
forces them; nay, from male hands in the rear, stones already fly: the 
National Guard must do one of two things; sweep the Place de Gréve 
with cannon, or else open to right and left. They open; the living de- 
luge rushes in. Through all rooms and cabinets, upwards to the top- 
most belfry: ravenous; seeking arms, seeking Mayors, seeking justice ; 
—while, again, the better-dressed speak kindly to the Clerks; point out 
the misery of these poor women ; also their ailments, some even of an in- 
teresting sort.* 

“ Poor M. de Gouvion is shiftless in this extremity ;—a man shiftless, 
perturbed; who will one day commit suicide. How happy for him that 
Usher Maillard, the shifty, was there, at the moment, though making 
representations! Fly back, thou shifty Maillard; seek the Bastille 
Company; and O return fast with it; above all, with thy own shifty 
head! For, behold, the Judiths .can find no Mayor or Municipal; 
scarcely, in the topmost belfry, can they find poor Abbé Lefevre the 
Powder-distributor. Him, for want of a better, they suspend there; 
in the pale morning light ; over the top of all Paris, which swims in one’s 
failing eyes :—a horrible end? Nay, the rope broke, as French ropes 
often did ; or else an Amazon cut it. Abbé Lefevre falls, some twenty 
feet, rattling among the leads ; and lives long years after, though always 
with ‘a tremblement in the limbs.’+ 

“ And now doors fly under hatchets: the Judiths have broken the 
Armoury ; have seized guns and cannons, three money-bags, paper-heaps ; 
torches flare: in few minutes, our brave Hotel-de-Ville which dates 
from the Fourth Henry, will, with all that it holds, be in flames !” 


Here opens a new chapter. 

“ In flames, truly,—were it not that Usher Maillard, swift of foot, 
shifty of head, has returned ! 

“ Maillard, of his own motion, for Gouvion or the rest would not 
even sanction him,—snatches a drum; descends the Porch-stairs, ran- 
tan, beating sharp, with loud rolls, his Rogues’-march: to Versailles! 
Allons ; a Versailles! As men beat on kettle or warming-pan, when 
angry she-bees, or say, flying desperate wasps, are to be hived ; and the 
desperate insects hear it, and cluster round it,—simply as round @ guid- 
ance, where there was none: so now these Menads round shifty Mail- 
lard, Riding-Usher of the Chatelet. The axe pauses uplifted; Abbé 
Lefevre is left half-hanged ; from the belfry downwards all vomits itself. 
What rub-a-dub is that? Stanislas Maillard, Bastille-hero, will lead us 
to Versailles? Joy to thee, Maillard; blessed art thou above Riding- 
Ushers! Away then, away ! 





* Deux Amis, iii. 141—166. 
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“ The seized cannon are yoked with seized cart-horses: brownlocked 
Démoiselle Théroigne, with pike and helmet, sits there as gunneress, 
‘ with haughty eye and serene fair countenance;” comparable, some think, 
to the Maid of Orleans, or even recalling ‘ the idea of Pallas Athene.’* 
Maillard (for his drum still rolls) is, by heaven-rending acclamation, 
admitted General. Maillard hastens the languid march. Maillard, beat- 
ing rhythmic, with sharp ran-tan, all along the Quais, leads forward, 
with difficulty, his Menadic host. Such a host—marched not in silence ! 
The bargeman pauses on the river; all wagoners and coach-drivers fly ; 
men peer from windows,—not women, lest they be pressed. Sight of 
sights: Bacchantes, in these ultimate Formalised Ages! Bronze Henri 
looks on, from his Pont-Neuf; the Monarchic Louvre, Medicean 
Tuileries see a day not theretofore seen. 

“ And now Maillard has his Menads in the Champs Elysées (fields 
Tartarean rather); and the Hotel-de-Ville has suffered comparatively 
nothing. Broken doors; an Abbé Lefevre, who shall never more dis- 
tribute powder ; three sacks of money, most part of which (for Sanscu- 
lottism, though famishing, is not without honour) shall be returned :+ 
this is all the damage. Great Maillard! A small nucleus of order is 
round his drum; but his outskirts fluctuate like the mad ocean: for 
rascality male and female is flowing in on him, from the four winds ; 
guidance there is none bat in his single head and two drumsticks. 

“ O Maillard, when, since war first was, had General of Force such a 
task before him, as thou this day? Walter the Penniless still touches 
the feeling heart: but then Walter had sanction: had space to turn in ; 
and also his Crusaders were of the male sex. Thou, this day, disowned 
of Heaven and Earth, art General of Menads. Their inarticulate frenzy 
thou must, on the spur of the instant, render into articulate words, into 
actions that are not frantic. Fail in it, this way or that! Pragmatical 
Officiality, with its penalties and law-books, waits before thee; Menads 
storm behind. If such hewed off the melodious head of Orpheus, and 
hurled it into the Peneus waters, what may they not make of thee,— 
thee rhythmic merely, with no music but a sheepskin drum !—Maillard did 
not fail. Remarkable Maillard, if fame were not an accident, and history 
a distillation of rumour, how remarkable wert thou! * * * * * 

“ Scarcely was Maillard gone, when M. de Gouvion’s message to 
all the Districts, and such tocsin and drumming of the générale, 
began to take effect. Armed National Guards from every District ; 
especially the Grenadiers of the Centre, who are our old Gardes 
Frangaises, arrive, in quick sequence, on the Place de Gréve. An ‘ im- 
mense people’ is there; Saint-Antoine, with pike and rusty firelock, is 
all crowding thither, be it welcome or unwelcome. The Centre Grenadiers 
are received with cheering: ‘it is not cheers that we want,’ answer 
they gloomily ; ‘ the nation has been insulted; to arms, and come with 
us for orders!’ Ha, sits the wind so? Patriotism and Patrollotism 
are now one! 





* Deux Amis, iii. 157. 
+ Histoire Parlementaire, iii. 310, 
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’“ The Three Hundred have assembled ; ‘ all the Committees are in acti- 
vity ;’ Lafayette is dictating despatches for Versailles, when a Deputation 
of the Centre Grenadiers introduces itself to him. The Deputation makes 
military obeisance ; and thus speaks, not without a kind of thought in it : 
‘ Mon Général, we are deputed by the Six Companies of Grenadiers. 
We do not think you a traitor, but we think the Government betrays 
you ; it is time that this end. We cannot turn our bayonets against 
women crying to us for bread. ‘The people are miserable, the source of 
the mischief is at Versailles: we must go seek the King, and bring him 
to Paris. We must exterminate (exterminer) the Regiment de Flandre 
and the Gardes-du-Corps, who have dared to trample on the National 
Cockade. If the King be too weak to wear his crown, let him lay it down. 
You will crown his Son, you will name a Council of Regency ; and all will 
go better.”"* Reproachful astonishment paints itself on the face of 
Lafayette; speaks itself from his eloquent chivalrous lips: in vain. 
* My General, we would shed the last drop of our blood for you; but the 
root of the mischief is at Versailles: we must go and bring the King to 
Paris ; all the people wish it, tout le peuple le veut. 

“ My General descends to the outer staircase ; and harangues ; once 
more in vain. ‘ To Versailles! To Versailles!’ Mayor Bailly, sent for 
through floods of Sansculottism, attempts academic oratory from his gilt 
state-coach ; realises nothing but infinite hoarse cries of: ‘ Bread! To 
Versailles !’—and gladly shrinks within doors. Lafayette mounts the white 
charger ; and again harangues, and reharangues: with eloquence, with 
firmness, indignant demonstration ; with all things but persuasion. ‘ To 
Versailles ! To Versailles!’ So lasts it, hour after hour ;—for the space 
of half a day. 

“ The great Scipio Americanus can do nothing ; not so much as escape. 
* Morbieu, mon Général,’ cry the Grenadiers serrying their ranks as the 
white charger makes a motion that way, ‘ You will not leave us, you will 
abide with us!’ A perilous juncture: Mayor Bailly and the Municipals 
sit quaking within doors; My General is prisoner without: the Place de 
Gréve, with its thirty thousand Regulars, its whole irregular Saint-An- 
tome and Saint-Marceau, is one minatory mass of clear or rusty steel ; 
all hearts set, with a moody fixedness, on one object. Moody, fixed are 
all hearts: tranquil is no heart,—if it be not that of the white charger, 
who paws there, with arched neck, composedly champing his bit ; as if 
no World, with its Dynasties and Eras, were now rushing down. The 
drizzly day tends westward ; the cry is still: ‘ To Versailles !’ 

“ Nay now, borne from afar, come quite sinister cries; hoarse, rever- 
berating in longdrawn hollow murmurs, with syllables too like those of 
Lanterne ! Or else, irregular Sansculottism may be marching off, of 
itself ; with pikes, nay with cannon. The inflexible Scipio does at length, 
by aide-de-camp, ask of the Municipals: Whether or not he may go? A 
Letter is handed out to him, over armed heads ; sixty thousand faces flash 
fixedly on his, there is stillness and no bosom breathes, till he have read. 
By bea he grows suddenly pale! Do the Municipals permit? ‘ Per- 
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mit and even order,’—since he can no other. Clangour of approval 
rends the welkin. To your ranks, then; let us march! 

“ It is, as we compute, towards three in the afternoon. Indignant Na- 
tional Guards may dine for once from their haversack: dined or undined, 
they march with one heart. Paris flings up her windows, claps hands, as 
the Avengers, with their shrilling drums and shalms tramp by; she will 
then sit pensive, apprehensive, and pass rather a sleepless night.* On 
the white charger, Lafayette, in the slowest possible manner, going and 
coming, and eloquently haranguing among the ranks, rolls onward with 
his thirty thousand. Saint-Antoine, with pike and cannon, has preceded 
him ; a mixed multitude, of all and of no arms, hovers on his flanks and 
skirts ; the country once more pauses agape: Paris marche sur nous.” 


We cannot stop here. See the beginning of the next chapter. 


“ For indeed, about this same moment, Maillard has halted his drag- 
gled Menads on the last hill-top ; and now Versailles, and the Chateau 
of Versailles, and far and wide the inheritance of Royalty opens to the 
wondering eye. From far on the right, over Marly and Saint-Germain- 
en-Lay ; round towards Rambouillet, on the left: beautiful all ; softly em- 
bosomed ; as if in sadness, in the dim moist weather! And near before 
us is Versailles, New and Old; with that broad frondent Avenue de Ver- 
sailles between,—stately-frondent, broad, 300 feet as men reckon, with four 
rows of elms; and then the Chateau de Versailles, ending in royal Parks 
and}Pleasances, gleaming lakelets, arbours, Labyrinths, the Ménagerie, and 
Great and Little Trianon. High-towered dwellings, leafy pleasant places ; 
where the gods of this lower world abide: whence, nevertheless, black 
Care cannot be excluded ; whither Menadic Hunger is even now advancing, 
armed with pike-thyrsi! 

“ Yes, yonder, oo where our straight frondent Avenue, joined, 
as you note, by Two frondent brother Avenues from this hand and from 
that, spreads out into Place Royale and Palace Forecourt ; yonder is the 
Salle des Menus. Yonder an august Assembly sits regenerating France. 
Forecourt, Grand Court, Court of Marble, Court narrowing into Court 
you may discern next, or fancy: on the extreme verge of which that 
glass-dome, visibly glittering like a star of hope, is the—(Eil-de-Beeuf! 
Yonder, or nowhere in the world, is bread baked for us. But, O Mes- 
dames, were not one thing good: That our cannons, with Demoiselle 
Théroigne and all show of war, be put to the rear? Submission beseems 
petitioners of a National Assembly; we are strangers in Versailles,— 
whence, too audibly, there comes even now sound as of tocsin and géné- 
rale! Also to put on, if possible, a cheerful countenance, hiding our 
sorrows; and even to sing? Sorrow, pitied of the Heavens, is hateful, 
suspicious to the Earth——So counsels shifty Maillard; haranguing his 
Menads, on the heights near Versailles. 

“ Cunning Maillard’s dispositions are obeyed. The draggled Insur- 
rectionists advance up the Avenue, ‘ in three columns’ among the four 
Elm-rows; ‘ singing Henri Quatre,’ with what melody they can; and 
shouting Vive le Rot. Versailles, though the Elm-rows are dripping wet, 
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crowds from both sides, with: ‘ Vivent no Parisiennes, Our Paris ones 
for ever!” 


We skip 20 pages, and pass to a later part of the same incident. 


“ Deep sleep has fallen promiscuously on the high and on the low, 
suspending most things, even wrath and famine. Darkness covers the 
Earth. But, far on the north-east, Paris flings up her great yellow 
gleam ; far into the wet black Night. For all is illuminated there, as in 
the old July Nights ; the streets deserted, for alarm of war ; the Munici- 
pals all wakeful ; patrols hailing, with their hoarse Who-goes. There, as 
we discover, our poor slim Louison Chabray, her poor nerves all fluttered, 
is arriving about this very hour. There Usher Maillard will arrive, about 
an hour hence, ‘ towards four in the morning.’ They report, successively, 
to a wakeful Hotel-de-Ville what comfort they can report ; which again, 
with early dawn, large comfortable placards, shall impart to all men. 

“Lafayette, in the Hotel de Noailles, not far from the Chateau, having 
now finished haranguing, sits with his officers consulting : at five o'clock 
the unanimous best counsel is, that a man so tost and toiled for twenty- 
feur hours and more, fling himself on a bed, and seek some rest. 

* . . * * 

“ The dull dawn of a new morning, drizzly and chill, had but broken 
over Versailles, when it pleased Destiny that a Bodyguard should look 
out of window, on the right wing of the Chateau, to see what prospect 
there was in Heaven and in Earth. Rascality male and female is prowl- 
ing in view of him. His fasting stomach is, with good cause, sour; he 
perhaps cannot forbear a passing malison on them; least of all can he 
forbear answering such. 

* T}l words breed worse: till the worst word came ; and then the ill deed. 
Did the maledicent Bodyguard, getting (as was too inevitable) better 
malediction than he gave, load his musketoon, and threaten to fire ; nay, 
actually fire? Were wise who wist! It stands asserted ; to us not credi- 
bly. Be this as it may, menaced Rascality, in whinnying scorn, is shak- 
ing at all Grates : the fastening of one (some write, it was a chain merely) 
gives way ; Rascality is in the Grand Court, whinnying louder still. 

“ The maledicent Bodyguard, more Bodyguards than he do now give 
fire; a man’s arm is shattered. Lecointre will depose* that ‘ the Sieur 
Cardaine, a National Guard without arms, was stabbed.’ But see, 
sure enough, poor Jeréme l’Heritier, an unarmed National Guard he 
too, ‘ cabinet maker, a saddler’s son, of Paris,’ with the down of youth- 
hood still on his chin,—he reels death-stricken ; rushes to the pavement, 
scattering it with his blood and brains !—Allelew! Wilder than Irish 
wakes, rises the howl: of pity; of infinite revenge. In few moments, 
the Grate of the innerand inmost Court,which they name Court of Marble, 
this too is forced, or surprised, and bursts open : the Court of Marble too 
is overflowed: up the Grand Staircase, up all stairs and entrances rushes 
the living Deluge ! Deshuttes and Varigny, the two sentry Bodyguards, 
are trodden down, are massacred with a hundred pikes. Women snatch 
their cutlasses, or any weapon, and storm-in Menadic:—other women 
lift the corpse of shot Jeréme ; lay it down on the marble steps ; there 
shall the livid face and smashed head, dumb for ever, speak. 
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“ Wo now to all Bodyguards, mercy is none for them! Miomandre de 
Sainte-Marie pleads with soft words, on the Grand Staircase, ‘ descending 
four steps :-—to the roaring tornado. His comrades snatch him up, by 
the skirts and belts ; literally, from the jaws of Destruction ; and slam-to 
their Door. This also will stand few instants; the panels shivering in, 
like potsherds. Barricading serves not: fly fast, ye Bodyguards; rabid 
Insurrection, like the hellhound Chase, uproaring at your heels ! 

The terrorstruck Bodyguards fly, bolting and barricading ; it follows. 
Whitherward? Through hall on hall: wo, now! towards the Queen’s 
Suite of Rooms, in the furthest room of which the Queen is now asleep. 
Five sentinels rush through that long Suite ; they are in the Anteroom 
knocking loud: ‘ Save the Queen!’ Trembling women fall at their feet 
with tears; are answered: ‘ yes, we will die ; save ye the Queen {’ 

“ Tremble not, women, but haste: for, lo, another voice shouts far 
through the outermost door, ‘ save the Queen!’ and the door is shut. 
It is brave Miomandre’s voice that shouts this second warning. He has 
stormed across imminent death to do it; fronts imminent death, having 
done it. Brave Tardivet du Repaire, bent on the same desperate service, 
was borne down with pikes ; his comrades hardly snatched him in again 
alive. Miomandre and Tardivet: let the names of those two Body- 
guards, as the names of brave men should, live long. 

“Trembling Maids of Honour, one of whom from afar caught glimpse of 
Miomandre as well as heard him, hastily wrap the Queen ; not in robes 
of state. She flies for her life, across the (il-de-Beeuf ; against the 
main door of which too Insurrection batters. She is in the King’s Apart- 
ment, in the King’s arms; she clasps her children amid a faithful few. 
The Imperial-hearted bursts into mother’s tears: ‘O my friends, save 
me and my children, O mes amis, sauvez moi et mes enfans!’ The 
battering of Insurrectionary axes clangs audible across the (Zil-de-Beeuf: 
What an hour! 

“ Yes, friends: a hideous fearful hour; shameful alike to Governed 
and Governor ; wherein Governed and Governor ignominiously testify that 
their relation is at an end. Rage, which had brewed itself in twenty 
thousand hearts, for the last four-and-twenty hours, has taken fire : 
Jeréme’s brained corpse lies there as live-coal. It is, as we said, the 
infinite Element bursting in; wild-surging through all corridors and 
conduits. 

“ Meanwhile, the poor Bodyguards have got hunted mostly into the 
(Kil-de-Boeuf. They may die there, at the King’s threshold ; they can 
do little to defend it. They are heaping tabouwrets (stools of honour), 
benches and all moveables, against the door; at which the axe of Insur- 
rection thunders. But did brave Miomandre perish, then, at the Queen’s 
outer door? No, he was fractured, slashed, lacerated, left for dead; he 
has nevertheless crawled hither; and shall live, honoured of loyal 
France. Remark also, in flat contradiction to much which has been said 
and sung, that Insurrection did not burst that door he had defended ; 
but hurried elsewhither, seeking new Bodyguards.* 

“ Poor Bodyguards, with their Thyestes’ Opera-Repast! Well for 
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them, that Insurrection has only pikes and axes ; no right sieging-tools ! It 
shakes and thunders. Must they all perish miserably, and Royalty with 
them? Deshuttes and Varigny, massacred at the first inbreak, have 
been beheaded in the marble court: a sacrifice to Jerdéme’s manes: 
Jourdan with the tile-beard did that duty willingly ; and asked, If there 
were no more? Another captive they are leading round the corpse, 
with howl-chauntings: may not Jourdan again tuck up his sleeves ? 

“ And louder and louder rages Insurrection within, plundering if it 
cannot kill; louder and louder it thunders at the (£il-de-Boeuf: what 
can now hinder its bursting in ?—-On a sudden it ceases; the battering 
has ceased! Wild rushing: the cries grow fainter ; there is silence, or 
the tramp of regular steps ; then a friendly knocking : ‘ We are the Centre 
Grenadiers, old Gardes Frangaises : open to us, Messieurs of the Garde- 
du-Corps ; we have not forgotten how you saved us at Fontenoy |’* The 
door is opened ; enter Captain Gondran and the Centre Grenadiers : 
there are military embracings ; there is sudden deliverance from death 
into life. 

1“ Strange Sons of Adam! It wasto ‘exterminate’ these Gardes-du- 
Corps that the Centre Grenadiers left home ; and now they have rushed 
to save them from extermination, The memory of common peril, of old 
help, melts the rough heart; bosom is clasped to bosom, not in war. 
The King shews himself, one moment, through the door of his apartment, 
with: ‘ Do not hurt my Guards !"—‘ Soyons freves, let us be brothers!’ 
cries Captain Gondran ; and again dashes off, with levelled bayonets, to 
sweep the Palace clear. 

“ Now too Lafayette, suddenly roused, not from sleep (for his eyes 
had not yet closed), arrives; with passionate popular eloquence, with 
prompt military word of command. National Guards, suddenly roused, 
by sound of trumpet and alarm-drum, are all arriving. The death- 
knell ceases: the first sky-lambent blaze of Insurrection is got damped 
down ; it burns now, if unextinguished, yet flameless, as charred coals do, 
and not inextinguishable.” 


And what (it may be asked) are Mr Carlyle’s opinions ? 

If this means, whether is he Tory, Whig, or Democrat; is 
he for things as they are, or for things nearly as they are ; or is 
he one who thinks that subverting things as they are, and setting 
up Democracy is the main thing needful? we answer, he is none 
of all these. We should say that he has appropriated and made 
part of his own frame of thought, nearly all that is good in alt 
these several modes of thinking. But it may be asked, what 
opinion has Mr Carlyle formed of the French Revolution, as an 
event in universal history; and this question is entitled to an 
answer. It should be, however, premised, that in a history upon 
the plan of Mr Carlyle’s, the opinions of the writer are a matter © 
of secondary importance. In reading an ordinary historian, we 
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want to know his opinions, because it is mainly his opinions of 
things, and not the things themselves, that he sets before us; or 
if any features of the things themselves, those chiefly, which his 
opinions lead him to consider as of importance. Our readers 
have seen sufficient in the extracts we have made for them, to 
be satisfied that this is not Mr Carlyle’s method. Mr Carlyle 
brings the thing before us in the concrete—clothed, not indeed in 
all its properties and circumstances, since these are infinite, but 
in as many of them as can be authentically ascertained and 
imaginatively realized: not prejudging that some of those pro- 
perties and circumstances will prove instructive and others not, 
a prejudgment which is the fertile source of misrepresentation 
and one-sided historical delineation without end. Every one 
knows, who has attended (for instance) to the sifting of a com- 
plicated case by a court of justice, that as long as our image of 
the fact remains in the slightest degree vague and hazy and un- 
defined, we cannot tell but that what we do not yet distinetly see 
may he precisely that on which all turns. Mr Carlyle, there- 
fore, brings us acquainted with persons, things, and events, before 
he suggests to us what to think of them: nay, we see that this 
is the very process by which he arrives at his own thoughts ; he 
paints the thing to himself—he constructs a picture of it in his 
own mind, and does not, till afterwards, make any logical propo- 
sitions about it at all. ‘This done, his logical propositions con- 
cerning the thing may be true, or may be false the thing is 
there, and any reader may find a totally different set of propo- 
sitions in it if he can; as he might in the reality, if that had 
been before him. 

We, for our part, do not always agree in Mr Carlyle’s 
opinions either on things or on men. But we hold it to be im- 
possible that any person should set before himself a perfectl 
true picture of a great historical event, as it actually epened, 
and yet that his judgment of it should be radically wrong. Dif- 
fering partially from some of Mr Carlyle’s detached views, we 
hold his theory, or theorem, of the Revolution, to be the true 
theory; true as far as it goes, and wanting little of being as 
pone as any theory of so vast and complicated a phenomena 
can be. Nay, we do not think that any rational creature, now 
that the thing can be looked at calmly, now that we have nothing 
to hope or to fear from it, can form any second theory on the matter. 

Mr Carlyle’s view of the Revolution is briefly this : That it was 
the breaking down of a great Imposture: which had not always 
been an Imposture, but had been becoming such for several cen- 
turies, 


Two bodies—the King and Feudal Nobility, and the Clergy— 
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held their exalted stations, and received the obedience and 
allegiance which were paid to them, by virtue solely of their 
affording guidance to the people: the one, directing and keeping 
order among them in their conjunct operations towards the pursuit 
of their most important temporal interests ; the other, ministering 
to their spiritual teaching and culture. These are the grounds 
on which alone any government either claims obedience or finds 
it: for the obedience of twenty-five millions to a few huudred 
thousand never yet was yielded to avowed tyranny. 
Now, this guidance, the original ground of all obedience, the 
eye classes did for centuries give. ‘The King and the 
Nobles led the people in war, and protected and judged them in 
peace, being the fittest persons to do so who then existed ; and 
the Clergy did teach the best doctrine, did inculcate and impress 
upon the people the best rule of life then known, and did believe 
in the doctrine and in the rule of life which they taught, and 
rhanifested their belief by their actions, and believed that, in teach- 
ing it, they were doing the highest thing appointed to mortals. 
So far as they did this, both spiritual and temporal rulers de- 
served and obtained reverence, and willing loyal obedienee. But 
for centuries before the French Revolution, the sincerity which 
once was in this scheme of society was gradually dying out. 
The King and the Nobles afforded less and less of any real 
guidance, of any real protection to the people; and even ceased 
more and more to fancy that they afforded any. All the impor- 
tant business of society went on without them, nay, mostly in 
spite of their hindrance. ‘The appointed spiritual teachers ceased 
to do their duty as teachers, ceased to practise what they taught, 
ceased to believe it, but alas, not to cant about it, or to receive 
wages as teachers of it. Thus the whole scheme of society and go- 
vernment in France become one great Lie: the places of honour 
and power being all occupied by persons whose sole claim to occupy 
them was the pretence of being what they were not, of doing what 
they did not, nor even for a single moment attempted to do. All 
other vileness and profligacy in the rulers of a country were but 
the inevitable consequences of this inherent vice in the condition of 
their existence. And, this continuing for centuries, the government 
growing ever more and more consciously a Lie, the people ever 
more and more perceiving it to be such, the day of reckoning, 
which comes for all impostures, came for this : the Good would no 
longer obey such rulers, the Bad ceased to be in awe of them, 
and both together rose up and hurled them into chaos. 
Such is Mr Carlyle’s idea of what the Revolution was, And 
now, as to the melancholy turn it took, the horrors which accom- 
panied it, the iron despotism by which it was forced to wind 
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itself up, and the smallness of its positive results, compare 
with those which were hoped for by the sanguine in its com- 
mencement, 

Mr Carlyle’s theory of these things is also a simple one: That 
the men, most of them good, and many of them among the most 
instructed of their generation, who attempted at that period to 
regenerate France, failed in what it was impossible that any one 
should succeed in: namely, in attempting to found a government, 
to create a new order of society, a new set of institutions and 
habits, among a people having no convictions to base such order 
of things upon. ‘That the existing government, habits, state of 
society, were bad, this the people were thoroughly convinced of, 
and rose up as one man, to declare, in every language of deed and 
word, that they would no more endure it. What was, was bad ; but 
what was good, nobody had determined; no opinion on that sub- 
ject had rooted itself in the people’s minds ; nor was there even 
any person, or any body of persons, deference for whom was 
rooted in their minds and whose word they were willing to take 
for all the rest. Suppose, then, that the twelve hundred members 
of the Constituent Assembly had even been gifted with perfect 
knowledge what arrangement of society was best:—how were they 
to get time to establish it? Or how were they to hold the peo- 
ple in obedience to it when established? A people with no pre- 
conceived reverence, either for it or for them; a people like 
slaves broke from their fetters—with all man’s boundless desires 
let loose in indefinite expectation, and all the influences of habit 
and imagination which keep mankind patient under the denial of 
what they crave for, annihilated for the time, never to be 
restored but in some quite different shape ? 

Faith, doubtless, in representative institutions, there was, and 
of the firmest kind; but unhappily this was not enough: for all 
that representative institutions themselves can do, is to give prac- 
tical effect to the faith of the people in something else. What 
is a representative constitution ? Simply a set of contrivances for 
ascertaining the convictions of the people ; for enabling them to 
declare what men they have faith in ; or, failing such, what things 
the majority of them will insist upon having done to them—by 
what rude they are willing to be governed. But what if the ma- 
jority have not faith in any men, nor know even in the smallest 
degree what things they wish to have done, in what ‘manner they 
would be governed? ‘This was the condition of the French peo- 
ple. To have made it otherwise was possible, but required 
time ;. and time, unhappily, in a Revolution, is not given. A 
great man, indeed, may do it, by inspiring at least faith in him- 
self, which may last till the tree he o planted has taken root, 
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and ean stand alone ; such apparently was Solon,* and such per- 
haps, had he lived, might have been Mirabeau: nay, in the 
absence of other greatness, even a great quack may temporarily 
do it; as Napoleon, himself a mixture of great man and great 
quack, did in some measure exemplify. Revolutions sweep 
much away, but ifany Revolution since the beginning of the world 
ever founded anything, towards which the minds of the people 
had not been growing for generations previous, it has been 
founded by some individual man. 

Much more must be added to what has now been said, to 
make the statement of Mr Carlyle’s opinions on the French Re- 
volution anything like complete; nor shall we any further set 
forth, either such of those opinions as we agree in, or those, far 
less numerous, from which we disagree. Nevertheless, we will 
not leave the subject without pointing out what appears to us to 
be the most prominent defect in our author’s general mode of 
thinking. His own method being that of the artist, not of the 
man of science—working as he does by figuring things to himself 
as wholes, not dissecting them -into their parts—he appears, 
though perhaps it is but appearance, to entertain something like 
a contempt for the opposite method ; and to go as much too far in 
his distrust of analysis and generalization, as others (the Con- 
stitutional party, for instance, in the French Revolution) went too 
far in their reliance upon it. 

Doubtless, in the infinite complexities of human affairs, any 
general theorem which a wise man will form concerning them, 
must be regarded as a mere approximation to truth; an ap- 
proximation obtained by striking an average of many cases, and 
consequently not exactly fitting any one case. No wise man, 
therefore, will stand upon his theorem only—neglecting to look 
into the specialties of the case in hand, and see what features 
that may present which may take it out of any theorem, or bring 
it within the compass of more theorems than one. But the far 
greater number of people—when they have got a formula by rote, 
when they can bring the matter in hand within some maxim “ in 
that case made and provided” by the traditions of the vulgar, by 
the doctrines of their sect or school, or by some generalization of 
their own—do not think it necessary to let their mind’s eye rest 
upon the thing itself at all; but deliberate and act, not upon 





* A more definite, as well as, we think, a juster idea of this great man, than we 
we have met with elsewhere, may be found in Mr Bulwer’s “ Athens ;” a book 
which, if it be completed as it has been begun, will, by its effect in correeting pre- 
judicés which have been most sedulously fostered, and diffusing true notions on one 
of the most interesting of all parts of the world’s history, entitle its author to no 
‘humble meed of. praise. : 
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knowledge ot the thing, but upon a hearsay of it ; being (to use 
a frequent illustration of our author) provided with spectacles, 
they fancy it not needful to use their eyes. It should be under- 
stood that general principles are not intended to dispense with 
thinking and examining, but to help us to think and examine. 
When the object itself is out of our reach, and we cannot examine 
into it, we must follow general principles, because, by doing so, 
we are not so likely to go wrong, and almost certain not to go so 
far wrong, as if we floated on the boundless ocean of mere con- 
jecture ; but when we are not driven to guess, when we have 
means and appliances for observing, general principles are no- 
thing more or other than helps towards a better use of those 
means and appliances. 

Thus far we and Mr Carlyle travel harmoniously together ; 
but here we apparently diverge. For, having admitted that 
general Brad (or formula, as our author calls them, after 
old Mirabeau, the crabbed ami des hommes) are helps to observa- 
tion, not substitutes for it, we must add, that they are necessary 
helps, and that without general principles no one ever observed a 
eee og case to any purpose. Tor, except by general principles, 

ow do we bring the light of past experience to bear upon the 
new case? The essence of past experience lies embodied in those 
logical, abstract propositions, which our author makes so light of: 
—there, and no where else. From them we learn what has ordi- 
narily been found true, or even recal what we ourselves have 
found true, in innumerable unnamed and unremembered cases, 
more or less resembling the present. We are hence taught, at 
the least, what we shall probably find true in the present case ; 
and although this, which is only a probability, may be lazily ac- 
quiesced in and acted upon without further inquiry as a certainty, 
the risk even so is infinitely less than if we began without a 
theory, or even a probable hypothesis. Granting that all the 
facts of the particular instance are within the reach of observa- 
tion, how difficult is the work of observing, how almost impossi- 
ble that of disentangling a complicated case, if, when we begin, 
no one view of it appears to us more probable than another. 
Without a hypothesis to commence with, we do not even know 
what end to begin at, what points to enquire into. Nearly every 
thing that has ever been ascertained by scientific observers, was 
brought to light in the attempt to test and verify some theory. 
To start from a theory, but not to see the object through the 
theory; to bring light with us, but also to receive other light 
from whencesoever it comes ; such is the part of the philosopher, 
of the true practical seer or person of insight. 

Connected with the tendency which we fancy we perceive in 
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our author, to undervalue general principles, is another tendency 
which we think is perceptible in him, to set too low 2 value on 
what constitutions and forms of government can do. Be it 
admitted once for all, that no form of government will enable you, 
as our author has elsewhere said, “ given a world of rogues, to 
produce an honesty by their united action ;”’ nor when a people 
are wholly without faith either in man or creed, has any repre- 
sentative constitution a charm to render them governable well, or 
even governable at all. On the other hand, Mr Carlyle must no 
less admit, that when a nation has faith in any men, or any sct of 
principles, representative institutions furnish the only regular and 
peaceable mode in which that faith can quietly declare itself, and 
those men, or those principles, obtain the predominance. It is 
surely no trifling matter to have a legalized means whereby the 
guidance will always be in the hands of the Acknowledged Wisest, 
who, if not always the really wisest, are at least those whose 
wisdom, such as it may be, is the most available for the purpose. 
Doubtless it is the natural law of representative governments that 
the power is shared, in varying proportions, between the really 
skilfullest and the skilfullest quacks; with a tendency, in easy 
times, towards the preponderance of the quacks, in the “ times 
which try men’s souls,” towards that of thetrue men. Improvements 
enough may be expected as mankind improve, but that the best 
and wisest shall always be accounted such, that we need not 
expect ; because the quack can always steal, and vend for his own 
profit, as much of the good ware as is marketable. But is not 
all this to the fullas likely to happen in every other kind of govern- 
ment as in a representative one ? with these differences in favour 
of representative government, which will be found perhaps to be 
its only real and universal pre-eminence: ‘That it alone is go- 
vernment by consent—government by mutual compromise and 
compact; while all others are, in one form or another, governments 
by constraint: That it alone — by quiet muster of oppos- 
ing strengths, when that which is really weakest sees itself to be 
such, and peaceably gives way; a benefit never yet realized but 
in countries inured to a representative government ; elsewhere 
nothing but actual blows can show who is strongest, and every 
great dissension of opinion must break out into a civil war. 

We have thus briefly touched upon the two principal points on 
which we take exception, not so much to any opinion of the 
author, as to the tone of sentiment which runs through the book ; 
a tone of sentiment which otherwise, for justness and nobleness, 
stands almost unrivalled in the writings of our time. <A deep 
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feelings, looks out from every page of these volumes; justice 
administered in love, to all kind of human beings, bad and good ; 
the most earnest exalted feeling of moral distinctions, with the 
most generous allowances for whatever partial confounding of 
these distinctions, either natural weakness or perverse circum- 
stances can excuse. No greatness, no strength, no goodness or 
lovingness, passes unrecognized or unhonoured by him. All the 
sublimity of “ the simultaneous death-defiance of twenty-five 
millions” speaks itself forth in his pages—not the less impressively, 
because the unspeakable folly and incoherency, which always in 
real life are not one step from, but actually pervade, the sublimi- 
ties of so large a body (and did so most notably in this instance) 
are no less perceptible to his keen sense of the ludicrous. We 

resume it is this which has caused the book to be accused, even 
in print, of “ flippancy,” a term which appears to us singularly 
misapplied. For is not this mixture and confused entanglement 
of the great and the contemptible, precisely what we meet with in 
nature ? and would not a history, which did not make us not only 
see this, but feel it, be deceptive; and give an impression which 
would be the more false, the greater the general vivacity and 
vigour of the delineation? And indeed the capacity to see and 
feel what is loveable, admirable, in a thing, and what is laughable 
in it, at the same time, constitutes humour; the quality to 
which we owe a Falstaff, a Parson Adams, an Uncle Toby, and 
Mause Headriggs and Barons of Bradwardine without end. You 
meet in this book with passages of grave drollery (drollery un- 
sought for, arising from the simple statement of facts, and a true 
natural feeling of them) not inferior to the best in Mr Peacock’s 
novels; and immediately or soon after comes a soft note as of 
dirge music, or solemn choral song of old Greek tragedy, which 
makes the heart too full for endurance, and forces you to close 
the book and rest for a while. 

Again, there are aphorisms which deserve to live for ever ; cha- 
racters drawn with a few touches, and indicating a very remark- 
able insight into many of the obscurest regions of human nature; 
much genuine philosophy, disguised though it often be in a 

oetico-metaphysical vesture of a most questionable kind; and, 
in short, new and singular but not therefore absurd or unprac- 
tical views taken of many important things. A most original 
book; original not least in its complete sincerity, its disregard of 
the merely conventional: every idea and sentiment is given out 
exactly as it is thought and felt, fresh from the soul of the writer, 
and in such language (conformable to precedent or not) as is most 
capable of representing it in the form in which it exists there. And 
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hence the critics have begun to call the style “affected ;” a term 
which conventional people, whether in literature or society, in- 
variably bestow upon the unreservedly natural.* 

In truth, every book which is eminently original, either in 
matter or style, len a hard battle to fight fodiens it ean obtain 
even pardon for its originality, much less applause. Well, there- 
fore, may this be the case when a book is original, not in matter 
only or in style only, but in both; and, moreover, written in 
prose, with a fervour and exaltation of feeling which is only tole- 
rated in verse, if even there. And when we consider that Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and others of their time, whose deviation from 
the beaten track was but a stone’s throw compared with Mr 
Carlyle, were ignominiously hooted out of court by the wise tri- 
bunals which in those days dispensed justice in such matters, and 
had to wait for a second generation before the sentence could be 
reversed, and their names placed among the great names of our lite- 
rature, we might well imagine that the same or a worse fate awaits 
Mr Carlyle; did we not believe that those very writers, aided by 
circumstances, have made straiglit the way for Mr Carlyle and for 
much else. ‘This very phenomenon, of the different estimation 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, now, and thirty years ago, is among 
the indications of one of the most conspicuous new elements 
which have sprung up in the European mind during those years: 
an insatiable demand for realities, come of conventionalities and 
formalities what may; of which desire the literary phasis is, a 
large tolerance for every feeling which is natural and not got-up, 
for every picture taken from the life and not from other pictures, 
however it may clash with traditionary notions of elegance or 
congruity. ‘The book before us needs to be read with this ca- 
tholic spirit; if we read it captiously, we shall never have done 
finding fault. But no true poet, writing sincerely and following 
the promptings of his own genius, can fail to be contemptible to 
any who desire to find him so; andif even Milton’s Areopagitica, 
of which now, it would seem, no one dares speak with only mode- 
rate praise, were now first to issue from the press, it would be 





* A curious instance of this occurred lately. Mr D’Israeli,a writer of consider- 
able literary daring, tried in his novel, “‘ Henrietta Temple,’’ one of the boldest ex- 
periments he had yet ventured upon; that of making his lovers and his other cha- 
racters speak naturally the language of real talk, not dressed-up talk ; such language 
as all persons talk who are not in the presence of an audience. A questionable ex- 
periment—allowable as an experiment, but scarcely otherwise; for the reader does not 
want pure nature, but nature idealised; nobody wants the verbiage, the repetitions 
and slovenlinesses, of real conversation, but only the substance of what is interesting 
in such conversation, divested of these. There was much which might have been 
said by critics against Mr D'Israeli’s experiment ; but what didtheysay? “ Affec- 
tation !”—that was theircry. Natural conversation in print looked so unnatural to 
men of artificiality ; it was so unlike all their experience—of books ! 
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turned from with contempt by every one who will think or speak 
disparagingly of this work of Mr Carlyle. 

We add one short extract more from near the end of the book ; 
a ne up, as it were, of the morality of the great catas- 
trophe :— 

+ The Convention, now grown Anti-Jacobin, did, with an eye 
to justify and fortify itself, publish lists of what the Reign of Terror 
had perpetrated—lists of persons guillotined. ‘The lists, cries 
splenetic Abbé Montgaillard, were not complete. They contain 
the names of—how many persons thinks the reader ?—Two Thou- 
sand all but a few. ‘There were above four thousand, cries 
Montgaillard ; so many were guillotined, fusilladed, noyaded, done 
to dire death; of whom nine hundred were women. It is a hor- 
rible sum of human lives, M. Abbé; some ten times as many 
shot rightly on a field of battle, and one might have had his 
Glorious-Victory with Te Deum. It is not far from the two- 
hundredth part of what perished in the entire Seven Years’ War. 
By which Seven Years’ War, did not the great Fritz wrench 
Silesia from the great Theresa; and a Pompadour, stung by 
epigrams, satisfy herself that she could not be an Agnes Sorel ? 
The head of man is a strange vacant sounding-shell, M. l’Abbé, 
and studies Cocker to small purpose. 

“ But what if History, somewhere on this planet, were to hear 
of a Nation, the third soul of whom had not, for thirty weeks each 
year, as many third-rate potatoes as would sustain him? History, 
in that case, feels bound to consider that starvation is starvation ; 
that starvation from age to age presupposes much: History ven- 
tures to assert that the French Sansculotte of ninety-three, who, 
roused from long death-sleep, could rush at once to the frontiers 
and die fighting for an immortal Hope and Faith of Deliverance 
for him and his, was but the secund-miserablest of men! ‘The Irish 
Sans-potato, had he not senses then; nay, a soul? In his frozen 
darkness, it was bitter for him to die famishing; bitter to see his 
children famish. It was bitter for him to be a beggar, a liar, and 
aknave. Nay, if that dreary Greenland-wind of benighted Want, 
perennial from sire to son, had frozen him into a kind of torpor 
and numb callosity, so that he saw not, felt not, was this, for a 
creature with a soul in it, some assuagement, or the cruellest 
wretchedness of all ? 

** Such things were—such things are; and they go on in 
silence —z ; and Sansculottisms follow them. History, look- 
ing back over this France through long times, back to ‘Turgot’s 
time, for instance, when dumb Drudgery staggered up to its 
King’s Palace, and in wide expanse of sallow faces, squalor and 
winged raggedness, presented, hieroglyphically, its Petition of 
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Grievances, and for answer got hanged on a ‘ new gallows forty 
feet high,’—confesses, mournfully, that there is no period to be 
met with, in which the general twenty-five millions of France 
suffered /ess than in this period which they name Reign of Terror ! 
But it was not the Dumb Millions that suffered here ; it was the 
Speaking Thousands, and Hundreds, and Units, who shrieked, and 
published, and made the world ring with their wail, as they could 
and should: that is the grand peculiarity. The frightfullest Births 
of ‘Time are never the loud speaking ones, for these soon die ; they 
are the silent ones which can live from century to century ! 
Anarchy, hateful as Death, is abhorrent to the whole nature of 
man; and so must itself soon die. 

“ Wherefore let all men know what of depth and of height is 
still revealed in man; and, with fear and wonder, with just sym- 
pathy and just antipathy, with clear eye and open heart, con- 
template it and appropriate it; and draw innumerable inferences 
from it. This inference, for example, among the first :—That 
‘ if the gods of this lower world will sit on their glittering thrones, 
indolent as Epicurus’ gods, with the living Chaos of Ignorance 
and Hunger weltering uncared for at their feet, and smooth 
Parasites preaching Peace, peace, when there is no peace,’ then 
the dark chaos, it seems, will rise . . . . . That there be no 
second Sansculottism in our earth for a thousand years, let us 
understand well what the first was; and let Rich and Poor of us 
go and do otherwise.” A. 





Art. III. 


The Crucifixion ; an Oratorio. By Louis Spohr. The English 
Version arranged by Edward Taylor. Edward Taylor. 

Malek Adel; a Tragic Opera in ‘Three Acts. The Music by 
M. Costa. Mori and Lavenu. 

Catherine Grey ; a grand Opera in Three Acts. Written by 
George Linley. The Music by M. W. Balfe. Cramer, 
Addison, and Beale. 


Tuenre is abundant food for speculation in the present state of 
music. Some, we know, hold the art to have reached the meri- 
dian point, from whence manhood declines towards decrepitude, 
whence expression is increasingly vitiated by affectation, and 
strength is replaced by convulsion, and fancy drivels into folly. 
We cannot think this, so long as we see discovered day by day 
great additions to our instrumental resources, which wait but for 
some master-mind to apply them aright: we will not believe it, 
so long as there is manifest an increasing disposition upon the 
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part of the people to relish and hold fast by the grand and the 
permanent, in preference to what is frivolous and ephemeral. 
*« It needs no ghost,” indeed, to tell us that music is changing her 
ground of empire, that Naples and Vienna run some risk of being 
abandoned as her capitals for Paris and London; and the ques- 
tion next arises, whether there be any ingredients in the national 
characters of French or English, whether there be any acciden- 
tal circumstances belonging to their society which shall assist 
them in or retard them from becoming inventors in that art, 
which they are adopting with so much enthusiasm and intelligence. 
We shall confine ourselves, on the present occasion, to our 
own country—to our own metropolis; and by giving as extensive 
a sketch of the present state of music therein as our limits permit, 
at least supply the speculative with some data on which to pro- 
phesy and build air castles. 

It is necessary, if we would rightly understand our present 
position, to glance backwards, for a moment, over the steps by 
which we have reached it. And, in the first instance, it may be 
well, in a few words, to indicate the strongly marked features 
which distinguish the two leading schools of music—the Italian and 
the German, the impulsive and the intellectual. In the former, 
the art springing to life among a people endowed with a passion- 
ate and mobile temperament, with an instinct not only to perceive 
but to personate the beautiful—cradled in a land, teeming with a 
melody and a fragrance and a colour denied to our more rugged 
north, could not choose but be vocal. Even when, according to 
the inevitable law of civilization, by which the tortoise shell, 
strung with sinews and the reed from the river’s margin were 
improved from subsidiaries into separate agents,—even when the 
secrets of ‘* pipe and wire” were one by one drawn out, when 
the delicious concertos of Corelli and Scarlatti, and the quintetts 
of Boccherini succeeded the masses of Palestrina and Carissimi, 
and the sacred operas of del Cavaliere and Stradella, the music of 
Italy still continued to be essentially vocal in its character—the 
music of melody. And it cannot but be remarked, that no 
sooner did the Tasthante and independent use of instruments 
begin to be understood—no sooner were indicated those disco- 
veries in orchestral combination which have since been so magni- 
ficently wrought out, than the Italian maestri confined themselves 
to writing forthe delicious voices which their clime alone pro- 
duces; and the church,—no longer monopolizing the first fruits 
of all the arts,—in place of oratorios, to pour forth that series of 
operas, which so long held Europe in undivided enchantment. 

* On the other hand, a slight examination of the music of Ger- 
many will prove its most distinctive character to be its addressing 
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the intellect, as well as the passions. ‘ Tlie child of a different 
national temperament, a different climate, a differerit Past, it is 
deeper in tone, and more solid in feeling, of an imagitiation more 
fitful and less subject to the canons of grace aiid beauty, 4 mix- 
ture of the philosophical and the fantastic, of earnest thought and 
humour leaning to the gayest extremes.” The beauty of 
melody having been shown to them by the artists of Italy, the 
Germans did not, however, neglect harmony for her more seduc- 
ing sister: the thoughtful earnestness of their national character, 
and the diligence with which they have always applied themselves 
to analyse and to discover, encouraging them to advance yet 
further in combination than their brethren on the sunny side of 
the Alps. Hence, in the days when the organ stood alone 
among instruments, the masterly fugues of Bach, in which the 
richest thoughts are uttered with all the manly grandeur of Pales- 
trina, and twice his resources. Hence, too, Bach’s clioruses, and the 
choruses of Handel, the immortal. Hence (the executive powers of 
the stringed instruments having been in some measure displayed 
by the Italian violin players,) the quartetts of Haydn, each in its 
turn developing a fresh discovery. Hence his symphonies, in 
which the reed was thought of as well as the tortoise shell; 
or, to speak less figuratively, the wind instruments were pro- 
vided with proportionate occupation; the parents of yet bolder 
and grander works by Mozart and Beethoven. Hence, at a 
later period, the German composers, less tempted than their 
Italian brethren, by finding at their disposal exquisite vocal 
power, and ready-made dramatic passion to fill up the outlines. 
sketched by them, have applied subtler and stronger intellect to 
their compositions for the stage, and have aimed rather at making 
their thoughts predominant by their intrinsic force and fitness, 
than leaving them in outline to be filled up and wrought out by 
the Pacclierotti or the Pasta of the day. The result of their labours 
being a whole, (the singers and the orchestra labouring conjointly 
to do justice to the composer and the poet), which, while it is as- 
suredly more suggestive and impressive, is less immediately felt 
than the melody of Italian opera, in which a singer, by the force 
of passion or execution, or tones of “linked sweetness long 
drawn out,” may produce fascinating effect, without the slightest 
—e or contrivance on the part of the maestro. 

n looking back over the progress made by the art in England, 
it will be readily understood by all who have studied our na- 
tional character, why the music of impulse was, till very lately, 
more largely accepted, and more generally relished than the 
music of” intellect. Till lately the art was regarded by the 
people as a senseless and soulless pastime, very pleasant, but a 
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little despicable—a folly which “ proved nothing.” The days 
when part-singing had formed a portion of every gentleman’s 
education, and when Weelkes’ and Wilbye’s madrigals and “ Ayres 
for Voices,” could challenge the best approved foreign manu- 
factures, had been cut short by the troubled times of the Long 
Parliament and the Protectorate, which had found the youth of 
England with sterner employment; and on the return of peace 
music was degraded from a study into a fashion. ‘The Italians, 
the singers of Europe, then, as now, brought over, “at a tre- 
mendous sacrifice,” for the diversion of those who sit in high 
places, pre-occupied the ground for some fifty years ere the 
Germans had music worth listening to. -We find Pepys, in the 
midst of his gossip concerning ministerial intrigues, court revels, 
new gilt coaches with maids of honour drinking ale and eating 
bread and butter therein, and periwigs ‘* mighty fine,” making 
an entry in his Diary in favour of the Italian Signora, “who 
would not be kissed, which Mr Killigrew, who brought her in, 
did acquaint us with.” And that the prestige continued, we find 
ample evidence in Frederick of Prussia’s answer, “ that he would 
as soon hear his horse neigh, as a German singer,” in reply to the 
request that he would permit Demoiselle Schmeling—afterwards 
the Mara !—to exhibit in his presence. The taste for Italian music 
in England was yet further rivetted by the establishment of the Ita- 
lian Opera, and the appearance of Handel among us as its conductor, 
at a moment when Purcell’s death had deprived us of our greatest 
composer. Nor should the career of Handel in England be 
passed over; itis full of instruction, as illustrative of the recep- 
tion which music has always met with, and by what means io 
has ultimately advanced to her present health and prosperity. 
Handel remained the fashion during the period when his tran- 
sient and perishable works, his operas, were composed; works 
which owed as much of their success to the Cuzzonis and the Faus- 
tinas (whose rivalry was carried on with such a clannish intensity 
of bitterness) as to the fools of quality who patronized the ‘‘ Great 
Ilouse” in the Haymarket. But the tide soon turned, the duets of 
Polly Peachum and Lucy Lockit were found more piquant than 
the woes of Rodelinda or Didone, and Handel was slighted on 
his own ground, for the sake of some pigmy foreigners, whose 
names are all but, as their works are altogether, forgotten. 
It mattered not: he had gained the position where Genius, once 
having reached it, finds leisure to plan how the world may be 
moved; and excited to fresh exertions, rather than soured by 
losses and misconstructions, conscious of thoughts more intense, 
and inventions more daring than any he had yet put forth, he 
began to produce his oratorios. But his great friends had cooled 
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towards him. ‘The Messiah’ was driven to find its first 
audience in Dublin; ‘Israel in Egypt,’ that sublimest of 
choral works, was greeted with but scanty applause ; “ there was 
room enough to dance,” he bitterly complained, when ‘ Theo- 
dora’ was performed. And though the court party, and a rapidly 
increasing number of the scrupulous, to whom an oratorio pre- 
sents the temptation of a public amusement spiritualized to the 
point at which all danger vanishes, upheld, and admired ‘the 
Giant’s” works; it was not till their grandeur and thought 
(things for immortality !) were fairly brought home to the middle 
classes of England—till the Lancashire weavers learned to sing 
his choruses by heart, and country clerks found that the 
‘ Hallelujah’ was a famous anthem for high days and_holy- 
days,-—that Handel’s supremacy was indeed felt; that he was 
placed on that pedestal between Milton and Michael Angelo, 
from which no revolution of time or change will speedily de- 
throne him. 

The consequences of Handel’s residence in E:ngland were to 
nourish the executive powers of ‘our musicians, not to quicken 
their inventive faculties. While Haydn, in Germany, already 
crowned with an European fame, was excited, at the age of 
sixty, to enter the splendid path opened by his predecessor, to 
toil for two long years, in creating a work of the same class, but 
wholly original in manner, which might hold its place by the side 
of ¢ The essiah,’ Boyce and Arne, and a few other dit minorum 
ware were putting together oratorios in a close imitation of 

andel’s manner, which are now, in the limbo allotted to all 
copies, however clever, “ with the years beyond the flood.” On 
the other hand, the provincial festivals were established, the eldest 
being the triennial meeting of the Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford Choirs, these being the parents of some hundred local 
choral societies, and centering in the Antient Concerts. ‘Thus 
again, when the admiration excited by Haydn’s instrumental 
music, (in its day thought by the purists as wild and indefensible 
as Beethoven’s last and most mysterious works are now consi- 
dered,) led to their composer’s sojourn among us, the fruits 
whereof were the twelve symphonies written for Salomon, we 
find not that our composers proceeded further on the track 
which the bright-minded and fertile German had opened. 
A few servile imitations, a few silly criticisms (see the letters of 
Jackson, of Exeter, a cultivated man from whom better things 
might have been expected) are all that we discover produced 
upon our performers and amateurs :—abroad, the concerted works 
of Mozart and Beethoven—at home, the establishment of the 
Philharmonic Society. 
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From a recent article, devoted to the complaints and claims of 
British musicians, in which it fell to our lot to review the rise 
and progress of the native opera, it will clearly be deduced, we 
think, that in this branch of the art, also, we have shown few 
symptoms of the possession of inventive genius—that the Ar- 
taxerxes of Arne, and the delightful ballad operas of Shield, and 
the clever musical pieces by Bishop—to say nothing of more 
recent and elaborate essays by Balfe and eeneth,-— hie been 
called forth by the Matrimonio, or the Don Giovanni, or 
the Freischiitz, or the Barbiére, and can but stand on the 
world’s scale of merit as cleverly wrought reflections. In 
short, it is our belief, that—from a deficiency, if not of that 
genius which no evil circumstance can constrain or quench, at 
least of that aspiration which made Bach sit up at night for a 
long half-year to copy out the lesson-book, denied him by his 
churlish brother ; and Haydn willing meekly to black Porpora’s 
shoes, and bear with his “* Blockheads!” for the cheap but pre- 
cious compensation of a little instruction,—our native artists have 
been contented to be made by, rather than to make their public. 
They have looked on their art as little better than an engine of 
money-getting ; denied the naturally fine taste of the Italians, 
or the high and earnest feeling of the Germans, our singers, as 
a body, have been, alas! too willing to make their voices avail- 
able almost as soon as discovered for the amusement of the 
galleries—to gain a coarse applause for ‘ The Bay of Biscay,’ or 
* Nid Noddin,’ or ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ in place of studying with that 
fervour and patience which have made a Pasta, ora Malibran, or 
a Lablache. Our composers, following in their track, have 
cared rather to begin with mob popularity than to end with it; 
to manufacture songs which shall sell by the million, rather than to 
consider the adaptation of sound to sense; to examine and 
apply the principles which enabled Glick to work a dramatic 
revolution in Europe, among whose latest fruits are the Fidelio, 
and the Oberon. It is possible, however, that a change may be at 
hand: that the increased and intelligent interest taken iy the 
— in Italian singing and German composition, may, by 
quickening the demand, create a supply on the part of our 
native artists; or, to speak less according to the phraseology 
of the pocket, that the constant visits of foreigners higher in the 
scale of natural gifts and intellectual attainment, oad the con- 
sequent introduction of foreign music, may have awakened 
among our rising talents the perception of the necessity of care- 
ful study, with a constant reference to principles, and an aim 
somewhat higher than the vulgar credit and gain which pass 
away with the passing hour, The very familiarity with other 
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a than his own now enforced upon the English musician, 
and adding to his stock of general cultivation, is telling its tale ; 
and, by raising his class higher in the scale of society, is pre- 
s him for more a and successful exertions than he 

as hitherto accomplished. ‘That the present musical excitement 
of the metropolis, increasing and spreading throughout the 
kingdom, may tend to the development of creative genius among 
us, 1s our most earnest and anxious wish. 

It cannot therefore be wholly useless, nor, we would hope, 
wholly uninteresting, to look back at the progress of the “ move- 
ment” made in the empire of sweet sound during the present 
(now almost the past) most busy season,—to point out a few 
among the signs of the hour, which may justify us as being 
something wiser than mere shadow-chasers, in imagining an 
article devoted to the advance of music in England, suited to the 
wants of the time—which may prove that, in writing it, we have 
not been generalizing (we do not pretend to prophesy) without a 
long list of examples before us. We shall speak in turn of our 
principal establishments for the exhibition of vocal, instrumental, 
and dramatic music. 

We begin, then, with the Antient Concerts: those venerable 
and aristocratic entertainments which have all but stood still since 
the days when Cecilia was chaperoned thither by Mrs Harrel, 
and powdered macaronis, and hooped belles, partook of them in 
pleasant alternation with Ranelagh and Vauxhall, then in the 
full bloom of their fashion. So strongly does the spell of other 
days cling to this establishment ; that, in spite of modern costumes 
and modern names—Lord Burghersh for director, in place of 
Lord Sandwich—and Queen Adelaide for audience, instead of 
Queen Charlotte—and Mr Knyvett as conductor, where Joah 
Bates once presided at the organ—to say nothing of Pasta or 
Caradori, vice Banti as prima donna, and no one in Mara’s seat 
—and those terribly modern intruders, Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, staring at us out of the concert-books—we never 
attend an Antient Concert without our minds being “ wrinkled 
up” in a manner which may be felt but cannot be described. 
The august display of listless nobility in the Directors’ seats—here 
an episcopal apron, there a royal duke, or a royal chamberlain— 
the tranquillizing sight of a few elderly ladies and gentlemen,— 
pochissimi signori—quietly dozing through the same songs and 
choruses that they dozed through ‘ some sixty years since ””— 
the aristocratic rustling of the books, in place of the more vul- 
gar hand-applause of the mob—form a spectacle strange to be 
encountered, and curious to be studied, in this reformed London 
of ours ; a spectacle which we imagine to be unique, unless it 
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be for some of the city entertainments maintained in a like 
pristine dulness. To lay aside pleasantry: here is an institu- 
tion which should be, beyond all others, serviceable and interest- 
ing as the mode] concert of the elder schools of classical music, 
dying a natural death, from a want on the part of its directors 
and conductor of a proper understanding of its constitution and 
its objects. Granted, that in the selection of compositions to 
be performed, it be expedient to humour the amusing prejudice 
of the elder subscribers, whom we have heard (in the irritable 
haste of sudden waking) denounce the glorious mass-music of 
Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven, as “ trifling and noisy ;” 
surely there is no reason why their researches among the 
canonical writers should be confined to the Antient Concert-books 
of former years; in other words, to a few works by a few 
authors. Why, for example, the public should not be occa- 
sionally treated to a Motett by Palestrina, or some other of the 
grand old Italians—why, never to an organ performance. 
As regards the latter, the noble directors would only be act- 
ing according to their statutes, in keeping alive the noblest of 
all instruments in the memory of the concert (not church) 
going public. Instead of this, they are allowing themselves 
to be outstripped by Birmingham mechanics and Liver- 
pool merchants, who, by the erection and order of the largest 
organs in England for their public halls, give us an ear- 
nest that they will next encourage the visits of a Neukomm, 
a Wesley, an Adams, to make these giants “ discourse most 
eloquent music.” 

But this sluggishness in selection and research are not the 
worst objections which can be brought against the present ma- 
nagement of the Antient Concerts. its conductor occupies a place 
which (be all respect paid to his taste and experience as a chamber 
musician) he is wholly incapable to fill. It is his will and pleasure 
that the music over whose execution he presides, should be per- 
formed according to tradition instead of reason. ‘ There shall be 
neither piano nor forte,” saith Mr Knyvett, “ because they are 
not written down.” And thus, because it was not the printer’s 
fashion of Handel’s day to encumber published music with direc- 
tions, which the composition itself must suggest to any but the 
most doggedly perverse stickler for farthingale and periwig, or 
because his thoughts bear a fulness of meaning which it is pos- 
sible he conceived rather than knew how to direct its expression, 
we are doomed night after night to hear Handel’s choruses 
bawled through with as coarse a vehemence as if the German 
choristers had never sung in London to show us the magical 
effects of light and shade when a large body of voices is employed. 
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For a similar reason (or perhaps, in studied contradiction of the 
modern fancy which certainly tends to the undue acceleration of 
time) every movement, be it of song or symphony, chorus or 
madrigal, is here plodded through with a deliberate rigidity, which 
it is necessary to enforce upon the orchestra by a constant clock- 
work of hand and foot; thus utterly destroying that flow and 
abandonment without licence, so necessary to the fullest effect of 
music, and which can only be attained by the nicest precision of 
time felt, but not beaten. ‘To these general remarks upon these 
glaring deficiencies of the management and conduct of the 
Antient Concerts we have little to add, individually marking their 
progress and prospects during the past season. ‘The exquisite 
pianoforte performance of Bach’s concerto, by M. Moscheles 
(of whom we shall have more to say in his proper place) was, 
however, a feature; so also was the re-appearance of Pasta, with 
her voice something impaired by time, but in mind and conception 
still the grandest singer of Europe. 

‘The Vocal Concerts come next in order, as being an offset from 
the “ Antient Music;” we wish*we could add an offset in a 
flourishing state, for the establishment deserves to flourish. But 
it has given out life, though (allowing the report to be true 
that it has closed not to open again) it could not keep it for 
itself. ‘There was much in the structure of this society to 
approve, much in its management to praise; and its faults and 
short-comings were, perhaps, inevitable. It was undertaken with 
a view of supplying a liberal and wide selection of the best 
vocal music, of al! schools and of all periods. And for the 
purpose, a party of native singers associated themselves, with 
a respectable chorus and a small orchestra, and an active intelli- 
gent head in their secretary—why should we not name Mr Ed- 
ward Taylor? with a passing word of recognition of his zeal and 
judgment in his art, which, with only one exception (we mean 
the recent translation, with interpolations, of Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’) 
have rarely proved themselves at fault. ‘The music selected for 
the Vocal Concerts was always sufliciently varied, ranging from 
the antique Elizabethan madrigal to the latest works of the Ger- 
man and Italian schools; liable, perhaps, to the objection which 
always must attend, more or less, a medley of sacred with secular 
music: their singers, always diligent, were not a efficient. 
But these meetings, though for some time attended by an audi- 
ence respectable in numbers and more than ordinarily enthusi- 
astic, never became the fashion; and it must be confessed that 
they were more meritorious than inviting. One cause of this 
was that performance never kept pace with aspiration; the 
orchestra, of necessity, was weak in point of numbers, and 
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a compounded, and the singers most largely employed, 
precisely those who, from moderate occupation in other quarters, 
could afford to give most of their voices and their presence to the 
ill-remunerated advancement of the art. One general exception 
to this character of the performances of the Vocal Society must be 
recorded. We mean the execution of the madrigals by a full un- 
accompanied choir; the perfection and delicacy whereof has 
largely contributed to restore these livelier and fresher and richer 
ancestors of the modern glee* to their right place in popular esti- 
mation. Nor should we forget, in taking leave of the Vocal 
Society, that its leave-taking was marked by a piece of enter- 
= such as never, with all their superiority of resource, would 
vave occurred to its ancient brethren: we mean the first intro- 
duction to the public of an entire oratorio—Spohr’s ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’-—a composition of extraordinary difficulty, and requiring 
from those engaged in its direction and execution no small mea- 
sure of mind, as well as of mechanical power. In spite of the 
great drawback of a scanty orchestra, in a case where numerical 
strength is eminently required to produce the meditated effect, 
this work was most carefully performed and thankfully received as 
another addition to our stores of sacred music. It is difficult, in 
alluding to it, to avoid entering the labyrinth of analysis and 
epithet, to show how, and where, and why the ‘ Crucifixion,’ 
though so beautiful and valuable an acquisition, falls short of the 
‘ Last Judgment’ in impressiveness and originality; to refrain, 
in short, from a digression concerning the delightful but limited 
genius of Spohr, when the matter in hand is the musical state of 
London in the year 1837. 

Hence will be seen, that if we were to take the prosperity of 
the West-End establishments for the cultivation and performance 
of vocal music as our sole evidence of the state of that branch of 
the art, we might write an article upon its decline and fall, rather 
than its increase and exaltation among us. But on seeking further 
into the less aristocratic eircles and quarters of London, we shall 
discover a wide field for hope in the minor musical societies of the 
metropolis. We shall find large bodies of amateurs zealously 





* A student cannot rise from a study of these fine old works without feeling how 
much propriety of idea, and coherence in working it out, have been neglected by our 
glee-wrights as compared with our madrigalists. It is impossible, we think, to 
receive more than the sensual pleasure conveyed by mere tone from a composition in 
which time, and style, and sentiment are changed half a dozen times in one short 
poem, to suit the composer's fancy—to conceal his lack. or exhibit his riches of 
resource. Wilbye, nor Weelkes, nor Morley did not write thus when doing into 
part song the praises of that notable queen—but most fantastic woman, who could 
an the Spanish armada, but would be painted without any shadow—the peerless 
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banded together for the performance of the really great works by 
the great masters, and by the steadiness of their practising pro- 
ducing, when united, an effect, which puts their professional rivals 
to shame, and bids fair to distance them altogether. No one, for 
instance, can forget the difference between the choruses of 
Handel’s ‘Solomon,’ as performed last year at the Amateur I'es- 
tival at Exeter Hall, and the same as shouted through at 
Hanover Square: no one who would rightly estimate the rapid 
advance of music in London, ought to forget that, on the occasion 
of the festival aforesaid, there were three hundred vocalists and in- 
strumental players unemployed, who had taken a part in a former 
and less brilliant amateur performance (that of 1834). It must 
be noted, however, that our principal strength lies in our voices : 
our amateur instrumentalists are few and inefficient. Mistaking 
the true object and aim of the art, and not perceiving the limits 
within which it were wise to confine themselves, they have been 
for the most part carelessly instructed, or they have early cast by 
their instructors, and, long before they were qualified to go alone, 
have chosen to put an end to all rational hopes of proficiency and 
improvement by straining and scrambling after difficulties which 
it has cost a Paganini, ora Hummel, or a Romberg, a life’s devo- 
tion and experience to master; instead of putting themselves 
through those exercises which are the only common road to per- 
fection, whether in small or great things. ‘Then, too, they have 
been cramped and held back not a little by the silly old reproach 
which attached the charge of effeminacy to a young man who 
* took up the fiddle” or “ wasted his time at the pianoforte ;” but 
this, though not yet wholly worn, is fast wearing out among the 
middle classes. Sounder views and more generous feelings are 
on the increase; and the time may come, ere long, when the 
music-master will be an appendage as much in request at a boy’s 
as ata girl’s school; and, if in request, will belong to a higher 
order than did the old-fashioned teachers of the sole instrument 
cultivated to any extent among the youth of the last generation— 
the cuckoo-toned and inexpressive ‘* German flute.” 

But we must not digress concerning music as forming a part of 
the education of one sex, and the wisdom or folly with which it has 
hitherto been cultivated among the other. We are to speak of 
the less renowned societies of the metropolis for the cultivation of 
vocal music; a brief space will suffice for their enumeration. 
The eldest is the “Cecilian Society,”* with its hall, situated 
in that ultima Thule, Moorgate, London Wall, whose members, 





* It was for the Cecilian Society that Mr Russell, the celebrated organist of the 
Foundling Hospital, wrote several oratorios; one of which, ‘ Job,’ has been pub- 
lished, and contains some good music. 
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for the last fifty years or more, have been singing Handel's ora- 
torios with various success, and of late, by occasionally calling in 
the assistance of a few professional singers and instrumentalists, 
have been enabled to make their performances attractive to a 
larger circle than their own orchestra and its friends. ‘There is 
the “ Society of Classical Harmonists,” established some four- 
teen years since by a few musical professors and others (the 
name of Mr Novello claiming most honourable mention as 
a professor, a performer, and a publisher, to whom the revi- 
val of a taste for classical art among us is largely indebted,) 
holding its meetings once a month, from October to June, and 
only admitting as members such as are competent and willing to 
take part in its performances. The music performed by this 
society has always been of the choicest description. It was here 
that Spohr’s * Last Judgment’ and (if we mistake not) the 
Chevalier Neukomm’s ‘ Mount Sinai’ were first introduced to 
English ears. Next come the ‘City Classical Harmonists,” 
meeting as often as the last mentioned society—with the 
additional advantage of a previous rehearsal ;—*“* The Choral Har- 
monists,” a large and flourishing society, competent to the per- 
formance of great music, which holds also its periodical meetings, 
each preceded by its rehearsal. And last and greatest, the 
** Sacred Choral Harmonic Society,” which, owing to its in- 
creasing numbers and the spirit with which it has been managed, 
has lately raised itself to a prominent position in the musical 
world. Here, too, the accidental assistance of professors has been 
called in, and the recent performances of Mendelssohn’s ‘ St 
Paul,’ (a work pregnant with lofty thought, which we are sorely 
tempted to stop and analyze,) and of the more familiar ‘ Crea- 
tion’ and the * Messiah,’ though marred in their effect by the 
smallness and feebleness of the orchestra, deserve to be particu- 
larized as ‘a sign” of the season ; as having, in spite of so largea 
drawback, attracted crowded and enthusiastic audiences. 

The above list could be lengthened considerably were we to 
— of a hundred smaller societies in active being throughout 
the metropolis. But this is impossible. Another “sign,” however, 
must be alluded to—the entrance of music into those grave and 
somewhat dull haunts, our literary institutions, from whose doors 
a Stockhausen or a Sontag (let her warble ever so charmingly) 
would have been turned away some dozen years since, as a 
thriftless Dalilah, not to be entertained by those who would thrive. 
We may instance those cheerful and excellent meetings, the 
concerts given at the Marylebone Institution. We may point 
to the crowds which flocked to hear Mr Gauntlett’s course of lec- 
tures recently delivered at the London Institution, in whom (as 
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also in the case of Mr E. Taylor, who also delivered a series of mu- 
sical lectures last year at some similar establishment) intellectual 
cultivation enables him to embellish and popularize a subject 
which has suffered serious injury from the bald and technical 
manner in which it has been, for the most part, introduced to the 
4 Nor must the introduction of the “ onag ns | art” among 
ver far-away cousins, the sciences, into our Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, be forgotten, or mentioned without warm and genial re- 
cognition. ‘Though, fanatics as we are, we do not go the whole 
length of Shakspeare, we cannot but believe that the artisan 
or labourer, who returns from his evening hour of instruction with 
‘‘ music in his soul,” has been employed no less profitably for his 
happiness and social advancement than his sterner fellow-crafts- 
man, who jogs along, on the shadier side of the street, puzzling 
over the new steam-engine, or straining his weary head to follow 
the combinations and reasonings of Ais apostle—the teacher of 
political economy. 

Here again, we are tempted to digress into a subject most 
delightful to us—the amusements of the people. ‘This, how- 
ever, we may resume ona future occasion; in the mean time 
we must remind ourselves that the matter in hand is the music of 
modern London. Let us come to its most complicated and not 
least important division—to the music which must be understood 
by the few before it can reach the many; and speak of the prin- 
cipal instrumental performances of the past season, beginning with 
our boast, the Philharmonic Society. 

A stronger contrast could not be found than between the Antient 
and Philharmonic Concerts: between the drowsy dignity of the 
scanty Wednesday-night audiences at the Hanover-square 
rooms; and the enthusiasm, close-packed, eagerly attentive, 
violent to praise or to condemn, of those who occupy the same 
benches on the favoured Mondays of the season. Asmodeus (if 
he ever deign to use his spy-glass upon such trifles) cannot but 
smile to detect in its ranks all the partizanship, all the petulance, 
but all the vitality too, which leo to imperfectly organized 
republics. He must chuckle to find how universally exclusive- 
ness is made a test of connoisseurship. One party sighs out its 
raptures over Spohr’s luscious harmonies—will have only Spohr, 
(this party, by the way, is for the moment a little in occuétation.) 
Another condescends to enjoy nothing more intelligible than 
Beethoven’s last and least comprehensible works, the true key to 
some of which (his quartetts?) has yet to be found. Another is 
zealous for Mendelssohn, and none beside; and all agreeing in 
rejecting Italian music, as ‘ milk for babes,”’ and prodigal of 
saucy comment upon the few who try to keep their sympathies 
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open to both North and South, and whose creed it is to find * good 
in everything.” But this collision of tastes is rather piquant 
than annoying in its effect, to those who are cool enough to 
remember, that, according to the constitution of the society, 
each party must have its turn. ‘The grand error of management 
in the Philharmonic Concerts, appears to us to be the per- 
mission of a constant change of leaders and conductors. ‘This 
has a most injurious effect upon the performances; the rich 
and comprehensive orchestra, made up as are all English 
orchestras of the most heterogeneous materials, in place of 
being trained upon an unvarying system, by one master mind, 
into such an unfaltering perfectness of execution as delights 
the amateur in the band of the Academie Royale, or the Con- 
servatoire at Paris (in which, too, the performers have enjoyed 
the advantage of being educated in the same school) finds itself 
subjected to new control every evening; sometimes, be it 
whispered, to a baton without mind; sometimes to mind with- 
out a baton. And thus it is that the listener, who has been on 
one occasion enchanted by its delicate and spirited interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven’s profoundest thoughts, had better not be too 
sure that at his next visit he may not be wearied by hearing one 
of Mozart’s easiest and clearest works dragged through in a 
supine and slovenly fashion. ‘This is a grave evil. Every year, 
however, the increase of intelligence on the part of orchestra 
and audience is tending towards a corrective result, which ought 
to have been, in the first instance, supplied by the statutes of 
the society. 

It was thought by more than a few last year, that the Phil- 
harmonic Concert, to say the least of it, was in a flagging, 
if not a failing, state. Its cabinet council was dena with 
indolence in the production of foreign works; its conductors 
with slovenliness in the well-known compositions performed. 
And some, overlooking the principal and most attractive features 
of these concerts, prophesied wo and ruin as likely to follow 
the disinclination of the Italian manager to allow the opera- 
singers to assist at any public entertainments, save those held 
under his own roof: and this, in spite of Malibran’s magnificent 
exertions (almost her last in England), in spite of the new won- 
der ¢wice produced to the musical public, in the person of M. 
Thalberg : to say nothing of attractions more familiar, but scarcely 
less excellent. But if the last season was a failure, the present 
one has been full of redeeming excellencies. A few judicious 
changes have been made, whereby the exclusion of visitors has 
been rendered less rigorous: and the choice of orchestral music 
has been admirable on the whole. ‘The party quickest to blame the 
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directors for not producing new works, were foremost to yawn at 
the hitherto unheard symphony of Onslow, and to ery out upon 
Ries’s descriptive overture as noisy, borrowed, and too long. 
A grand symphony by Lachner, a young German composer, who 
is highly esteemed abroad, had been tried; and we thought the 
directors a little extreme in rejecting it; but the event proved 
that they knew their constituents best. A want of willingness 
to receive with attention, if not to be pleased with, works which 
have cost time and thought and labour, is too chargeable upon 
the English public. But for the sake of the first act of the 
fourth concert, we will take no further exceptions to the Phil- 
harmonic audience as unreasonable or lukewarm. We allude 
to the performance of Beethoven’s ninth, or (as it is more com- 
monly called) Choral Symphony ; a revival of which had been 
so long called for by the radical moiety of the subscribers, and 
which was not effected without heads shaken and hands lifted wp 
on the part of the elder among the subscribers, and “ the powers 
that be:” “a symphony an hour anda half long—with a recitative 
for instruments and a p bene for voices—nobody could understand 
it—nobody would enjoy it. Why disturb it from its dust?” 
So ran their reasoning. They must have been a little con- 
founded, we imagine, at the result of the experiment they had 
so pertinaciously deprecated. ‘The room was crowded to its 
fullest, the audience attentive and quiet to a degree, which 
could not be sustained by the most resolute affectation, surprised 
many of them, doubtless were to find this work denounced as so 
aimless and mysterious—only difficult to follow and adopt, because 
of its grandeur and novelty,—and wondering what magical process 
had helped the orchestra through labyrinths and straight places 
where it had floundered and gone astray, some dozen years 
earlier. ‘Time and space are not at our disposal for an analysis 
of this sublime work, and though we felt our own foot hold firm, 
the general reader would fancy us lost in the clouds, were we 
to attempt to trace, or even to characterize its several move- 
ments. ‘To ourselves the rare enjoyment of listening was 
heightened by the assurance that so splendid an effusion of 
genius (if fantastic, and in places exaggerated in its details, still 
wholly colossal in its proportions), was not exhibited to the cold 
or the dull: that it was felt even where not thoroughly under- 
stood ; and we cannot look back towards it but as a delightful 
evidence that the art, in its noblest form, has made a rapid advance 
in popular love and esteem among us. 

Another sign of the times, eminently displayed during the past 
season, is the popularity of the quartett concerts, those exhi- 
bitions of the finest works of the great musicians, hitherto too 
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much in England confined to the drawing-rooms of the dilettanti. 
Our stringed-instrument players found it more profitable to the 
pocket, and more stimulating to the vanity, and requiring far less 
expenditure of mind, to execute showy so/os, to tickle the vulgar 
ear with national airs, or long mocking-bird cadences (the same 
for all places—church, opera-house, and concert-room), than to 
combine together, and laying vanity and the love of money 
aside, to study the master-thoughts of a Beethoven or a Mozart. 
But the good seed sown by foreign artists, not only in London, but 
throughout the country, had sprung up so largely,* and borne 
such ample fruit, that for our s and our s to remain 
behind, would have been to be “out of the fashion;” or, to 
speak more graciously, a better spirit had been gradually growing 
in the profession, which originating among its younger mem- 
bers, at length, reached the veterans; and the result was, 
besides a score of less ambitious, but no less useful meetin 

in the city and suburbs, the classical concerts given by Mr 
Blagrove’s and the parties of Mr Mori. It is true that in nei- 
ther series did we find the full mind of the composers wrought out 
—the full poetical expression elicited which lies in their pregnant 
works ; but it was a rare treat, after being wearied with sickly 
glee-singing, or faded imitations of Italian airs and graces by 
artists as guiltless of style as of voice; or “sweet English 
ballads,” in which the words were as insipid as the music was 
inappropriate, or, the finger-music of Herz, and Hunten 
and Co. (one or other of these too long the pieces de resistance 
of native entertainments), for the ear to be refreshed, and the 
fancy quickened, night after night, with the high-soaring inven- 
tions of Beethoven, and the honeyed melody of Mozart, and the 
fresh fancies of Haydn, and the luscious harmonies of Spohr, and 
Onslow’s exquisitely-wrought contrivances. Night after night, 
too, he who hopes for better days to come for English music 
might remark, not only an increase of consent on the part of the 
performers, but an increase of understanding on the part of the 
audience. ‘Though each series was protracted far into the sea- 
son—that carnival time of Fashion, when the object seems to be 
to grasp at as much and enjoy as little as possible—these admi- 
rable and interesting concerts were well attended to the last. 














* Among many foreign artists who have contributed to raise the general tone of 
musical taste throughout England, the Brothers Hermann must be instanced as 
having done more than many of showier reputation. ‘Those who have heard their 
quartett-playing may refer to it as an unchangeable standard of expression: the 
violino-primo is now established in the north of England, and the great advance 
which music of the choicest order has made under his auspices in the towns to which 
his exertions are chiefly devoted, offers a gratifying evidence of what may be done 
by energy and intellect, even in the most unpromising places. 
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They were made the means of introducing to us a few foreign 
artists of celebrity. We may particularize the Brothers Ganz, 
more excellent in the finish and simultaneous inspiration of their 
duet performances than in the music on which they waste their 
taste and execution. Even in their less prominent portion—their 
vocal music—the quartette parties did good service to the art in 
England, by giving the public an opportunity of becoming familiar 
with something more classical and less hackneyed than those grand- 
children of the old Vauxhall songs —the English ballads aforesaid— 
or the six-hundred-times sang airs of Rossini * and his imitators. 

In this retrospect of the instrumental music of London 
during the present season, we have reserved the choicest enter- 
tainment for the last paragraph: we mean the pianoforte soirées 
given by M. Moscheles, in which, with a versatility as rare as it 
was charming, he allowed us to range every evening from the 
fugues of Bach, and the gigas of Scarlatti, and the Passacailles of 
Handel, to the less mechanical, but not more admirably imagined 
sonatas and fantasias of Beethoven and Mendelssohn and Weber. 
Too high praise cannot be given to this gentleman, not merely 
for a plan, so hitherto untried, as resting the interest of an entire 
evening upon a performance of pianoforte music, where intellect 
rather than execution was to attract and rivet the audience, also for 
the perfection with which it was wrought out. What could be ima- 
gined more delicious, quainter, fuller of suggestion and associa- 
tion, than his harpsichord-playing, which went far to make the 
Erards tremble lest their “ patent six-octave-and-a-half grands” 
should be banished to the lumber closet, and some Rucker+ redi- 
vivus take their places? Here was a lesson for the arch-spirits in 
the cave of Trophonius—the Antient-Concert managers? Music 
the most antique, by the perfection with which it was rendered, 
presented to us with all the gloss of novelty! And most delightful 
was it to hear the same hands, which had been frisking through the 
“ Cat’s Fugue,” or weaving one of those grave and dignified 
chains of sound contrived by Bach, but a few moments after- 
wards giving, with equal truth and perception of their character, 





* Did space permit, our assertion might be most satisfactorily illustrated by a 
reference to the programmes of these concerts. But Caradori’s ‘ Wachtelschlug,’ 
(Beethoven), and Mrs Bishop’s ‘* Vorrei chi amarmi’ (Spohr’s Faust), and Miss 
Masson's * Non temer’ (by Mozart), and Purcell’s ‘ From rosy bowers’ (a mag- 
nificent piece of singing), and Mrs A. Shaw's ‘ L’addio’ (another of Mozart's cham- 
ber songs)—are not to be passed over, though they can only be squeezed into a 
note. ‘They are singled out from among many others, as having been received with 
particular warmth and cordiality on the part of the audience. 

+ A celebrated harpsichord-maker in the days of Handel, the best of whose ma- 
nufactures would now, under hands less artful and agile than M. Moscheles’, 
yield but to the touch, what a clever German friend of ours described as “a (itile 
bustling noise, like peas !” 
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Beethoven’s charming Pastoral Sonata, or some of his quicker 
movements—rapid, mysterious, piercing, as witch-music, or We- 
ber’s graceful “ Invitation to Waltz.” If only as concerts for the 
rising race of professors, as giving them an opportunity of study- 
ing the means of producing legitimate effect in music, which has 
hitherto been conceived too delicate and unobtrusive for public 
use—these soirées deserve all honour. That they received it 
from the crowd of young pianists, who availed themselves of the 
opportunity to listen and to profit, is a sign of the season, full of 
hope and promise for the future. 

‘here are other minor “ signs” which claim a passing notice. 
One of these is the continued prosperity of the Societa Armo- 
nica, a cheaper and less perfect Philharmonic concert, its orchestra 
being partly made up of amateurs, and only wanting careful con- 
duct and diligent po Pacer (matters which are, at last, oe 
to be dreamed of in England) to be efficient and powerfu 
enough for all reasonable purposes. Its managers, beyond most of 
their contemporaries, understand, in selecting music for perform- 
ance, how to combine the classical and the popular, a difficulty 
not trifling when the question lies between them and an audi- 
ence Beeotian enough to hiss Spohr’s sublime and imaginative 
“ Power of Sound.” Another notable sign is, the extraordi- 
nary excellence and variety of the benefit concerts; upon the 
long list of these it is impossible to enter: enough to say, that 
their programmes offer abundant testimonies that good and 
choice music is unceasingly sought for, and relished as well as the 
performance of the favourite stars of the hour. Nor is this less 
remarkable, if we descend a step in tle scale of musical enter- 
tainments. ‘The piece most liberally applauded at the Lent 
oraiorio at Drury Lane, was a portion of Beethoven’s septuor. 
Fifteen years ago, it would have been ‘ Home, sweet home !” 
or, “Cease your funning,” with its tawdry array of varia- 
tions. 

Before leaving this branch of our subject, let us see how we 
stand provided in the matter of artists: how far, in the concert- 
performances of 1837, we have been assisted by ourselves, how 
far indebted to our neighbours. ‘To begin with singers:—we have 
heard Mrs W. Knyvett, whose pure taste and feeling deserved 
for their utterance an organ more perfectly trained and developed 
than was her sweet voice under the narrow dispensation to which 
it owes its schooling. We have heard Mrs Wood, in the con- 
cert-room, turning her brilliant voice and redundant execu- 
tion to most disagreeable account—a lively example of the 
want of refinement and intelligence, which would teach her that 
expression lies in something deeper than sudden gaspings and 
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screams, and drawling inarticulate whispers. We have heard 
Mrs H. R. Bishop—delicate and expressive, but in her intonation 
painfully uncertain, and in her articulation confused and ineffi- 
cient—and Miss Clara Novello, with that loveliest and freshest 
of young voices—and a style, sound and excellent as far as it goes 
—failing, however, wholly in the great essential of articulation, 
and showing as yet few symptoms of the warmth and passion 
which future years may supply. Descending the musical scale 
to the contralto—that most expressive of voices, till within the 
last twenty years rarely heard in England, having been 
neglected for the sickly and unnatural male falsetto, but now in 
high cultivation and favour ;—we have heard.Miss Masson, 
whose voice, naturally veiled and ungrateful, has been brought 
into complete subjection by a strong and refined intellect; and 
Mrs A. Shaw, gifted with a maguificent organ, guided also by 
feeling and cultivation, who needs only a few years of practice 
and experience to take rank among the great singers not of Eng- 
land only, but of Europe. ‘To these must be added a third name of 
promise, that of Miss Hawes. Among our tenors we may specify 
Mr Bennett, a finished and delicate artist, though available in 
only a particular style of music, and Mr Hobbs:—among our 
basses Mr Phillips, excellent in every point, save in his hard 
mouthing articulation—and Mr Balfe (thanks to his Italian 
training), if less emphatic more brilliant, more flexible and far 
sweeter. ‘To assist and stimulate these our native talents to their 
utmost exertion, we have had this year the first singers of Europe ; 
—we have had Pasta, “ the Queen of Terrors,” and Schroeder 
Devrient, “the Queen of Tears,” (less happy, however, in the 
orchestra than upon the stage), and the brilliant corps of the 
Opera, whom it is needless to particularize, because, independently 
of their gifts and graces, like their names, being household words 
to every musical ear, their peculiar position has permitted them 
to take no part in the entertainments upon which we have prin- 
cipally dwelt. ‘To these may be added the names of Madame Ca- 
radori and Mademoiselle Blasis. Further to enumerate the host of 
less eminent vocalists, native and foreign, who have nightly for 
the last two months filled this great city “full of song as a 
nightingale’s nest,” would require pens and patience not at our 
disposal. 

For the same reasons the catalogue of instrumentalists, native 
and foreign, must be very limited. Among our rising artists, it is 
pleasant to point to Mr Blagrove on the violin, and Mr Howell on 
the double bass, and to Mr W. 8S. Bennett as a pianist and com- 
poser (he has already made himself friends and a name upon the 
Continent), as being the most perfect instrumental product the 
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Royal Academy of Music has yet yielded—useful as it may 
have been in peopling our orchestras, and sending into the pro- 
vinces instrumentalists less crude and lame and deficient 
than the second-rates and ripient of the last generation. Of 
distinguished strangers we have had a passing visit from M. Ole 
Bull whose friends would have persuaded the world to think him 
mightier-than Paganini, and who is now suffering, we fear, from 
the re-action which must always follow the quackery of dispro- 

ortionate and ill-judged praise. Besides, M. Moritz Ganz, 
AL. Franchomm, also eminent as a violoncellist, has visited us, an 
artist more delicate and less commanding on his instrument, but 
no less delightful; and we have listened wonderingly to 
M. Anglois on the double bass, who, upon that Leviathan of an 
instrument, produces effects, huge, whimsical, and amazing, and 
cannot but remind the hearer of “ the monster Polypheme,” or 
the largest among the Brobdignag body-guard, performing the 
quips and graces and agilities which one would have thought 
only suitable to folk of a pigmy stature: 7. e. little fiddles. On 
the pianoforte, besides our residents, M. Moscheles and Madame 
Dulcken, and a dozen more, whom friendly feeling, as well as 
cool judgment, are tempting us to name, we have been allowed 
the great privilege of once again hearing M. Thalberg. As we 
write the name of this remarkable young artist, the “gentle ting- 
ling” which the enthusiastic always must feel, when approaching 
a favourite subject, warns us that we are not to trust ourselves to 
expatiate upon the union of massiveness with delicacy, fire and 
feeling, enterprize and judgment, which characterize his per- 
formances. ‘They have told, however; and not merely upon the 
ears of wonder-stirred audiences scarcely able to rein in their 
applause till the brilliant phrase or passionate melody should be 
brought to a close, but also, it is to be hoped, upon the minds of 
our instrumentalists; and, by holding up the highest possible 
standard of execution and expression conjoined, have given its 
death-blow to the unmeaning school of pianoforte mechanicians, 
who too long filled our concert-rooms, and swarmed like a plague 
through our private chambers, with snuff-box trills and graces, a 
thousand times magnified, and to be bought by the barrel of 
any manufacturer of the “new patent grand self-performing 

ianos. 
. So much for the past concert-season of London. We should 
point to it with unalloyed satisfaction had we detected in it any 
encouraging traces of English music, as well as of English musi- 
cians, but for this (with one solitary exception perhaps, Mr 
Bennett’s overture, ‘‘ The Naiades,” performed at the Philharmo- 
nic concert), the ear has longed and listened in vain. It would 
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be ungracious to specify the few orchestral works, the half dozen 
songs, which have been interspersed among the vocal and instru- 
mental compositions of Italy and Germany: as in enumerating 
them it would be impossible to avoid pointing out their parentage 
and awarding to their authors only the praise due to pains-taking 
and imitative efforts. It remains now to take a brief survey of 
the signs of the Operatic season. 

The new year, long to be remembered as a new year eee | 
dismal and ungenial, found in active operation the Opera Buffa 
Company, brought together by Mr Michell and Signor Puzzi, 
for the amusement of those whose winter in London is not a 
London spring ; with a respectable long list of subscribers, a well- 
proportioned corps, and a select orchestra cleverly conducted by 
M. Benedict,—a general audience being alone wanting to its 
success. ‘The true way of supplying that want was unfortunately 
only discovered on the last three evenings of the season; when, 
after the charms of *Donnizetti and Ricci and Coppola had been 
tried, and tried in vain, as far as the unsubscribing public were con- 
cerned, till it was thought and said that a second opera company 
could not succeed in London, the dear, familiar, but not 
hackneyed Figaro of Mozart was produced, welcomed by crowds, 
and received by them with thankfulness and enthusiasm. Here 
was a triumph of the true over the false! A sign of the season 
that the people understand and recognize what is good and per- 
manent to be displayed again, though less emphatically, on the 
production of Don Giovanni at the Opera House. Were it 
only as illustrating a principle, we should look back to the 
Opera Buffa with pleasure: but independent of this valuable 
merit, we have half a hundred agreeable remembrances connected 
with the true and flute-like voice of Signora Blasis happiest in 
comic parts, and the grace and expression of Signora Giannoni, 
who, if she has not addicted herself to her profession too late in 
life, will ripen into a charming actress as well as singer, and with 





* One or two of the operas produced were pretty of their kind. Donnizetti’s 
L'Elisir d’ Amore, though less fresh and sparkling than Auber’s Philtre, the 
French version of the same village tale, is, as a whole, far more brightly coloured 
than the Anna Bclena or the Marino Faliero, or the Belisario, by its composer. 
Ricci’s Scaramuccia too, though very flimsy, bas some spirited and frolicsome 
concerted pieces, and agreeable melodies ; his Chiara di Rosenberg seemed to us harsh 
and disagteeable, nor did it merit mention, save for the curious and striking man- 
ner in which its production proved the partizanship of certain musical critics at the 
expense of their discrimination. The librefto of Ricci’s opera was the same in its 
situations (the same in its nonsense) as that of Mr Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle ! Both 
composers also, belonging to that diluted school, which is unfortunately too rich in 
the common property of certain phrases, ritornels, and modes of accompaniment, 
Upon these hints, without the shadow of a shade of further similarity than exists 
between the river at Macedon and the river at Monmouth, they had charitably 
raised a cry against the native composer, as a most shameless and particular pilferer. 
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the fresh and powerful tenor tones of Signor Catone, who has 
the advantage of possessing almost the best voice of his day (a 
happy compromise between the clumsy and the frivolous) plenty 
of right feeling, an agreeable countenance, a graceful figure ; and 
best of all, years enough before him to make him a sound and 
experience musician. 

The advent of this second corps and the rumours of “ splendid 
novelties in preparation” at those mismanaged head-quarters of 
legitimacy—Drury Lane—have had their effect in exciting an 
unusual stir at “the great house in the Haymarket.” ‘The 
manager, not as last year, contented with making an impression 
by the best choir of voices ever collected together, has seen it 
expedient to tempt the public by a reasonable exhibition of va- 
riety. Allusion has been already made to the sensation created 
by the performance of Don Giovanni, and we cannot too empha- 
tically record our conviction, as illustrative of the distinction 
drawn in the early part of this article—that, whereas, in the case 
of Bellini, the multitude flock to hear Grisi sing her * Son 
vergin vezzosa,’ and Rubini Ais * A te o cara,’ and Lablache 
and Tamburini shout their ‘ Suona la tromba;’ that whereas, even 
in Cimarosa’s graceful, dainty Matrimonia, a large part of the 
charm has been found to lie in Lablache’s exquisite personification 
of deafness, (that hopeless, irritable deafness, to which a deliberate 
speech is but a far-off murmur, awakening a glimmering conscious- 
ness of meaning, and a word to be understood must be spoken at 
trumpet-pitch)—in the deathless opera of Mozart, a larger and 
more intelligent audience gathered to hear the music, and not the 
singer—the thoughts of Mozart, and not the favourites of the hour. 

The appearance of Madame Albertazzi, the first English 
prima donna who has succeeded at the King’s Theatre since the 
days of Miss Fanny Ayton’s too short-lived glory, demands our 
notice. We have purposely avoided any extenied personal criti- 
cism throughout the whole of this paper, or we might be tempted 
to state what we conceive to be the real value, what we imagine 
may be the future position of this charming singer—tempted to 
deprecate the mistaken and injudicious flattery which has pro- 
mised her the crown worn by Grisi; and this year more fairly 
and firmly than ever. As it is, we can only record her complete 
success among the “‘ signs,” as an encouraging evidence that careful 
training and sedulous practice only are requisite to our beautiful 
English voices, to ensure their being followed withapplause from one 
cal of Europe to the other; from the Manzanares to the Thames. 

The one new work as yet produced—Signor’s Costa’s Malek 
Adel, claims a mention among “ the signs,” not so much for its 
intrinsic merits, which are rather those of cleverness and combina- 
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tion than genius, but as having been almost a model performance, 
—a whole, approaching the magnificent exhibitions at the Grand 
Opera at Paris. We would entreat our native stage singers to 
lay to heart—not the roulades and cadences and sostenutos, with 
which Grisi and Rubini and Lablache were so judiciously fitted 
by the Maestro, but the exquisite finish and consent of their 
singing, and the thoroughly artistic manner in which this (with 
but slight exceptions,) was interwoven with energetic and appro- 
priate action. ‘That the spirit and passion introduced by Mali- 
bran to the English lyric drama has not passed with her into her 
grave, without leaving a trace behind, without exciting in our 
native artists an emulation to attempt action, where formerly they 
were contented to walk about, or stand still, no one who wit- 
nessed the performance of Mr Balfe’s third and second-best 
opera, Catherine Gray, could doubt.* And though we may look 
long for such a prima donna as Grisi, for such a consummate 
artist as Lablache, who would be the best of living actors, whe- 
ther in tragedy or comedy, if he were not the most colossal of 
singers, we cannot believe that the nightly performances of 
these distinguished strangers can fall utterly dead, even upon a 
people as slow to move, and we are sorry to say, as opinionated 
as are the generality of our singing gentlemen and ladies belong- 
to the Lane and the Garden. 

We ought now to speak of the “signs” of life and promise which 
English opera has put forth during the present season. Its 
earlier novelties, Mr Hullah’s Village Coquettes, and Mr Barnett’s 
Fair Rosamond, were characterized in our last article, and Mr 
Balfe’s new work, just mentioned, though clever and lively and 
graceful, is a reflection, and nothing more, of the modern French 
and Italian music, and save as being the first specimen of 
an opera conducted throughout in the Italian fashion (that is, 
with sung recitatives) since the days of the over-praised Artax- 
erxes, contains few salient features upon which to predicate 
improvement, or to found hope. Tor singers, Mrs Wood and 
Mr Phillips are still the first soprano, and the principal bass—the 
main prop of English opera; the interval between them is dreary, 





* Some of the daily papers made merry at the expense of the lady who personated 
our Virgin and Virago Queen. For ourselves, though her passion nnd her action 
were something extreme, and rendered more striking by the formal Zucchero dress 
she had assumed, we excused more than a little violence for the sake of the attempt ; 
an assurance that the old days of English opera are gone by,—when the probabi- 
lities could be so far violated as to admit ofa harp being brought to Annette (in the 
Lord of the Manor) inthe midst of a corn--field—for the accompaniment of her « O! 
no, we never mention him,” or of that vulgar bravura, the “ Soldier tired” being 
thrust into the midst of a scene of domestic distress on the occasion of a bereaved 
mother “ wishing she had any gallact soldier to protect her!” These are among 
many absurdities of the kind which we have witnessed. 
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all the drearier because it is peopled by fine voices, many of 
which are in worse than a state of nature, from having been 
coarsely or carelessly practised, and the few that are wrought 
out are unfortunately in the possession of owners whose resolution 
it appears to be to sing as tamely, and to act as little as possible. 
But it may be thought that we are becoming flippant, writing 
from an idle love of gossip, rather than the fulness of con- 
viction.* It is time, therefore, that this rapid sketch was closed. 





* It was our intention in this article to enter somewhat at length upon the sub- 
ject of the diffusion and cultivation of music among the people. To this end we 
endeavoured to collect information; especially concerning the continental sing- 
ing schools, which have been so eminently instrumental in diffusing a knowledge of 
anda taste for the art among the working classes. ‘The question, however, demands 
ampler room than we can give it at present,—but we cannot refrain from laying 
before the reader a letter received since the article went to press, in answer to the 
enquiries which we addressed to M. Maiizer, at Paris, concerning the singing 
school for artizans, recently opened by him there with such extraordinary success. 

“«* # * You ask me for some details concerning my singing school, opened 
for the benefit of our artizans. It gives me great pleasure to answer your enquiries, 
In the month of May, 1836, I opened singing classes for the working class in the 
two extreme quarters of Paris—the Faubourg St Antoine, and the Faubourg St 
Jacques. Hundreds crowded to the lessons which I offered them gratuitously. The 
beginning was difficult, neither the ears nor the voices of my pupils having been 
exercised ; and it required all the strong desire I felt to improve them, for me to en- 
dure the false and often intolerable voices of my scholars. But, however discouraged 
myself, I continued to encourage them: and by degrees, when they had began to 
distinguish the difference of sounds, when they could comprehend the interval of 
one note or sound from another, their ears and their voices were transformed,—be- 
came more flexible, and from that time their progress was as rapid as their interes 
was vivid. 

«“ T have followed, in these classes, the method ofsinging which I have published. 
Each pupil holds it in his hand, and I make him sing, without losing a moment’s 
time, the exercises for one or two voices, which are there arranged progressively. 
As I only give thcm one lesson a week, I make such good use of my time, and excite 
them to such a point, that we sing in a single lesson as much as one would sing in 
ten common lessons. By this encouragement they learn to read with ease music 
in parts, in imitation, and in fugue. I give them only as much of the theory as is 
indispensable, keeping clear of all that is erroneous and unreasonable, which French 
theory has introduced. 

« Six months after opening my classes, we performed at the Hotel de Ville the 
Pilgrims at the Sepulchre, by Naumann, and two compositions of my own, one of 
which contained a fugue. 

“ In the month of December I opened a new class: and more than eight hundred 
artizans presented themselves; many hundreds more could not be accommodated, 
the room being full. The difficulty I had experienced at the first beginning did 
not exist with this new body of pupils—for those of my first class assisted me as 
monitors, or rather as under-teachers, and the course went on so rapidly that it was 
finished in four months, while I was still proceeding with the instruction of the 
first class. 

* All the strangers who have visited the establishment have agreed that nothing 
can be more interesting than the attention and memory with which my pupils apply 
themselves. And yet, these are men of every condition, from every quarter— 
strangers to each other—whom no one knows, not even myself, save by secing them 
come once a week—each sitting with his little book in his hand, in the same place. 
There are among them workmen in every trade—locksmiths, weavers, hatters, ca- 
binet-makers, piano-forte manufacturers, carvers, and a very great number of 
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We have endeavoured to indicate certain facts and features in 
the past musical season, which assure us that the art, in its best and 
most substantial form, is gaining ground among us; we will 
leave others to determine how much further it may proceed, and 
what fruit is be looked for in the creative as well as the executive 
department. We must then dismount from the hobby, which it 
will be owned (perhaps objected) that we have ridden with as 
entire a zeal and disregard of the graver world, as if it contained 
no graver financial questions than those touching ‘ Catalani’s pan- 
taloons,”’ and such like gear; no administrations more difficult to 
adjust than those of San Carlos and La Scala, the Rue Le- 
pelletier and the Haymarket; as if the church question was, whether 
or not it was discreet to hold oratorios in cathedrals or parochial 
edifices; and Poor-law reforms could go no further than the 
admittance of decayed female professors, to share the benefits of 
the Musical Fund. We must now turn from “such like vanities” 
to the graver matters in which, as men and citizens, we are bound 
to travail; not feeling that our time would have been utterly 
wasted, had our talk been merely of the transient pastime of the 
moment, for from our cradles we have had a saving faith in the 
profit and refreshment of holidays: But we know that every art, 
whether addressing the ear or eye, has its spiritual as well as its 
sensual part, and in insisting upon the beauty and importance of 
the former, upon those worthy people, still a great deal too 
much ridden by fashion, still a little too fond of money—the 
musical audiences and performers of England—we cannot but 
feel that we have been contributing a mite, tiny indeed, but of 
pure coinage, to the great and rapidiy accumulating fund for the 
amelioration of society. H. IF. C. 











printers and engravers—we have black and white men, the young and the old, the 
beardless, and those with long beards. 

‘* Strangers now come to hear, as well as to see, this extraordinary school. Com- 
posers, literary men, ladies, are among our guests. Iam received among my pupils 
with shouts of welcome and goodwill. I should never have done were I to begin 
to tell the manner in which one or other individual among them has sought pri- 
vately to testify his gratitude and regard towards me. They have twice treated me 
to a serenade of my own position, flambeaux in hand. ‘The streets are full of 
their singing in the evening. And (a remarkable fact) many of them will collect 
round them their children or their friends, who cannot attend the classes, and will 
teach them according to my system. 

« Several personages of celebrity have attended my courses. MM. Meyerbeer, 
De Lamartine, Ries, Liszt, Halevy, Paer, Neukomm, and many others, have come 
and seated themselves on the same bench as my pupils) Many (MM. Meyerbeer, 
Ries, Neukomm, for instance), have composed little pieces for our use—the latter 
gentleman has seen executed, at first sight, a canon which he brought with him. 

«* I shall open a new class ina few days, which promises to be yet more numerous, 
if the room will holdthem. Accept my thanks for the interest you have shown in 
this school of Artisans, &c. &c. 

« Paris, May 22nd, 1837. Mainzer.” 
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Art IV. 


New South Wales: its Present State and Future Prospects. 
By James M‘Arthur, Esq. 1837. 

The Felonry of New South Wales. By James Mudie, Esq. 
1837. ‘ 

Transportation and Colonization. By John Dunmore Lang, 
D.D. 2d edition, 1837, 


N a former article we gave a brief description of the happy 

abode provided by our legislature for those who had attempted 
to vindicate their natural rights against the ordinances of society ; 
we drew a hasty picture of that elysium which our benevolent 
statesmen had framed on the shores of Australia for the thieves, 
burglars, felons, and prostitutes, of the United Kingdom. More 
accurate information enables us now to lay before our readers 
a sketch of a state of society and manners, which has arrived at 
the highest degree of its peculiar civilization, and which will 
not much longer exist. A small minority, with inclinations 
and interests hostile to those of the majority, are scheming to 
destroy this paradise ; are endeavouring to render it a dwelling 
less suitable to the tastes of the exiles; and there is but little 
doubt that they will persuade the legislators of this country to aid 
them in the enterprize. 

The anxious and eager search after wealth has at times me- 
naced the destruction of all that is great and surpassing in this 
world. The pecuniary interest of a few intruders, for whom the 
colony was not established,* threatens to change the aspect of 
this community, great in crime, and surpassing all others in 
iniquity. ‘The few to whom we refer are a portion of the free 
emigrants and their descendants, who style themselves the respec- 
table class; in every respect they are an exclusive body; many of 
them possess considerable’ wealth, obtained, not by the usual 
means of accumulating fortunes in New South Wales, but by 
the rearing of flocks and the culture of their fields; opposed 
to free institutions, detesting the present jury law, they yaa 
that juries should be selected from among ion alone, and thus 
that they should be made the arbitrators of the lives and fortunes 
of their fellow-citizens. 





* Governor Macquarrie is said to have declared that the colony was established for 
the benefit of the convicts; the emigrant settlers are in consequence looked upon 
as interlopers by the convicts, who considered the colony theirs by right, 
M‘ Arthur, p. 27. 
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Bitter, deep, and rancorous is the hatred which exists between 
the two classes—between the few who wish to be supreme, and 
the many who desire equality. It is an antipathy like that be- 
tween the slave-owner and the slave, intenser in degree because 
the slave has been acriminal. The feelings of the first class to- 
wards the other are akin to those with which the prude amongst 
women regards the polluted, or the fanatic views those disagree- 
ing with him in superstition. The latter class are men 
equal in race and intelligence to those who claim to be their 
superiors, but conscious of moral degradation, and maddened by 
the repeated taunt of past crime. 

With regard to the first class, few observations need be made 
as to their manners and mode of life, except incidentally; for, 
with some few exceptions, they act like respectable people in the 
mother-country. ‘Ihe latter class includes first the emancipists, 
or convicts who have become free, by pardon or servitude; 
that portion of the free emigrants, and of the native born whites, 
who are connected by tastes, habits, and relationship, with the 
criminal population ; and lastly, criminals whose sentence is not 
yet expired. Of the latter there are various descriptions; the 
ticket-of-leave man, who is in every respect a freeman, except that 
he is obliged to remain within the limits of a certain district, and 
to pass muster at stated periods of the year; the assigned 
servant, either domestic, agricultural, or mechanical ; the convict 
in government employment, either on public buildings, or on 
the roads; the convicts suffering for crimes committed in the 
colony, either in the penal settlements, or in chain gangs; 
and lastly, the runaways, dignified by the terms of bush-rangers 
and absentees. 

With regard to the emancipists, Dr Lang says, 

“ The acquisition of large fortunes has established an esprit de corps 
amongst the whole class of emancipated convicts ; a spirit fostered by ill- 
gotten wealth, and maintained and supporied by yearly increasing numbers, 
which has manifested itself in a degree of arrogance and presumption, suffi- 
cient, on the one hand, to demonstrate that wealth in the hands of such indi- 
vidunls is no evidence of a thorough reformation ; and directly calculated, on 
the other; to obliterate from the minds of convicts in the Colony all sense of 
criminality.” 

And Mr M‘Arthur, a proprietor in New South Wales, and 
whose authority is in every respect, with regard to matters of fact, 
of the greatest value, says, 


“ The convict of the present day, assigned, perhaps, upon his arrival, as a 
domestic servant or mechanic, in Sydney, is at once exposed to the very temp- 
tations which originally led him into crime, and is placed in an atmosphere, 
from the influence of which he can scarcely escape without becoming more 
and more confirmed in depravity. He sees examples immediately before him 
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of men formerly in the same condition with himself, wallowing in licentious- 
ness, and possessed of wealth, amassed generally by dishonest means, which 
they continue, in many instances, still to augment, by keeping grog shops and 
ambling houses, by receiving stolen goods, and by other nefarious practices. 
his is the general conduct of the class of emancipated convicts who acquire 
property, as well as of some unprincipled adventurers in the class of free 
emigrants.” 

Some of the emancipist class are amazingly wealthy. One 
man, who was transported about the end of the last century, for 
stealing geese on the commons of Yorkshire, is now supposed to 
be in possession of an annual revenue of between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds. He began his career in the colony as a pri- 
soner in the employment of the government, in building the gaol 
at Paramatta: at that time rum was occasionally allowed to the 
convicts; being a temperate man, he sold his ration of spirits, 
and accumulated all the money he could get till he became free. 
He then gratified the first great ambition of all emancipists, by 
setting up a public house, and keeping a horse and gig ; the pos- 
session of the latter constituting a gentleman, according to 
Thurtell’s definition, who is a high authority in the social economy 
of New South Wales. On one occasion this gentleman was 
hired to drive to Paramatta a female, who was likewise an eman- 
cipist, and in _—_ of property to the amount of some hun- 
dreds of pounds. Similar tastes and similar sufferings soon led 
to an intimate acquaintance; marriage, and a larger establishment 
for the disposal of spirits, were the consequences of their mutual 
love. This happy union was blessed by immoderate wealth 
obtained in a manner worthy of its possessors. About the period 
to which we refer there was no regular market at Sydney. The 
farmers brought their loads of wheat and other produce to the 
town, and made exchanges with persons who paid them partly 
in money, and partly in the commodities which they ath 2 | 
The farmers were chiefly emancipists, who, at the expiration of 
their sentence, had obtained grants of land near Windsor; an 
— and a dissolute ‘set of people, totally unreformed by 
their punishment, contaminated by intercourse with the worst 
villains of England, and unable to resist any temptation: they 
mostly frequented the house of the Emancipist whom we have 
mentioned; there they would remain drunk for days, uncon- 
scious of what they had consumed, or what they had given away. 
When recovered from the stupor of intoxication, they were fre- 
quently charged by their host for a sum far exceeding their 
means of payment. Credit was always given on condition of 
signing warrants of attorney, which were at hand ready filled up ; 
the instruments were drawn by convicts, for in those days, 
amongst that class only could persons be found qualified to per- 
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form the duties of the legal profession. When the farmers were 
once under his control, they were obliged to return to his house 
till the amount of the debt was such, that he feared lest it might 
surpass the value of the property. He then dispossessed them of 
their estates, and by this system of measures he had at one time 
obtained possession of a great proportion of the cultivated land 
in the ealions and, according to the highest testimony, similar 
modes of acquiring wealth were adopted with success by other 
inhabitants of the colony. ‘The sale of spirits is one of the best 
means of rapidly acquiring a fortune in New South Wales, 
where the quantity of spirits consumed, as shown by official 
returns, is three times greater, in proportion to the population, 
than in the United Kingdoms ; and amounts to the amazing average 
of nearly four gallons a year for every human being in the colony. 
Cases were not uncommon in which men would expend in spirits 
forty and fifty pounds at asitsing. Amongst the venders of ardent 
spirits, those who obtain the greatest amount of custom are 
persons of the emancipist class; their houses become the resort 
of the desperate, the dissolute, and the idle; places for the 
reception of stolen goods, and the abodes of the thieves and 
burglars who lay Sydney and the surrounding neighbourhood 
under contribution. 

Sydney is a town admirably adapted to be the metropolis of 
this community of criminals, according to the account of its first 
police magistrate :— 


“* Sydney now covers an area of more of than 2,000 acres, and contains a 
population probably of 20,000 souls. This population includes a great pro- 
portion of prisoners of the Crown, of both sexes ; persons whose passions are 
violent, and who have not been accustomed to control, and yet, for the most 
part, have no lawful means of gratifying them. It includes great numbers of 
incorrigible bad characters, who, on obtaining their freedom, will not apply 
themselves to any honest mode of living, but endeavour to support themselves 
in idleness and debauchery by plunder, but who cannot be drawn from their 
haunts by the same process that vagabonds are disposed of at home. There 
is more immorality in Sydney than in any other town of the same population 
in his Majesty’s dominions. It contains 219 public-houses, and there are so 
many places where spirits are sold without license, that he feels incompetent 
to guess at the number. There is no town which affords so much facility 
for eluding the vigilance of the police. The unoccupied bush, near and 
within the town itself, will afford shelter to the offender, and hide him from 
pursuit ; he may steal or hire a boat, and in a few minutes place an arm of 
the sea between him and his pursuers. The want of continuity in the build- 
ings, of a widely extended but young town, affords greater facilities for lying 
in wait for opportunities of executing a wicked purpose, for instant 
concealment on the approach of the constables, and for obtaining 
access to the backs of houses and stores, than are to be found in towns at 
home, where there are few unoccupied spaces. The drunkenness, idleness, 
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and carelessness, of a great portion of the inhabitants afford innumerable 
opportunities and temptations, by day and night, to those who choose to 
live by plunder.” 


The gay equipages to be seen in the streets of Sydney, the 
chariots, four-in-hands, curricles, and tandems, on the race- 
course at Paramatta, belong chiefly to those persons, whe were 
induced to visit Australia, at the request of the judicial func- 
tionaries of Great Britain. We were once favoured with the 
description of a dinner party, given by one of the class to whom 
we refer. The tables were loaded with the richest plate and the 
choicest wines; luxuries of every description were heaped 
together in gross profusion, without the delicacy and refinement 
which gives the chief charm to a banquet, amongst those who 
combine the pleasures of the senses with those of the intellect. 
The hostess was decked out in gorgeous apparel, with jewels of 
unrivalled splendour. ‘The chance possession of some bauble, 
the property of an impassioned and heedless admirer, caused her 
to dwell in the palaces of New South Wales instead of the pur- 
lieus of Covent garden. In times past she had often delighted 
the gazer-on by the graceful display of he. person in dance to 
the sound of the gay tambourine.* Now mistress of vast wealth, 
from the head of her table she charmed her guest with the attic 
wit acquired in the lanes of St Giles, and sdiead in the saloons 
of Piccadilly. Her right hand was graced by the presence of 
the first exquisite of Sydney, the D’Orsay of Australia; wor- 
shipped at Paramatta as its patron saint; adored by all the fair 
sex, both under sentence and at large; his engaging manners 
had broken through the barrier of strict exclusion, and had even 
induced some of the respectables to notice him as a friend and a 
—* Love more ardent than faithful, successful by arti- 

ce such as is prohibited by stern justice, had endangered his 
life. ‘The laws, which compelled his permanent removal from 
his native country, placed him on the shores of Australia to 
instruct the rising community in the snares and devices of the 
tender passion.t On the left of the hostess was the great 





* She is known in the colony by the name of Tambourine Sal. 

+ Luke Dillon, a young Irishman of fortune, decoyed a young lady, to whom he 
was making honourable love, into a house of ill-fame at Dublin. Then he ad- 
ministered to her a narcotic draught, and abused her person. The young lady died 
soon afterwards in consequence of grief and the ill-treatment she had received. 
He was tried, sentenced to death, and transported. On his arrival at New South 
Wales he was allowed to go at large ; he was subsequently sent to Port Macquarie, 
where he was completely his own master. In the shortest possible time he obtained 
a = pardon, and now lives luxuriously in Sydney.—Mudie’s Felonry, 
p- 185. 
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writer in the leading newspaper, the powerful organ of a political 
party, the editor of the Times of ayas He first had the 
moral courage to enounce the novel proposition (now univer- 
sally recognised) that ill-luck constituted the only distinction 
between his friends and the free emigrants; and, reasoning 
from the text of Aristotle, who says, 6d: duovor tore dporore évvor 
tot, he concluded by irrefragable logic, that those who delight 
to dwell amongst thieves and prostitutes, are the same as thieves 
and prostitutes themselves. He first stirred up the spirit of bold 
democracy amongst the freed-men of Australia. ‘To him the 
emancipists owe the demand for political rights, and for self- 
government. He, along with Sir IF. Forbes, Judge Dowling, 
Sir John Jamieson, &c., nobly defended the present jury law; 
and starting from a maxim, which the experience of all ages, 
and all lands, has proved to be correct, from the position “ set a 
thief to catch a thief,” he argued @ fortiori to the conclusion, 
that a thief ought equally to be appointed to try one. He 
adduced numerous precedents from English history, and cited a 
Jong list of names, eminent on the Bench and at the Bar, as 
practical proofs that such was the system adopted in the mother 
country.* A momentary doubt of his own identity (one of those 
feelings which have so often puzzled the greatest metaphysicians) 
had caused him to write the name of another person for his own, 
and this happy chance enabled the Australians to benefit by his 
valuable services as propounder of sound political and moral doc- 
trines.+ The rest of the company were gentlemen who had been 
persuaded to visit Sydney for burglary or forgery: one was a 
convict assigned to his wife, who had followed her husband, with 
the property which had been amassed by his skilful exertions: 
some were ticket-of-leave men holding high stations in the legal 
profession, though not permitted to practise publicly in the 
Courts; but in private they were the source of legal information 
to the highest functionaries at the bar: others were the respected 
instructors of youth; and the clergyman who said grace had been 
transported for bigamy. 





* A case lately occurred (to which we do not know whether he referred) of a 
judge who, soon after his elevation to the bench, had to try a number of persons 
for bribery at elections; a short period previously he was in Parliament, and had 
a narrow escape of being unseated on the ground of bribery. 

+ William Augustus Watt, clerk on the establishment of Todd and Morison, 
was transported for embezzlement; as a ticket-of-leave man he was long the real 
editor of the Sydney Gazette, and married the proprietress of that newspaper. For 
a detailed account of his conduct, writings, and subsequent fate, vide Dr Lang’s 
Work, p. 106, and Mr Mudie's Felonry. 

¢ For instances of convicts who were tutors, confidential clerks to lawyers, vide 
Lang and Mudie passim. ““ , 
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One of the most important features in the civilization of any 
community is the condition and character of its women, and in 
Australia both the one and the other are peculiar. Few in number, 
in comparison to the multitudes of the other sex, they have not 
to seek after establishments, but establishments are seeking after 
them: that sole object of desire to three-fourths of the young 
ladies who have been respectably educated in England is easily 
obtained by every fair one who sets her foot in Sydney. Offers 
of marriage are poured forth on the first arrival of the convict 
vessels, and repeated on every subsequent ys nae till 
among the host of competitors the happy man is selected. Of 
these interesting fair ones there are two classes, the higher and 
the lower. To the one class belong the mistress of the banquet 
we described, and other fine ladies who have haunted the theatres, 
the salons, and similar places not of the very worst repute :— 
dressed out in the most sumptuous — with gorgeous shawls 
and splendid veils, bedecked and perfumed, they land, to excite 
wonder and admiration amongst the languishing swains of Aus- 
tralia. With every whim of a capricious woman exaggerated; with 
vanity more sensitive than that of the haughtiest coquette, for 
their importance, subsistence, everything, had depended upon 
their personal attractions :—hapless is the settler to whom one of 
this class is assigned to a. his domestic affairs or to rear 
his children; still more hapless is the unfortunate being who, 
longing for a partner in his joys and sorrows, is tempted to make 
her the wife of his bosom. 


With regard to the lower class of female convicts, Mr Mudie 
says :— 

“ As for the coarser portion of the sex, when equally depraved with their 
more showy companions, their language, manners, and conduct are infinitely 
too dreadful for public description. 


“ Their language, disgusting when heard by profligate men, would pollute 
the eyes cast upon ‘it in writing. Their open and shameless vices must not 
be told. Their fierce and untameable audacity would not be believed. They 
are the pest and gangrene of the colonial society,—a reproach to human na- 
ture,—and lower than the brutes, a disgrace to all animal existence.” 


Those among the female convicts who had attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs Iry, and other female philanthropists, and were 
especially recommended in favourable terms, have enerally 
turned out in New South Wales to be the very worst Fam 
However it is to be accounted for, female convicts are seldom 
reclaimed ; with such women there are but one set of feelings 
which can often be appealed to with any hope of success; these 
are the instincts of a mother; women who have married and have 
a family are sometimes reformed. Marriage, however, amongst 
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the convicts, has often any thing but a moral tendency, and in the 
country districts, the hut of the assigned married servant becomes 
the brothel of the neighbourhood, and theft is the means of con- 
ciliating the goodwill of its mistress. 

Some kind persons, a few years ago, viewed with sorrow the 
great disproportion between the sexes which exists in this penal 
colony; and with inconsiderate zeal they made a hasty effort to 
remedy the evil. ‘They swept the streets of London of a portion 
of its vagabond population ; they depopulated the colonades of the 
Opera House; they collected together the wanderers of the 
Quadrant; and sought to convert them into the matrons of 
Australia, and into the mothers of its rising generation.* The 
result was such as might be expected; even the inhabitants of 
New South Wales raised a shout of indignant execration when 
presented with these crowds of female ok The streets of 
Sydney are polluted with the refuse of Westminster; and the 
free emigrants now outstrip in vice, and obscenity, those whose 
presence the laws have inflicted upon the shores of the Southern 
Ocean. ; 

The factory, as it is called, at Paramatta is the means of accom- 
— many and valuable purposes in the social economy of 

Yew South Wales. It is the chief abode of the female convicts, 
who are sent there, on their arrival in the colony, previous to 
their being assigned; it isa place of punishment for those who 
have misbehaved whilst in assignment; it is a lying-in hospital for 
convicts, who, when with child, are generally sent there by their 
masters, and received back again when the proper period has 
elapsed; it is a foundling hospital for the children of convicts, 
till they are three years old; it is the chief magazine of wives for 
the convicts and emancipists.+ Well dressed, well fed, and with 
little to do, the female convicts consume their time in that 
empty and listless gossip which is too often the only occupation 
of women, as society has denied them the right of taking an ac- 
tive part in the concerns of the world. ‘These women, however, 
with characters more energetic than those of the herd, had the 
deeds and debaucheries of former days to narrate, and to boast 
of ; and they could rejoice in the prospect of future revelry when 
again in the society of their flash companions. Well fitted for 
the task of superintendence was the matron of this house of ill- 





* For an account of the emigrants sent out in the David Scott, by the Female 
Emigration Board in London, vide Dr Lang's Work, p. 49. 

+ Statistics of the Factory of Paramatta in 1836.—The average number was 574 
women, 136 children; 95 women were nursing children, about 30 of these were 
persons employed for that purpose, the remainder were mothers nursing the 
children born to them in the factory.—( Mr M‘ Arthur. ) 
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fame; arid well assisted was she by her daughters, who were 
common prostitutes at Paramatta. In this life of ease, the female 
convicts remained till the period of nursing was over or till 
assigned, or till married. When, for the purpose of marriage, a 
visitor arrived, the inmates of the harem were paraded before him ; 
the choice made, and the fair one willing, the knot was quickly 
tied, and the union consummated. Assigned convicts are allowed 
to marry, provided they can obtain the permission of their mas- 
ters. ‘The following amusing account of a rapid courtship is 
given by Mr Mudie :— 


“ A young fellow who had just become free, and had got himself established 
on thirty acres of land, with a few pigs, &c. set off for the factory in search 
of a wife. 

On his way he had to pass the estate of the writer of this work. In 
conversation with the wife of the porter at the gate, he mentioned the object 
of his journey. The porter’s wife advised him to pay his addresses to one of 
her master’s convict female servants, whom she recommended as being both 
sober and industrious, whereby he would at once gain a good wife, and spare 
himself a journey of a hundred and forty miles. 

At the request of this Ca/ebs of Australia the damsel was sent for, and 
the bargain struck on the instant, provided the necessary consent of the lady’s 
assignee master could be obtained, which she herself undertook to solicit. 

Entering the breakfast room of her master with an unusually engaging as- 
pect, and having made her obeisance in her best style, the following dialogue 
ensued. 

Marianne. —I wish to ask you a favour, your honour. 

His Honour.—Why, Marianne, you have no great reason to expect parti- 
cular indulgence : but what is it ? 

Marianne ( curtsying, and looking still more interesting ).—1 hope your 
honour will allow me to get married. 

His Honour.—Married! To whom? 

Marianne (rather embarrassed).—To a young man, your honour. 

His Honour.—To a young man! What is he ? 

Marianne ( her embarrassment increasing. )—1 really don’t know. 

His Honour.—Whiat is his name ? 

Marianne.—I cannot tell. 

His Honour.—Where does he live ? 

Marianne.—I don’t know, your honour. 

His Honour.—You don’t know his name, nor what he is, nor where he 
lives!) Pray how long have you known him? 

Marianne ( her confusion by no means over).—Really, to tell your honour 
the truth, I never saw him till just now. Mrs Parsons sent for me to speak 
to him ; and so,—we agreed to be married, if your honour will give us leave. 
It’s a good chance for me. Do, your honour, give me leave. 

His Honour.—Love at first sight, eh! Send the young man here. 

[Exit Marianne. 
Enter Celebs. 

His Honour.—Well, young man, I am told you wish to marry Marianne, 
one of my convict servants, 

Celebs ( grinning ).—That’s as you please, your honour. 

His Honour.—As I please, Why, have you observed the situation the 


young woman in? ( Marianne being “in the way ladies wish to be who 
love their lords.” ) 
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Celebs ( grinning broadly ).—Why, your honour, as to that, you know, in 
a country like this, where women are scarce, a man shouldn't be too 
“greedy!” I’m told the young woman’s very sober, and that’s the main 
chance with me. If I go to the factory, why, your honor knows, I might 
get one in the same way without knowing it, and that, you know, might be 
the cause of words hereafter, and she might be a drunken vagabond besides! 
As to the pickaninny, if it should happen to be a boy, you know, your honour, 
it will soon be useful, and do to look after the pigs.” 


The statistics of crime in a country are by no means a bad 
indication of its moral state. In this respect we are able to quote 
the high authority of Judge Burton, one of the ablest men in the 
colony. From a charge delivered at Sydney on the 18th Novem- 
ber 1835, we make the following extracts :— 


“ In 1833, there had been one hundred and thirty-five capital convictions ; 
on sixty-nine sentence of death had been passed. 

“ In 1834, one hundred and forty-eight capital convictions, in eighty-three 
of which sentence of death had been passed. 

“ In 1835, one hundred and sixteen capital convictions, and seventy-one 
sentences to suffer death. 

“ It was to be remarked, that capital punishment had been taken away from 
several offences, such as forgery, cattle stealing, stealing in a dwelling-house 
above the value of 5/. (those fruitful sources of capital convictions in former 
times) ever since the Ist of August 1833, so that those which had taken place 
since that time were all for crimes of violence, murder, rape, robbery, burg- 
lary, maliciously stabbing, shooting and wounding, and offences of similar cha- 
racter. 

“ The calendar for the present sessions, presenting the following facts, had 
been furnished to him by the Crown solicitor :—There had been convicted for 
murder, two ; stabbing with intent, &c., shooting at with intent to kill, cutting 
and maiming, assault with intent to do bodily harm, six ; manslaughter, two ; 
arson, one ; piracy and burglary, eight ; housebreaking, ten ; highway robbery, 
seven ; receiving, one ; forgery, two ; larceny on the high seas, one ; larceny, 
four ; cattle-stealing, one; piracy, only one; robbery, eight ; total, fifty-four.” 

He had mentioned the number of capital convictions, as an in- 
dication of the state of the country as to crime. He referred 
briefly to the other convictions, and likewise to “ the numerous 
undiscovered crimes which every man who heard him, or to whom 
the report of his words should come, would at once admit to have 
occurred in his own circle of knowledge.” He mentions likewise 
“the crimes of violence, the murders, the manslaughters in 
drunken revels, the perjuries, the false witnesses from motives 
of revenge or reward, which in the proceedings before him had 
been brought to light.” Asa picture of the evils with which the 
colony is especially visited, he stated the case of a man named 
Cowan, and of his wife, who were acquitted of the murder of a 
man named Kerr. 

“ These persons, and one Campbell and the deceased Kerr, lived near 


Liverpool, and kept an unlicensed still, and a house to which the gangs of 
prisoners in their neighbourhood resorted for drink, and they were cattle- 
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stealers (it was no slander to call them such, since 7 have been convicted 
of it). Ona Sunday evening their house was visited by a constable from 
Liverpool, who arrived about eight o'clock in the evening, and found all par- 
ties, as he expressed it, ‘ beastly drunk,’ and two prisoners of the Crown in the 
same state ; this was the last time Kerr was seen alive by any respectable 
person. Information was given on the next day, by two of Cowan’s servants, 
to the magistrates of Liverpool against him for cattle-stealing ; and it was 
proved that their having done so was known to Peter Montgomery, a convict 
employed as overseer at the Liverpool hospital, in the afternoon of the same 
day, and that he had visited Cowan afterwards, and understood from expres- 
sions made by Cowan during his intoxication, that he expected Kerr would 
give evidence against him ; Kerr was murdered by some one on that night, 
and his body was afterwards found at the distance of forty or fifty rods, but 
the blood was traced to within seventeen or eighteen yards of Cowan’s door. 

“ At the trial Campbell, who had given a statement before the magistrates, 
which, if he had adhered to it on the trial, would have brought home the guilt 
of that murder to both the prisoners, recanted the whole of his previous state- 
ments, and they were acquitted. It appeared in evidence, that this person had 
been forwarded from Liverpool to Sydney, handcuffed, with Cowan—was con- 
fined in the same yard in the jail with him, and the gentlemen of the jury had 
had an instance before them this day, of the effect of such association upon 
the evidence of a witness. It further appeared, and it deserves notice as an 
instance of retributive justice, as well as showing the character of this case, 
that another dead man was found in the same place within three months 
before ; and upon that occasion a coroner’s jury had acquitted the prisoner 
Cowan upon the evidence of that man Kerr, and his deposition after his death 
was given in evidence in this Court in favour of the same prisoner, when 
Cowan was subsequently tried before one of the other judges on that charge, 
and was the main ground of his acquittal.” 


The conclusions to be drawn from such a case are manifest; 
and the judge stated, that 


“ He was sorry to say, and those who heard him could bear him out in 
what he said, that this was not the only case which had recently been before 
the court, in which there was the strongest suspicion of an expected witness 
against a prisoner being made away with, to prevent his giving evidence.” 


And he drew the following graphic sketch of the Colony :— 


“ Tt would appear to one who could look down upon the community, as if 
the main business of us all were the commission of crime and the punishment 
of it: as if the whole colony were continually in metion towards the seve- 
ral courts of justice, and the most painful reflection of all must be, that so 
many capital sentences, and the execution of them, have not had the effect of 
preventing crime by way of example.” 

Crime has gone on gradually increasing in New South Wales, 
in a greater ratio than the increase of the convict population. 
The community has become, continually, more and more vicious. 
This fact is proved by the number of convictions from the year 
1810 to 1835. We give the result from the work of Mr 
M‘Arthur :— 


“In the first eight » 


1 th ears of that period the proportion of convictions by 
the Criminal Court, re 


atively to the whole population of the colony, appears 
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’ to have been about one in 375 persons. During the next three years it 
amounted to about one in 300. In the five years, from 1821 to 1825, to 
about one in 183. And from 1831 to 1835, the five years concluding the 
period, if had increased to one in 119 persons.” 

,With regard to minor offences, summarily disposed of by 
Justices of the Peace in Petty Sessions, Mr M‘Arthur says— 

“In the year 1825, the convictions for offences of the latter description, 
committed almost exclusively by the convict population, amounted to about 
6000 ; whilst the number of convicts at that time in the colony appears to 
have been about 16,000. In 1835 this number had increased to 28,000, and 
the convictions for petty offences in that year amounted to nearly 22,000.” 

The state of crime in New South Wales, as compared with 
_ England, may be judged of by the fact, that the proportion of the 
convictions after commitment, to the whole population of Eng- 
land and Wales, was one to about one thousand persons : whilet 
in New South Wales the corresponding proportion in the same 
year is about one in eighty-seven persons. 

Various causes are assigned for the disproportionate increase of 
crime; amongst others, the uncertainty of punishment resulting 
from the working of the jury laws. Emancipated convicts, if 
possessors of a certain amount of wealth, are now permitted to 
enter the jury-box. Out of 1289 persons, who served on juries 
since the year 1833, one-fourth, 322, were emancipists ; about 
the same number were keepers of public-houses, of whom Judge 
Burton gives the following description : — 

“ The keepers of the low public houses in Sydney which form the far 
greater number, are chiefly persons who have been transported to this colony, 
or are married to convicts ; many of them are notorious drunkards, obscene 
persons, fighters, gamblers, receivers of stolen goods, receivers and harbourers 
of thieves, and of the most depraved of both sexes. They exist upon the 
vices of the lower orders, and, inasmuch as there are no licensed pawnbrokers 
in Sydney, they are, in fact, the pawnbrokers ; but not, as frequently occurs 
in other countries, upon occasion of some temporary pressure on the poor 
for some necessary of life, but for intoxicating liquor.” 

In a letter to the Colonial Secretary, dated the 30th April 
1836, Judge Burton states, that the Jury system has fallen into 
disrepute in the Colony, and respectable people are unwilling to 
serve with persons who en a determination to 
acquit a criminal at every risk. He gives several instances of 
improper acquittals ; one was, the case of a young man, a native 
of the Colony, who was tried before him; and he makes the state- 
ment upon the authority, he says, of a respectable and credible 
gentleman, who was one of the jury, “ ‘The jury retired to consi- 
der their verdict, and my informant entered the retiring-roomabout 
the third or fourth, and found one of the jury, who had already 
entered, lying on the table on his back, with his arms folded, who 
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said * Well, my mind is made up.’ Another followed, and imme- 
diately lay down on the floor, saying, ‘ My mind is made up ;’ 
and when all got into the room, the jury were talking about in- 
different matters concerning their own business for about twenty 
minutes, when the foreman called their attention to the case, and 
said, ‘Come, gentlemen, let us to business;’ when they re- 
peated, ‘ their minds were made up;’ one giving as his reason 
that he had known the boy’s father for many years ; another, that 
he had known the boy’s mother for many years; and a third, that 
he had known the boy from a child. ‘Three of the jury, includ- 
ing the foreman, were of opinion that the prisoner was guilty ; and 
nine, of whom three were certainly convicted persons, for ac- 
quittal; the remaining six appearing to be led in their opinion by 
two of those three; but, from their conversation during the time 
they were confined together, it appeared to my informant that the 
whole nine persons were of that class; and it further appeared to 
him that they were predetermined to acquit the prisoner, right or 
wrong. 
“ The jury remained locked up the whole night, during which, 
my informant states, there was much foul and disgusting language, 
and next morning he, and those who agreed with him in opinion, 
yielded to the others rather than continue to be so associated; he 
further stated, that, in his opinion, no greater punishment can be 
inflicted upon a respectable person than to be shut up with such 
people for a few hours, or at all events for the night; and that no 
consideration would induce him again to serve on a jury with 
them, a determination which I have abundant reason to believe 
influences many like respectable persons in this community.” 
Again, Judge Burton says, ‘1 have been informed by a sequels 
inhabitant of Sydney, on whose veracity I rely, that he was sitting 
under the jury-box in the Supreme Court upon an occasion when 
a prisoner was on his trial for cattle-stealing, who was defended 
by one of the practitioners of the court, when, during the pro- 
gress of the trial, a juryman leaned over my informant towards 
the practitioner, and called him by his name; the latter looked up, 
and the juryman said, ¢ It’s all right, we’ll acquit him;’ when the 
“regen was called on for his defence, the practitioner advised 
1im to say nothing, and call no witnesses, and he was acquitted.” 
These are not solitary instances of the conduct pursued by 
juries in the Courts of New South Wales. A man was tried 
for the murder of his wife, when the jury retired, one of them 
seated himself on the floor, took off his shoe, and swore that he 
would rather live upon the leather than convict the prisoner, 
who, he said, had only “served her right.” The prisoner was 
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acquitted, and it subsequently appeared that the juror in question 
had been suspected of having made away with his own wife. In 
another case, a verdict of acquittal was returned in consequence 
of one of the jurors declaring that he had taken an oath not to 
convict any person that day. In a case of cattle-stealing, the 
Attorney-General refused to proceed, because, he stated, it was 
in vain to hope for a verdict from the jurors whom he saw in 
court. 

ey many of the clerks, in the offices of the attor- 
nies, &c., belonged to the criminal population, and there are 
some still remaining; they are permitted to have access to the 
prisoners in gaol, in order to prepare the defence. Perjury of 
every description is most common; false witnesses can be hired 
for the merest trifle, who will swear to any fact with the most un- 
blushing impudence. A prisoner, in want of a character, can 
readily find a person amongst the crowd about the doors of the 
courts of justice, who, for half a pint of rum, will undertake to 
state on oath that he has known the prisoner for years as a sober 
and industrious man; and in cross-examination, in reply to the 
= that the prisoner has only been a short period in the 
colony, to insist that the acquaintance pte in England, 
previous to transportation. A respectable person was charged for 
a suitof clothes, which had never been delivered to him; he 
refused payment, and was sued for the amount; he placed his 
cause in the hands of an attorney of considerable eminence. 
When the day of trial came, he attended in the court; a witness 
—— a swore that the clothes had been delivered ; all, he 
thought, was lost, when, to his amazement, a witness was pro- 
duced on his own side, who had not only seen the clothes Jel 
vered, but was present at the payment of the account by the de- 
fendant. 

Our limits hardly permit us to describe the condition of the 
other portions of the criminal population. The following extract, 
from the charge of Judge Burton, will give an idea of the road 
parties, as they are called:—* He had before him a return, from 
which it appeared that the number of convicts at this time em- 
ployed upon the roads is 2,240; of whom 1,104 are out of irons. 
And,” he continued, “when they (the jury) considered who 
these men were, and what they had been, that they left their huts 
in any number, armed or unarmed, as they pleased; in short, 
from the evidence he had upon his notes respecting the conduct 
of road parties of the colony, it would appear that those establish- 
ments were like bee-hives, the inhabitants busily pouring in and 
out—but with this difference, the one work by day, the other 
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by night; the one goes forth to industry, the other to 
plunder.” 

The chain-gangs are intended as a means of punishment for 
colonial crimes. Lord Stanley, however, ordered that convicts, 
who had committed atrocious offences in England, should be sent 
to the chain-gangs, or to the settlement of Norfolk Island, and 
the judges on every circuit in England informed the prisoners that 
transportation had now become a very severe punishment. The 
criminals justly complained, that they had not received sufficient 
notice of this intended change, and that it was cruel to augment 
their punishment according to the whim and caprice of Lord 
Stanley; they were naturally indignant at being thus deceived, 
and they remonstrated against suffering for offences into which 
they had been tempted by the prospect of comparative impunity. 
Fortunately, the criminals had not only humanity and justice on 
their side, but they had likewise the law, and they triumphed 
over Lord Stanley and the judges. On their arrival at New 
South Wales it was found that there was no power, by statute, 
to sentence a prisoner to chains in the colony for offences com- 
mnitted in Eagiend. Transportation, therefore, is, as it was, on 
the whole, by no means a disagreeable punishment, though liable 
to some uncertainty; and the monopoly still rests with the co- 
lonial judges, of torturing in chains, and at Norfolk Island. 

We have no words which can adequately describe Norfolk 
Island, the penal settlement of this penal settlement, the hell of 
this terrestrial hell. ‘There, most atrocious crimes are not un- 
frequently committed by the prisoners for the purpose of being 
sent to Sydney to be tried; the desire of once more seeing the 
world, the possibility of escaping by shipwreck, or breaking 
prison, a possibility which has never been converted into a 
reality, affording sufficient inducement to incur the risk of 
almost certain death. At one of these penal settlements (for 
there were several besides Norfolk Island) a number of men, 
about eleven in all, are said to have assembled and cast lots, one 
to kill, another to be killed, the others to be witnesses, and the 
murder was perpetrated in order that the survivors might again 
visit Sydney. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, appointed on the 
motion of Sir William Molesworth, and now sitting, has, we 
trust, sealed the doom of this evil system. It cannot be amended. 
It has completely failed as a punishment; it has been still more 
ineffectual as a means of reformation; it has produced the most 
degraded community in the universe, the most demoralized so- 
ciety on record in the history of nations; and at the same time 
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the one possessing in proportion, to its population, the greatest 
amount of wealth. The community is divided into two classes ; 
the one contemns the other as debased, and endeavours to ex- 
clude it from all power and all participation in the affairs of the 
community; the other seeks to place itself on a level with the 
rest of its fellow-citizens. In proportion as the local government 
has embraced the side of the one or the other party, in proportion 
as it has looked either with favour or aversion upon the eman- 
cipists, so has a system of harshness, or one of clemency, 
been pursued towards the criminal population; each system has 
undoubtedly been productive of evils to a considerable amount : 
each system has failed as a means either of punishment or of re- 
formation; but the one system is cruel, the other humane; and 
the latter we unhesitatingly prefer. We most strongly sympa- 
thize with those persons who have kindly feelings with the con- 
victs, who are willing and desirous to raise them in the social 
scale, and to prevent their being treated as a degraded portion of 
the community. In the contest of colonial politics we unhesi- 
tatingly take part with Sir Richard Bourke, the present governor, 
Sir Francis Forbes, and others, in opposition to those who would 
exclude the emancipists from the rights and privileges of citizens. 
As far as the interests of the colony are concerned, there is but 
one means of salvation, one means of overcoming the difficulties 
of the present state of affairs, and that is by free emigration in 
such multitudes as to render the criminal population an insigni- 
ficant portion of the community. ‘The sums arising from the sale 
of waste lands could easily be rendered sufficient for this purpose. 
Dr Lang says, “ The land revenue of New South Wales amounts 
at present to upwards of £100,000 per annum, but will probably 
be increased very shortly to double that amount.” All the most 
intelligent inhabitants of New South Wales now most earnestly 
insist that this fund should be exclusively devoted to the purpose 
of free emigration; experience and reflection have convinced 
them of the necessity of strictly adhering to the scheme which was 
first laid down and expounded by Mr Wakefield, in his work on 
England and America, and prior works, which scheme Dr Lang 
has adopted in his book without the slightest acknowledgment of 
the source whence it was derived. 

With the abolition of transportation it will be necessary to 
devise other modes of punishment, and to form a good system of 
prison discipline. To this subject we shall return on a future oc- 
casion; we content ourselves at the present moment with ex- 
pressing our decided opinion in favour of solitary confinement, as 
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a means of punishment and reformation. On this subject we 
cannot refrain from quoting the observations of Miss Martineau, 
in her valuable work on Society in America, a work which 
deserves the highest encomiums for the boldness and freedom of 
thought which it displays, and the many important truths which it 
inculcates and helps to diffuse :— 


“ In the treatment of the guilty, America is beyond the rest of the world, 
exactly in proportion to the superiority of her political principles. I was 
favoured with the confidence of a great number of the prisoners inthe Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary, where alsolute seclusion is the principle of punishment. 
Every one of these prisoners (none of them being aware of the existence of 
any other) told me that he was under obligations to those who had the 
charge of him for treating him ‘with respect.’ The expression struck me 
much as being universally used by them. Some explained the contrast 
between this method of punishment and imprisonment in the old prisons, 
copied from those of Europe, where criminals are herded together and 
treated like anything but men and citizens. Others said that, though they 
had done a wrong thing, and were rightly sequestered on that ground, that they 
ought not to have any further punishment inflicted upon them, and that it 
was the worst of punishment not to be treated with the respect due to 
men,” 


She continues, with regard to solitary confinement— 


“ In the meantime, I am persuaded that this is the best method of punish- 
ment which has yet been tried. Much as the prisoners suffer from the 
dreary solitude, cheered only by their labour and occasional visits of official 
superintendents, they testified, without exception and without concert, to 
their preference of this over all other methods of punishment. The grounds of 
preference were, that they could preserve their self-respect, in the first place ; 
and, in the next, their chance in society on their release. They leave the 
prison with the recompense of their extra labour in their pockets, and with- 
out the fear of being waylaid by vicious old companions, or hunted from em- 
ployment to employment by those whose interest it is to deprive them of a 
chance of establishing a character.” 


How different are these feelings and sentiments from those 
evinced by the state of society we have just described to our 
readers. We cannot but hope that the period is not far distant 
when we shall profit in this respect, among others, by the ex- 
perience of our friends ‘and kindred on the other side of the 
Atlantic. B. L. 
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Art. V. 


A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and Baron- 
etage of the British Empire. By John Burke, Esq. 1837. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Commoners of Great 
Britain and Ireland, enjoying Territorial Possessions or High 
Official Rank, but uninvested with Heritable Honours. By 
John Burke, Esq. Parts 1—13. London. 


A Peerage for the People. By William Carpenter. London, 
1 


The Position of the Baronets of the British Empire and other 
Branches of the Gentry of the Realm compared with that of 
the Continental Lesser Nobility both at Home and Abroad. 
By a Traveller. London, 1837. 


Case of the Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia, showing their 
Rights and Privileges, Dignatorial and Territorial. Edin- 
burgh, 1836. . 


BOOKS about the Peerage and Gentry have usually remained 
inviolate from the sullying touch of criticism, being pro- 
tected by the divinity which hedges the aristocracy, from the rude- 
ness of questionings about their accuracy and utility. This 
exemption, we must admit, is necessary; the pedigrees of the 
Peers are fabrics too delicate for rough usage; both the gentry 
and their genealogists require the breath of criticisin to come over 
them like 
“ the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

The importance of the functions of Mr John Burke, however, 
entitle him to notice even from us, who are but ill-fitted for admi- 
nistering the incense his subject requires, since, as hie tells us in 
the preface to the first volume of his book on the gentry, he is, 
when giving us the genealogies of the country gentlemen, the 
historian of the class to whom this commercial country “ is mainly 
indebted for her greatness abroad and her prosperity at home.” 
Still less can the books on the Peerage be passed over without 
comment, since they are the records of the men whose gracious 
benefactions in the past are rich with the promise of similar fa- 
vours in the future. The claims of the petitioning baronets appeal 
to the humanity of all men; the afflictions of their position address 
the sympathies of every breast; and to turn a deaf or indifferent 
ear to the sorrows of four hundred gentlemen in want of a badge, 
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would be an outrage to every feeling of benevolence or philan- 
thropy. 

But besides the claims which all these works possess, arisin 
from the personages of whom they treat, the productions of Mr 
Burke are full of traits characteristic of the aristocracy and its 
admirers. ‘The pictures they exhibit of the minds of hom who 
make the pretensions to eminence which these volumes are pub- 
lished to disseminate ; the cowardly reverence for the baser kinds 
of power which they display; and the degrading depreciations of 
goodness and intelligence of which they are full, are, as we choose 
to look on them, either pitifully and mournfully instructive or con- 
temptibly and conspicuously ludicrous. Several of the aspirants 
to hereditary distinctions, whose genealogies crowd these honour- 
able pages, have sacrificed not only self-respect, moral dignity, per- 
poses. li and natural affection, but veracity itself; and all this 
to obtain the semblance and not the reality of isthe false shew 
of connection with feudal power, an imaginary relation to an old 
castle and a few dirty acres,—not a real connection with title, but 
the name of it,—and the shabbiest tricks of deception are em- 
— not to belong to an illustrious ancestral tree, but to obtain 
a place in a feudal genealogy merely, on paper. If the author who 
illustrated the conduct which loses realities in the pursuit of ap- 
— by the fable of the dog who dropt the piece of beef in 
1is mouth to snatch at its shadow in the stream, had lived in our 
days, he would have found an example surpassing canine absur- 
dity in the country gentlemen who ; wes their personal charac- 
ters by the meanest and most unworthy deceptions while claiming 
descent from a barbarian landholder who lived a few centuries 

0. 
The commonness of these paltry practices makes it, when it is 
impossible to do equal justice to all, invidious to select single in- 
stances, and from a recollection of the law of libel, we shall cite 
examples of only the minor meannesses of the gentry who find it 
needful to publish to the world the antiquity and nobleness of the 
blood which really or suppositiously runs in their veins. 

There may be readers simple enough to believe that these ge- 
nealogies are the veritable productions of Mr John Burke. Their 
simplicity was never more deceived. He is merely the editor of 
other men’s labours. He furnishes schedules to be filled up by 
the parties themselves, when they can be trusted with the task, 
and thus obtains a contributor and a subscriber at the same time; 
or else some friends of the upstart family—some poor relation, 
dependent, or toady, pays the ignominious court of recording their 
pretensions. In the case of one or two really distinguished and 
ancient families who have been made objects of public curiosity 
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by the remarkable men they have produced, county histories and 
MS. genealogies may have been consulted, but only a scantling 
of such have been noticed, and whether from their disdaining to 
stoop to the vulgarity of blazoning their hoiuours before the pub- 
lic, or from their being jostled aside by the importunate crowd of 
unscrupulous pretenders, certain it is, that amidst the hundreds of 
“ ancient” families in the history of the gentry, there are scarcely 
six about whom the public cares a straw, and among “ the hun- 
dred thousand” persons connected with these hundreds, scarcely 
a score whose names were ever heard of before. The novi homi- 
nes, whose sons spurn Cambridge as low, and howl for the church at 
Oxford,—the retired of the shopocrasy, whose grandmothers were 
the grand nieces of reduced squires,—the scions of attorneys, who 
were once agents on the estates they possess,—and the heirs of 
bishops, whose lives have been one long consecration of servility 
and bigotry,—form the proud ornaments of these very vulgar 

ages;—the dull quagmire of mediocrity, which scarcely a solitary 
wild flower diversifies or relieves. . 

The only man of any literary and political eminence who has 
condescended to send his pedigree to the book about the Com- 
moners, is 

* CROKER (Privy Councillor.) 

“ CROKER, The Right Honourable JOHN-WILSON, LL.D. F.A.S. 
b. 20th December, 1780, m. 22 May, 1806, Rosamond, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Pennel, esq., His Majesty’s Consul General in the Brazils, by whom he 
had ason and a daughter, who both died young. Upon the decease of his 
children, Mr Croker adopted the sister of Mrs Croker, and the young lady 
then assumed his name. The pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence has rendered 
the person of Miss Croker familiar to the public in one of his most exquisite 
portraits. She has lately espoused Mr George Barrow, son of John Barrow, 
esq. second secretary of the Admiralty. 

“ Mr Croker was educated at the University of Dublin, which he entered as 
a gentleman commoner in November, 1796, and took his degree in 1800. 
During his sojourn at college he attained very high reputation as a public 
speaker, in the celebrated Historical Society, and as a political writer and 

oet. He is the presumed author of two very popular works, published in 

ublin about that period—* Familiar Epistles to Fred. Ed. Jones, esq. upon 
the Irish Stage ;” and “ A Sketch of the State of Ireland, past and present.” 
The former, which is in verse, attracted more than ordinary attention, passing, 
we believe, through ten editions, inas many months ; the latter, as an adapta- 
tion of the style of Tacitus to English composition, is a master-piece. Mr 
Croker was called to the bar in 1802, and offering himself soon after for 
Downe, in Ireland, stood a contested election : but not being returned, pre- 
sented ‘a petition to parliament. Another dissolution taking place, pending 
the petition, Mr Croker was chosen at the ensuing election, in 1807. From 
that time he has had a seat in every succeeding parliament, Upon the pro- 
motion of Lord Plunket to the bench, in 1827, Mr Croker succeeded that 
eminent person in the representation of the University of Dublin, wherein he 
had taken the degree of LL.D, in 1809: in which year he was appointed 
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etary of the Admiralty ; an office whieh he filled until the retirement o 
his party, in 1830, He had been sworn a member of the most honorable privy 
council in 1828. 

“ Mr Croker, during his long tenure of office, confined his parliam 
exertions to subjects connected with his own department, which afforded but 
few occasions of distinction ; but he has acquired great celebrity as leader of 
the present opposition (1832) in the House of Commons, and his abilities have 
been confessed by all ies. As a political writer, many articles in the 
* Quarterly Review,’ and several pamphlets upon public questions, bear ample 
testimony to his great powers ; and a late edition of Boswell’s ‘ Life of John- 
son’is a proof of more literary diligence than might have been expected froma 
poet or a politician. 

“ LINEAGE, 

“ This family is a branch of the house of Croker of Lineham, in the county 

Devon ; a name so eminent, that there is an old proverbial distich, or, as 

ince ( Worthies of Devon, p. 274) calls it, ‘ old saw,’ recording its antiquity ; 


* Croker, Crewys, and Copplestone, 
When the Conqueror came, were at home.’ 


* The Crokers, who were originally seated at Croker’s Hele and Crakern 
For in Devonshire, became pocmmnel, in the reign of Henry IV, of Lineham 
by marriage with the heiress of Churchill of that place; the younger male 
branch of which family was the ancestor of the Duke of Marlborough. 

“ The genealogy of Croker of Lineham is preserved with singular accuracy 
by Prince, Risdon, Pole, and the other Devonshire historians, as well as by 
numerous pedigrees and documents. There were ne less than eleven John 
Crokers in almost uninterrupted succession, but the last male of the 
elder branch was Courtney Croker, Esq. whose only daughter and heiress, 
Mary, carried the estate of Lineham into the family of Bulteel, and her grand- 

“son, John Bulteel, esq. of Fleet, is now the owner of Lineham ; which is in 
the occupation of his eldest son, John Croker Bulteel, esq. who is thus the 

‘representative by the female line of the eldest branch of Croker of Lineham. 

is gentleman married, in 1826, the Lady Elizabeth Grey, third daughter of 
Charles, present Earl Grey, K.G. and has been lately elected M.P. for 
South Devon. 

“ We must return to a junior, but at present the eldest male branch. 

“ Tuomas Croker, of Trevillas, in Cornwall, second son of the eighth John 
Croker, of Lineham, obtained, about 1600, the estate of Ballyanker, 
in the county of Waterford, and while his eldest son remained at Trevillas 
(where his branch is supposed to be extinct,) his younger sons, to the number 
of three or four, migrated to —. They were all probably soldiers ; two 
of them, at least, were so, and distinguished themselves by the extraordinary 

_and almost romantic capture of the city of Waterford, in 1650, (see Smith’s 
History of Waterford, p.147, ed. 1774.) One of the brothers was killed in 

‘the assault, the other ( Hugh) after a long course of military service, settled 

‘at Ballyanker, and died in January, 1663: from him the subject of this no- 
tice is descended. His youngest brother, Edward (who was murdered in the 
Trish Rebellion, 1641) was ancestor of the respectable and wealthy family of 

‘ Ballynagard, in the county of Limerick, and me numerous branch settled in 

“Croker, of Dublin, to which belong, Anne, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Croker, and wife of Sir Ed. Crofton, bart. created; in 1797, baroness Crofton, 
in her own right; and Thomas Crofton Croker, esq. known by many 


meray works. 
' " Watrer Croker, esq., of Tallow, the | emg of Hugh, the captor of 
“Waterford, had, by the daughter of Reginald Bray, an only son. , 
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“ Joun Croxer, Esq. of Tallow, who was born in 1695, and died in 1743, 
leaving three sons, Walter, of Tallow; John, of Airhill; and William, of 
Johnstown. John left male issue, but William left an only daughter and 
heiress, who married the Honourable Frederick Mullins, son of the first 
Lord Ventry, and by him has issue, Frederick William, M.P. for Kerry, in 
the present and two last parliaments. 

“ Water Croker, esq. the eldest son of John, of Tallow, was born in 1728, 
and d. in 1789, leaving by his wife, Sarah, daughter of Edward Devereux, 


esq. one son, 


“ Joun Croker, esq. Surveyor-General of Ireland, who was born in 1743, 
and died 29th of April 1814. He was a man of great abilities and most 
amiable manners, an able and upright public servant, and in private life uni- 
versally respected and beloved. He m. first, Catherine Welstead, by whom 
he had surviving issue, 

“ Wa trer, who d. in 1807, leaving two daughters, CaTHERINE, the wife of 

William Pennell, jun. esq. and Marcarer, the wife of Lovell Pennelt, 

Esq. These ladies both have issue. 

“ Catherine, m. to William Miller, Esq. of Londonderry, and has issue. 

Mr Croker espoused secondly, Hester, only daughter of the Rey. Richard 
Rathborne, and grandaughter of Admiral Wilson,* by whom he had two sur- 
viving children, the present Right Honourable Joun Wison Croker, and 
Sarah, who m. in 1815, the very Rev. J.T. Bond, Dean of Ross. Mrs 
died in 1820, leaving an only son, who died in 1828. 

“ The Surveyor-General d. 29th April, 1814, at the age of seventy-three. 

“ Arms.—Arg. a chevron engrailed gu. between three ravens, ppr. quarter- 
ing the arms of CuuRcHILL. 

“ Crest.—A drinking cup or, with three fleurs de lis ppr. above it, and on 
the centre a rose ; granted by Epwarp IV to Sir John Croker, who accom- 
_ him as cup and standard bearer in his expedition to France in J475. 

he addition of the fleur de lis was one of those attentions on the part of 
the French Monarch Louis XI, by which he sought to flatter the vanity, and 
ows the good will of the English gentry. On ministers, says Hume, he 

vished pensions and pecuniary bribes. To less influential persons such 
= but more honourable favours as this to Sir John Croker. The tomb 
of this Sir John Croker, ‘ Signifer Regis Edvardi Quarti, with his effigy 
in brass, is in perfect preservation in the church of Yealhampton, near 
Lineham. 

“ Mottoes—Deus alit eos, and J’ay ma foi tenu & ma puissance. 

“ Town Residence—Kensington Palace. 

“* Seat—Molesey Grove, Surrey.” 


The only connection between Mr Croker and the Duke of 
Marlborough is, that in the reign of Henry IV there was a mar- 
riage between a Croker and a Churchill of a family, the younger 
male branch of which was the ancestor of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. Even according to the genealogy, a hundredth cousin 
must be the degree of relationship between them, yet the title 
being the highest he can drag into his pedigree, we find him 





* By Mary, daughter and co-heiress of Henry Paschall, esq. of Great Baddow, 
in Essex; Catherine, the other co-heiress, married Lord Verney, and was mothet 
of the last Earl Verney, who left an only daughter, Many, created, in 1792, 
Baroness Frrmanacu. He ladyship d. unmarried, in 1810, when the title be- 
came extinct. a ¢ 
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uartering the arms of Cuurcuitt. Mr Croker knew well that 
the majority of his readers would only carry away a general im- 
pression that people of title were some way or other connected 
with his family; he has therefore surmounted every obstacle— 
suppressed every thing like genealogical order—omitted every 
mention of every portion of the issue of “ eleven John Crokers,” 
except those who have got themselves connected with title ; and 
though the rapidity with which the poor relations are passed over 
is astonishing, it is exchanged for a drawl the moment John Cro- 
ker Bulteel, Esq., late M.P. for South Devon—a man whose 
relationship to Mr Croker it would be as hard to compute as that 
of the Duke of Argyle to the whole clan of the Campbells—* mar- 
ried in 1826 the Lady Elizabeth Grey, third daughter of Charles 
present Earl Grey, K.G.” When he comes to the person who 
was his direct ancestor—he darts off immediately and pursues the 
offspring of a younger brother until he comes to the * Baroness 
Crofton:” in the same way he hunts the line of the youngest 
brother of his great grandfather, and the dexterity with which he 
passes over a family with, John left male issue’—but William 
left an Hon. Mrs Mullins—is exquisitely characteristic. If Mr 
Croker had made his pedigree as such things are usually made 
even in this book, there would not have been the occurrence of 
a solitary title in it—for he has not a single point of relationship 
with one—in the whole of the creeping duration of the John 
Crokers :—though the name even of Sir John Croker is unknown 
in his pedigree, Mr Croker manages to insinuate a connection 
with the cup and standard-bearer of feudal days, by dwelling on 
the drinking cup, the fleur de lis, and “ his effigy in brass.” The 
ingenuity of this genealogy is extraordinary-—the son of an Irish 
land-surveyor and the descendant of an English adventurer, who 
went to Ireland with Oliver Cromwell—though he has not a particle 
of connection with title—though no language has words which ex- 
press how far he is away from it—nevertheless contrives to intro- 
duce, into what professes to be his lineage, the names of eleven 
people of rank: and the address with which the obscure relations 
are passed over, can only be equalled by the quality which per- 
vades and animates the whole of it—its ineffable meanness. ‘The 
name of Mr Croker, we vouch for it, does not occur in the pedi- 
grees either of the Churchills, the Greys, the Fermanaghs, the 
Croftons, or the Mullinses. 

We shall take, almost at random, one other example of the 
meanness of the gentry in their eagerness for the appearance of 
hereditary distinction. Mr Robert Clerk Rattray, of Craighall- 
Rattray, is the son of a distinguished baron of the Scotch Court of 
Exchequer, and his grandfather was Dr Clerk, one of the most 
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eminent physicians of his day in Edinburgh: aman so respectably 
descended, one would think, had little need of unworthy tricks to 
make a false shew of antiquity. But in order to make it appear 
that. the present possessor of the lands of Rattray belongs to.a 
family which had held them for seven centuries—it is said that the 
father of the present proprietor “ became of Craighall-Rattray,” 
instead of stating the plain facts, that he bought the lands, and 
with the estate assumed the surname of Rattray. However, the 
land is traced up, in Mr Burke’s pages, to Alanus de Rathrief, 
who lived in the reign of William the Lion—the fact (as we be- 
lieve it to be) that the lineal descendant of this person lives, 
though no longer owner of the romantic and beautiful property of 
his forefathers, is omitted—the superior claims to nearness of 
descent possessed by the descendants of the elder brothers of both 
the father and grandmother of Mr Rattray are suppressed, and 
thus the hereditary distinctions of seven centuries of inheritanee 
of land are appropriated by a man who does not venture to men- 
tion the paternity of his grandfather. 
There is a very curious phenomenon involved in the facts and 
feelings of which these volumes are the offspring and the signs ; 
the co-existence of the giant progress of democracy, and the pre- 
valence of the aristocratic prejudices and pretensions we have 
been exposing, even among those whose opinions and tendencies 
are hostile to aristocratic institutions. It is easy to understand 
why, when the barons were every thing, and the serfs nothing, 
the whole of the social prejudices should be with those in the 
ascendant, but it is more difficult to shew why the pretensions 
of the aristocracy to be the very salt of the earth, and the dispo- 
sition to acknowledge those pretensions should be so little abated, 
in proportion to the degrees in which civilization has step by step 
been lowering the proud and exalting the low. Deriving his 
importance less from himself than from his township, the burgher 
of the middle ages was deficient, compared with the feudal 
chief, in the main stay and pillar of hardihood and loftiness of 
mind—self reliance—the consciousness of individual power, capa- 
ble of affecting and moulding the fortunes of others and the feel- 
ing of individual independence, by which his own will alone 
shaped and decided the character and course of his destinies. 
Devoted, energetic, persevering, patient, and capable of display- 
ing unrivalled courage, when the rights of his borough were ‘in 
danger—the burgher fought only for the community to which 
he belonged, and from which he obtained his safety and importance 
—he was never called upon to assert the force of: his will 
(reduced to his own strength he was feeble, formidable only by 
the voluntary support of his fellow townsmen); and itis no 
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wonder, therefore, if his spirit was timid and his pretensions hum- 
ble, when he came into personal contact with the habitual domi- 
nancy of character displayed by the feudal baron. These causes 
have long ceased to act ; still, the deference of society is with the 
barons. Compared with those times, the present condition of 
society is one of equality—the Commons of England have shown 
themselves able to humble both the Coronets and the Crown— 
they are conscious of superior intelligence, and despise the capa- 
city of their ancient superiors—they exult in the growth of their 
daily increasing power, and almost every hour exhibits a sign of 
the frittering away of the — of their opponents: still, every 
youth who would recommend himself to the admiration of wo- 
men assumes the manners of an aristocrat—an ‘‘ Hon.” or a 
* Sir,’’ is an irresistible recommendation to radical constituencies 
—a lord, to use a vulgar but expressive colloquailism, is a sight 
in the provincial towns, and garters and ribbons carry away the 
honours of learning in all the scientific societies. ‘The lords have 
done nothing for themselves. The estimation of personal quali- 
ties. is universal—genius of every kind finds reputation and 
reward, and yet we verily believe the learned societies are esta- 
blished that “learned pates” may “duck to golden fools.” A 
om destitution of superior ability than the nobility of Eng- 
d display was never seen in any Body of equal numbers: the 
grandson of an actress is the only instance of even the reputation 
of commanding talent among the high-born of the day; nevertheless 
the sons of painters and cotton-spinners declare themselves ready to 
defend the aristocracy to the death. Acting daily in open hostility 
to the most valued interests of the people, never throwing the dazzle 
of great abilities over the bigotry and narrowness of their ends, and 
never gracing either their opposition or their concessions by dig- 
nity or courtesy, popular prejudice still licks the dust beneath 
their feet, or picks up the crumbs which fall from their tables. 
Though =. to aman upstarts, they are pretenders to 
antiquity of family, and their pretensions are admired; though - 
bankrupt as a body, and netoriously recruiting their finances 
fortune-hunting, the mercantile classes farnish them amply with 
sycophancy ; an aristocracy the best fitted ible for rapacity, 
because uniting the habits of riches with the necessities of 
poverty, the worst fitted for usefulness because unusually desti- 
tute of motives to cultivate the qualities which produce it, their 
uaintance is the object of the ambition of many whole lives; 
their social deportment the model of all classes; and men are to 
be found capable of drawing a sponge over whole generations 
of their kin for an apparent increase of proximity to their 
pedigrees. While every session of Parliament, for the last 
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ten years, has exhibited them in the contemptible posture of men 
who concede their notions of right to motives of fear :— 


Who gives constrained, but his own fear reveals, 
Not thanked but scorned, nor are they gifts but spoils ; 


when the proud associations of feudalism are day by day 
destroyed by displays of every base and contemptible quality, 
and when the most purblind of their admirers sees the hand of 
time plucking _— hour an additional jewel from their crown; 
there are, nevertheless, in London, in the year 1837, four hun- 
dred men, who have been united together for years, agitating 
in every circle they can influence, assembling almost weekly to 
deliberate, and publishing pamphlets and letters in every shape, 
in order to obtain—not any claim to public honour and regard, 
but permission to put upon the sleeves of their coats a badge or 
bauble like those worn by the peerage. 

The fact is a sign that we are still in a low degree of civili- 
zation. ‘The subscriptions and labours of four hundred wealthy 
men, continued over a few years, might easily accomplish some- 
thing in the walks either of science or benevolence which would 
become a real claim to universal respect:—the success of the 
baronets will consist in an addition to their apparel. The rewards 
of personal virtue and benevolence are the aims and the honours 
of a highly advanced and perfectly noble civilization; in an 
inferior state of society the idea of honour connects itself with the- 
possession of power, which subdues the wills of others to the 
conquering will of one, and of fame, which fills all minds with 
pietures of the splendid qualities of the famous; and in a low 
and base state of civilization, (the admirers of the aristocracy will 
tell us how far it differs from theirs), the savage of the woeds 
clusters all his notions of honour and dignity around the inheritor 
ofa feather. Barbarism and feudalism, states of society in which 

overty was identified with meanness, and weakness with dis- 
Leaeen are the sources of the ideas of honour entertained by the 
men who, claiming to be the natural superiors of their poorer 
neighbours, display their innate greatness in the stars and badges 
on the outside of their coats. ‘The contempt which barbarism 
attaches to weakness, and the shame linked with poverty by feu- 
dalism, are the springs from which issue the truly despicable 
and shameful ote which a preference is given to a deseent 
from men who won oad veeeel the blood-strained dignities of 
conquest, by the cruelties of the sword, and the reasons why so 
few men are to be found disposed to glory in a race of forefathers 
belonging to the oppressed and not the oppressors. aod 

We have said our peers are upstarts. The position is unde- 
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niable. Though their estimate of family is higher than their 
estimate of manhood and worth, which is proved by their supe- 
rior anxiety about it; though they say— 
“ had he family 

Blood, though it were only a drop, his heart 

Would pass for something : lacking such descent, 

Were it ten times the heart it is, ’tis nought :"— 
they have neither blood nor heart. ‘There is no difficulty in 
proving the farcical pretensions of the Lords, except what arises 
from their number; it is easy to expose and destroy their pedigrees ; 
but to break the whole bundle, stick by stick, is wearisome to the 
fingers. We shall select their highest titles, and let inference 
attack the rest. The precedence among the Barons belongs to 
Lord de Roos, a distinction which he owes to abeyance, the title 
was revived only thirty years ago, but thus the noble Lord was 
enavled to vote against the Reform Bill. Of the Dukedoms 
only two are two centuries old, ‘There is but one Marquisate 
more than sixty years old. Of nearly a hundred and forty Earldoms 
but five date before the year 1603. We have about a score of Vis- 
countcies; the number created before 1712 amounts to one. The 
Barons are nearly two hundred strong ; thirteen only were created 
prior to 1603, when James I made titles a marketable commodity ; 
the only rational use to which they have yet been applied. ‘The 
number of Barons prior to 1711 is twenty-two; and among all 
the two hundred, between thirty and forty only of the Baronial 
Peerages are older than a man aged three score and ten. If we 
have a reader who has reached this allotted period of the short 
life of man, he has seen created one-fourth of the Dukedoms, 
twenty of twenty-one Marquisates, one half and upwards of the 
Earldoms, three-fourths of the Viscountcies, and five-sixths of the 
Barons: in short, more than two-thirds and a half of the whole 
English Peerage; and if he outlives other ten years the mush- 
rooms he has seen appear may vanish before he expires. 

To carry this fact home to particular Peerages. Mr John 
Russell was an agreeable‘ gentleman, whose conversation made 
him a favourite of Henry VIIL; he was the founder of the Ducal 
house of Bedford, having obtained several of the estates wrested 
by the King from the Church. The first Bentinck was a page to 
the Prince of Orange ; his descendant is the Duke of Portland. 
Richmond, Grafton, and St Albans, are the names of Dukedoms 
which date from the paramours of Charles the Second, and the 
house of Beaufort is doubly bastard. The ancestor of the 
Marquis of Winchester rose, as he said, by being a willow and 
not an oak. ‘The boasted blood of all the Hewat: springs from 
a judge in the Court of Common Pleas, as lately as the four- 
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teenth century; the first Duke, “ Jocky of Norfolk,” was the pen- 
sioner of France, and the supporter of the usurpations and cru- 
elties of Richard III; and when arecent Duke determined to give 
a grand entertainment, on a particular occasion, to all the descend- 
ants of this Duke of the creation of the worthy Richard, he found it 
impossible, the majority of them had sunk so low in society :—the 
noble dust of the Howards had a like fate to the dust of Alexan- 
der—* to such base uses may we come, Horatio.” ‘The very vul- 

ar person who said that, if the ten-pound franchise was adopted, 
it would be impossible to give a penny to a beggar in the 
street without bribing an elector—the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, rejoices in a ducal coronet, fifteen years old. ‘Though 
but the descendant of a Richard Grenville, who was in Parlia- 
ment in 1658, and though there is not a single occurrence of the 
name or a pretence for it in his genealogy, this personage has 
called both his children Plantagenets; the name of his heir 
being Richard- Plantagenet- Brydges-Chandos-'Temple-Gren- 
ville. The representative of the Percies is a Smithson. Buta 
Percy claimed the lands and honours; James Percy, trunk- 
maker. 

*‘ In the meantime,” we quote Mr Burke, ‘‘ one James Perey, 
a trunk-maker, claimed the honours of the Percy family, and so 
annoyed the House of Lords that their Lordships at last sen- 
tenced him to wear a paper in Westminster Hall, declaring him 
‘a false and impudent pretender to the Earldom of Northum- 
berland.’ 

“The claimant deduced his descent from Sir Ingelram Perey, 
third son of Henry, fifth Earl, who, he alleged, left two sons, 
Henry and Robert. ‘The elder, 

_ Henry Percy, m. the daughter of one ‘Tibbott, and had three 
sons, James, William, and Henry. ‘The two elder died unmar- 
aied: but the younger, | 

Henry Perey, m. Lydea, daughter of Mr Robert Cope, of 
Horton, in Northamptonshire, and had three sons, 

Henry who d. young, 

James, the trank-maker, and claimant to the Percy honours. 

Henry d. young. 

James Percy, the claimant, arrived in England to prosecute 
his claim in 1670, and entered the same in the Signet office, 3rd 
February, 1671. In 1674 he brought an action at law against 
one John Clark, for scandal, in declaring that he had been an 
imposter, &e., but upon the trial he was non-suited, owing, he 
declares, to the collusion of his attorney, and he states that the 
Lord Chief Justice Hales, dissatisfied with the decision, stood up, 
and said aloud’in open court, ‘that the claimant had proved 
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himself a true Percy, by father, mother, grandfather, and grand-' 
mother, and of the blood and family of the Percy's of Northum- 
berland, only he was afraid he had taken the descent a little too. 
late ;’ and Lord Hale is further stated to have said, when i 
his coach, to Lord Shaftesbury, ‘I verily believe he (James 
Percy) hath as much right to the Earldom of Northumberland as I 
have to this coach and horses, which I have bought and paid for.’ 
The claimant brought a subsequent action against another of his 
adversaries, one Wright, for slander, in declaring his illegitimacy, 
&e. &c., and the case was tried before Lord Chief Justice Rains- 
ford, when, having proved his legitimacy and pedigree, he had a 
verdict for 300/. damages. After this he appears to have had a 
long litigation in the Exchequer with Edward Craister, Sheriff 
of North Cumberland, for the 20/. annual rent act of that shire 
attached to the Earldom, and it must be owned that all the 
difficulties which wealth and power could devise were thrown in 
the way of any thing like a fair decision of the case.” 

How ancient, compared with our own Peerage, is almost every 
other nobility in Europe, has been shewn in one of the early 
numbers of the Westminster Review.—( Vol. V. p. 386.) 

‘‘ If compared with other Peerages, this meagreness of descent 
will be still more striking and humiliating; for, if we are to be 
domineered over by blood, we have a right, we think, to ex- 

ct that it should be a nobler current than even that which 

ows through the veins ‘ of all the Howards.’ Dante, who died 
in the reign of Edward the Second, commemorates, in the Divina 
Commedia, many princely houses of Italy, the origin of which 
was lost in the darkness of antiquity, even at that time, and the 
representatives of which are surviving to this hour. Where are 
we to look in our House of Lords for the deseendants of his 
contemporaries—men holding their titles from the creation of 
Edward Longshanks? The descendants of the original founders 
of Venice in the fifth century still survive, though in shattered 
splendour; but who knows anything about the nobles of the 
contemporary Courts of Hengist and Horsa? The dees of 
the Peninsula derive their ancestry ‘ from the most Gothie gen- 
tlemen of Spain’ in its most Gothic days. Let us look to the 
Spanish ballads, translated by Lockhart or Bowring, and we 
shall see the same names celebrated as fighting against the Moors, 
which the last Morning Chronicle will exhibit to us fawning be- 
fore Ferdinand the Beloved. In ‘ Don Quixote’ we shall find, 
more than two hundred years ago, commemorated as antique 
nobles, Palafoxes, Mendazas, and other families, which still pre- 
serve their ancient honours. Where are the antique families 
immortalized by our Shakspeare—the princely Yorks—the time- 
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honoured Lancasters? ‘They are gone. In France, the race of 
the first Christian Barons, the companions of Pepin or Charle~ 
magne, remained to be scattered by the whirlwind of the revolu- 
tion, and to return as rich in blood, though somewhat poorer in 
purse, to talk nonsense instead of fighting after the manner of 
their illustrious forefathers. We need not say anything, we sup- 
e, of the land of Barons and blazonry. His most gracious 

ajesty, for instance, can clearly trace to a nobleman of the 
fourth century ; to say nothing of the Actii of the days of Tar- 
quinius Priscus—of the antique Kings of the Sicambri, or Witte- 
kind, who warred against Charlemagne. He will look in vain 
around on the day of his most brilliant Levee for anything within 
a thousand years of this. There would not be ten nobles in the 
splendid circle whom his German relations would ever allow to 
be Canons of Strasburg. Even the Celtic nobility of Ireland— 
the O’Neills and the O’Briens—are of undoubted descent from 
Kings contemporary with the Saxon dynasty in Ireland; and if 
ous believe their own genealogies, from the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
or other equally renowned monarchs. At all events, they ma 
look with disdain on the Pratts, and Jenkinsons, and Smiths, and 
Smithsons, and Taylors, who now take the pas of the representa- 
tions of Helen and Heremon—the goodly scions of the authentic 
Milesius.” 

The associations of ideas which lead so many to cherish feelings 
of veneration towards the possessors or the pretenders to ancient 
families, are among the most capricious of all the habits of the 
mind. Permanence belongs to all alike—the existence of every 
one we see is a proof of an unbroken chain of descent from 
Adam, Esq. of Paradise, whose claims to being the first gentle- 
man the heralds have not been able to decide only in conse- 
quence of the rival pretensions of a still older and “ courtly” 
personage, who has, it is said, from the beginning, held the world 
in fee-simple. The reader had several ancestors among the 
antediluvians. It is Mrs Norton, we think, who remarks how 
odd it is that, though one cannot walk in the parks without wading 
knee-deep in babyhood, there is not one of the little things but 
has a couple of people connected with it, who reckon it as a great 
wonder, as if such a clever thing as the making of it had never 
been done in the world before. We have only to apply the 
remark to successive generations of our ancestry four times a 
century for the last six thousand years to find equal reasons for 
honouring our own ancestors, however plebeian. The great dif- 
ference between the patricians and other people, indeed, is one 
which gives the plebeians the advantage in antiquity completely : 
the first ancestor of the nobles is always a man who has no ge- 
nealogy, but starts (like Adam) into being from the earth on 
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obtaining the possession of a fief: they prefer an ancestor with- 
out a father to a progenitor without a property. 

But it is high time that, leaving the eid on the Peerage and 
Gentry ushered into the world by Mr Burke, * we turn—the 
useful and manly volume of Mr Carpenter has too much of our 
approbation to require our comment—to the most curious and 
instructive developments of the littleness and paltriness of aristo- 
cratic prejudices and pretensions which the pamphlets on’ the 
petitioning Baronets so amply afford. 

The Baronets, that is, Baron-ets or little Barons, are of five 
sorts ; a piece of important information which they have carefully 
— us in the pamphlet which states their case and claims. ‘The 

aronets of England were erected in 1611, and the Baronets of 
Ireland in 1619, for the same pious and benevolent purposes, 
the religious improvement of the province of Ulster and the 
special replenishing of the roy al coffers. As the Chureh+ (accord- 
ing to a reverend Canon Residentiary) is to be upheld as the 
reat bulwark of whist, so the Baronetage was instituted that 

Ister * should more and more flourish in the true practice of reli- 
gion, civil humanity, and probity of manners.” Sir Andrew 
Agnew alone is true to the spirit of his Baronetcy : the rationale 
of the institutions being Parsons for cards, and Baronets for piety. 
The Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia were erected in 1625, for 
the plantation of Nova Scotia in North America, which is legally a 
sr eg of the county of Edinburgh, though we never heard of its 

eing canvassed by Sir George Clerk, an unaccountable neglect 
of the territory of his order, which ought no longer to be offered 
to a region in which the Baronets claiin rights and privileges 
of every sort, personal, legislative, commercial, territorial 
and seigneurial. Nothing, they assure us, can be more erroneous 
than the idea which some historical facts and legal documents 
support, that the gift of Nova Scotia by James I. to the Baronets 
resembled the grant made by the god of wealth to the wits, as 
recorded by Swift,— 
“ Leaving the wits, the spacious air, 
With license to build castles there.” 





* We mention two or three curious things picked out of this work. It is stated 
of Mr Beckford, late of Fonthill Abbey, the author of ‘ Vathck,’ and son of the 
spirited Lord Mayor of London, that he is descended in one way or another from 
all the Barons who signed Magna Charta. How odd, the b!vod of all the Barons 
centered in a Lord Mayor’s son! A good story is told of the father of Sir ‘Thomas 
More: he used to compare a man choosing a wife to a man dipping his hand into a 
bag, in which there were twenty snakes and one eel ; it was twenty to one that he 
did not catch the eel. Respecting the fumily of Sir Thomas More, it is remarkable 
how their adherence to the religion for which he suffered has affected their 
fortunes up to the present hour; almost all the brothers of every generation have ' be- 
come priests, and almost all the sisters have takeu the veil.. The Chiefs of the 
family of Halkett, of Hall Hill, in Fifeshire, have been soldiers without an inter- 
ruption for seventeen generations. 

+ See this Review, No. IX & LII. Art. V. 
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The Union with Scotland began the Baronets of Great Britain in 
1707, and the Union with Ireland ended them in 1801, when all 
these various creations, the planters of Nova Scotia, and the 
ietists of Ulster, formed thenceforth the Baronets of the United 
mpire. ‘The founder of the order was James I, as “ never had 
order, to use the language of a heraldic writer, a founder so great, 
so happy, so absolute—neither was there ever anie grounded 
upon consultations and considerations more weightie, more neces- 
sarie, more religious:” the considerations being the payment of 
two thousand ‘ merkis of Scottis money,” and the founder “ the 
Rycht, Excellent, Hie and Mychtie Prince” who has left the 
most ludicrous of royal memories behind him. The king who 
first turned the fountain of honour into a coinage was the creator 
of the Baronets, and so averse were the gentry to the reception of 
the honour, so much more highly were the ‘ merkis’ esteemed than 
the title, that he was obliged in letters to his Privy Council to 
declare, doubtless in the exercise of his prerogative of mercy, that 
he does not desire any man to be‘forced, and intimates his inten- 
tion, however some may be averse to Baronetcies from want of 
knowledge, to leave it to their own voluntary choice. This did 
not prevent him from employing the soft persuasion of a threat. 
On the 23rd of March, 1625, we find King James requesting 
whoever intended to be a Baronet, in consequence of the warn- 
ing they had received by a royal proclamation, to give in his 
name and be marshalled and created in due order, adding that he 
would “esteeme the better” of such as were willing to pay two 
thousand merks rather than furnish six men and pay one, and de- 
clares, blending threats and promises in this announcement of his 
dignatorial gospel, that “if anie do neglect the saime, and sue for 
any otherdegree of honour hereafter, we will think that they deserve 
itthe less, since thisdegree of Baronet isthe nextstep intoa further.” 
In July of the same year, Charles I found it necessary to issue a 
commission to confer the degree of Baronet on—the limitation is 
very expressive—suck as “are willing to embrace the same.” “A 
complexion of a gold colour is considered by the Javanese as the 
perfection of beauty,” says one of the most agreeable of 
travellers,* and for aught we know a golden hue impressed by 
royal persuasives may constitute the acme of dignity. 
The case of the Nova Scotia Baronets very considerably en- 
larges our notions of the greatness of the Baronets, by filling, with 
an account of their dignities, no less than seven pages and a half 





. * Mr Earl, in his interesting volume of ‘ Voyages and Adventures on the Eastern 
Seas,’ just published. 
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ectavo. We quote the description of their rights and privileges 
annexed to their territorial grants in Nova Scotia :— 


“ We now come to consider the rights and privileges annexed to their 
Territorial grants in Nova Socia. 

“lst, Territorial :—A grant of sixteen thousand acres of land to be 
incorporated into a full, entire, and free Barony and Regality for ever, to be 
held of the Kingdom of Scotland in blench farm for payment yearly of one 
penny, if asked only; the said Regality to extend three miles in length 
alongst the sea coast, and six in length inland, with gifts of benefices, pa- 
tronage of churches, fisheries, huntings, minerals, mines, pearls, jewels, offices, 
jurisdictions, and power of pit and gallowes as plenary as had ever formerly 
been enjoyed by whatsoever noblemen under the Crown of Scotland ; also 
with express power of planting the said Regality, and of transporting thence 
from Scotland, or any other parts, persons, goods, and chattels ; with liberty 
to such persons, their children, and posterity, to have, hold, acquire, enjoy, 
and possess, all, and whatever, the liberties, privileges, and immunities of 
children, and natural born subjects of the Kingdom of Scotland, and the 
other dominions thereunto belonging, as if they had been born in the said 
Kingdom or dominions. 

** 2nd, Seigneurial :—The right and liberty to erect cities, towns, villages, 
corporations, burghs of Barony, &c.; of making and appointing captains, 
commanders, leaders, governors, mayors, provosts, baillies, justices of the peace, 
constables, &c. ; of making such particular laws, ordinances, and constitutions 
as shall be deemed expedient for the good order and police of the Regality, with 
the heritable justiciary and sheriff-ship of the same; the power of judging 
and decerning in all causes as well civil as criminal, within the bounds ; of 
holding Courts of Justiciary, Sheriffs Courts, Courts of Free Regality, and 
Baron, and Barony Courts; also of appointing their officers, and of exacting 
and appropriating all escheats, amercements, &c.; also of imposing and levy- 
ing tolls, customs, anchorages, &c. &c. 

** 3rd, Commercial :—The right of erecting free ports, harbours, naval sta- 
tions, &c., of building ships, craft, vessels, &c. as well for war as merchandise ; 
of importing and exporting from and to Scotland or any other country, 
wares, sre Ba thy and commodities of whatever description, for payment 
of the sum of five pounds Scots money of custom for ever handeed pounds 
only, without payment of any other custom, impost, or | of any kind ; 
also of imposing and exacting five pounds for every hundred, on goods 
imported into Nova Scotia by the colonists, and ten per cent on all imported 
by foreigners. ‘ 

“4th, Legislative :—The right, either personally or by deputy, of a suffrage 
and vote in framing all and sundry the laws to be made concerning the public 
state, good, and government of the Realm of Nova Scotia, in all assemblies, 

liaments, synods, councils, and conventions, to be called together, con- 
vened, or held for that end ; and that no person or persons whatsoever, who 
shall not be heirs of the said Baronies of Regality, shall have vote or suf- 
frage in whatsoever laws concerning the said Realm, without the advice, 
counsel, and consent of the Baronets. 

“* 5th, Personal :—Freedom from arrest, and exemption from all penalties 
and execution of the laws. 

“ In addition to these rights and privileges, the said Charters empower the 
Baronets, Ist, if furth of the Kingdom of Scotland, to sit in the Scottish 
Parliament by deputy ; 2nd, gives to them, and those who colonize their 
Regalities in Nova Scotia, to be judged, ruled, and governed, in all time 
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coming, in all cases, civil and criminal, by the laws of the said Realm of 

ova ia only, and not by others ; 3rd, to have all and whatsoever pri- 
vileges, liberties, permissions, commodities and immunities, profits, preroga- 
tives, dignities and casualties, generally and particularly, that are specified 
and expressed in the original infeftment granted to Sir William Alexander 
and his heirs, and that in as full, free, and ample manner and form, as if the 
said privileges, prerogatives, immunities, liberties, permissions, dignities, com- 
modities, &c. with all the clauses and conditions, had been inserted at full 

ngth in their patents ; 4th, dispenses with non-entry, and taking seisen in 
Nova Scotia, and grants authority to have seisen and instruments of posses- 
sion taken on the Castle Hill of Edinburgh, because the said Realm of 
Nova Scotia, and original infeftment thereof, is holden of the ancient King- 
dom of Scotland, and forms part of the county of Edinburgh ; 5th, pro- 
mises that the said Charters, with all and sundry privileges, liberties, clauses, 
articles, and conditions as specified, should be ratified, approved, and con- 
firmed, by the Parliament of Scotland, in order that they should have the 
strength, force, and effect of a decree and sentence of that supreme and pre- 
eminent tribunal; and lastly provides, that ‘ the said Charters are and shall 
be valid, sufficient and effectual, in all time coming, in all parts thereof, as 
set forth for ever to the said Baronets, their wives, sons, daughters, and 
son’s wives respectively, and each of them, in law against King Charles I, his 
heirs and successors, and against all other persons whatsoever, in all his 
courts, and those of his heirs and successors, and in all other places whatsover, 
at all times and occasions, notwithstanding whatsoever law, custom, prescrip- 
tion, practice, ordinance, or constitution hitherto made, ordained, or pub- 
lished, or hereafter at whatsoever time to be made, ordained, and published, 
or provided, and notwithstanding any other matter, cause, or occasion what- 
soever.’ 

“ Such are the rights and privileges dignitorial and territorial, conferred 
upon the Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia, by the Charters of King 
James I and King Charles I.” 


The dignity of the Baronets is too great a subject in the pages 
of this pamphlet to be treated with abridgment, and the parade 
of authorities, for the right to use epithets, and of royal charters 
of James and Charles the First, for the privilege of wearing ca 
(without bells) is truly imposing. That generous minds might 
be animated and excited to attempt and pursue noble actions and 
designs, these kings decreed that all questions of dignity which 
might arise should be settled by custom and law, which gives, says 
Mr Broun, to Baronets the honorary style of ‘ the Honourable,’ 
with a coronet or cap of dignity for the head, and a robe and dress 
of estate fF court and state occasions, and as arinorial insignia, 
supporters with a coronet surmounting the shield. The end pro- 
fessed is, the production of illustrious deeds; the means adopted, 
certain prescriptions for heralds, tailors, and others. Royalty, in 
its wisdom, wished to elevatemankind by the loftiest motives, and 
to pluck from the simple gentry of the times a few pecuniary 
feathers, and therefore the Baronets of Scotland and Nova Scotia 
are appropriately privileged to have for clasps, on their robes of 
estate, two silver pigeons, with imperial crowns and the symbol, 
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“ Candoris premium Honor.” ‘The power of pit and gallows, 
and all the patronage of colonies and municipalities which they 
enjoy in Nova Scotia, may be enviable enough, especially when 
joined to freedom from arrest and exemption from the penalties 
of the laws ; but the Baronets can also walk in state while in life, 
and after death they may lie in state, and have two supporters 
of the body at their funerals, with a train of attendants to bear up 
their pall or robe. ‘The English Heralds, indeed, deny the right 
of the Ulster Baronets to robes of estate—three Baronets have, 
however, been portrayed, two in robes and one in a cap, 
adorned with jewels like a cap of maintenance. The exertions 
of Mr Broun, the agitator of these important claims, are the 
genuine offspring, the sort of noble actions and designs which 
caps and robes are fitted to produce ;—the objects and the acts 
fit each other. ‘These are their dignatorial rights derived from 
their baronetcies, but as they are knights as well, and the eldest 
son of a Baronet can claim knighthood (though he cannot get this 
claim allowed), according to an old charter, when he reaches the 
age of twenty-one years :— 

“ All Baronets, therefore, in virtue of their secondary title, are entitled to 
have and enjoy, in addition to all the privileges and pre-eminences of their 
higher dignity, the following rights, ornaments, and insignia :—- 

“ Ist Personal :—A dress of estate, consisting of a suite of green; a scarf 
of the colour of the family livery, semeé with the principal figures of the coat- 
armorial in gold; a de/¢ similarly ornamented ; a sword; gold spurs; a 
thumb ring ; a cap and plume for the head, &c. 

* Also the ancient Collar of S.S., a decoration which was first conferred 
upon the Order of Equites Aurati, by King Henry V. at the battle of Agin- 
court, and is specially permitted to be worn by Knights, by the statute made 
by King Henry VIII. in the 24th of his reign, cap. 13, entitled ‘an Act for 
the Reformation of Apparel.’ 

“2d Armorial :—The privilege of surmounting the coat-armorial with an 
open helmet ; of exteriorly surrounding it with the collar of S.S.; and the 
pennon of the National Saint.” 

According to the account given by the amusing author, of 
“the Position of the Baronets,” he happened to hear some offi- 
cers belonging to a petty court in a small German town gravely 
decide, that a Baron, the illegitimate son of a Hungarian noble, 
and a French lady of the pavé, ought to have precedence of the 
wealthy younger son of an ancient Scottish Earl, and “ Indigna- 
tion,” which he believes it has been said by a Latin author, “ makes 
verses,” gave rise to the prose of his pages. A letter in the 
Morning Post caused the printing of his prose. He com- 
plains of the newspapers, that, by calling Sir Francis Burdett 
the head of the unennobled aristocracy of England, while the 
Honourable M. de Smutenoff, who happens to have business at 
Bow-street Office, in answering the charge of stealing a silver 
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spoon, is called a Russian nobleman, they assign to the Baronet a 
lower rank than they give to the foreigner. ie scouts the idea 
that nobility cannot exist without a royal diploma or patent of 
nobility; ‘if this notion be correct, what,” he exclaims, ‘‘is to 
become of the Highland chiefs ?’—*‘ Suppose it correct, and the 
King must be a plebeian!” The friends of Sir Robert Peel, 
whom he describes as one of those whose mere autograph be- 
comes an object of interest to posterity, should abstain from 
calling him ‘‘ the Great Commoner,” since a German translator 
has rendered the phrase by words which mean the same thing as 
the Great Gutter Blood! Baronets travelling abroad should not 
scruple to call themselves noblemen, for if they do not they will 
be thought inferior to rich tailors, who get patents for thirt 
pounds, or to the Custom-house officers whom they bribe with 
one and tenpence. 
Here is an account of an Almack’s lion :— 


“« There was a German Prince, who one day went through the market of 
his little capital. There he saw a buxom peasant girl selling fowls. Pleased 
with her appearance, he sent for her home, and clothed her in fine linen. Her 
size increased with his acquaintance, and in due time she gave him a long- 
legged boy. As the fruit of this amour had no proper name, they called him 
Baron. Until he was fifteen, he was let run about the streets, and then he 
was put into a sort of military school. After two years study he was made 
a cornet, and rode about on a fine prancing horse, which, together with him- 
self, he exhibited with great effect at one of the little German watering 
places. Many English ladies were there, some of whom had considerable pre- 
tensions to distinction. To these M. le Baron got introduced, and was thought 
charming. Some years after this an English gentlemen went to Court, at 
St James’s ; who should he find there but M. le Baron, whom he had seen 
abroad, and with whose history he was acquainted. The stranger had been 
regularly presented by one of the foreign Ministers, therefore the Englishman 
thought it would he neither hospitable, nor liberal, nor proper, to ques- 
tion his fitness to be received, notwithstanding that an illegitimate son of the 
premier Peer of England (who is as lawfully a Prince as any continental per- 
sonage, bearing that title) would neither have been presented, nor received, at 
the Courts of Vienna or Berlin. In the evening the Englishman went to 
Almack’s ; to his surprise he again found M. le Baron gallopading away with 
ladies of the highest rank there. Ladies who, if a compatriot of the same 
merit and rank had been presented to them, would have treated him as the dust 
of the earth. M. le Baron went home with greatly increased ideas of his 
own importance, and since then has not failed to consider himself on a par 
vith any Peer of our realm.” 


In establishing his point that the nobility of England, at least 
the Earls, shoull be styled “ Most Noble and Puissant Prince,” 
the author observes, that the position they assumed of old to their 
Kings, was very much in the spirit of the ancient Spaniards, 
who said to their intended Monarch—* We, being each of us 
your equal, and being all of us greatly your superior, do hereby 


receive you as our Sovereign,” &c. &e. 
Vou, V. & XXVII, No. II. I 
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Some of his remarks on the continental nobility are instruc- 
tive. The difference between an immediate Baron and an im- 
mediate Knight of the Empire consists in this,—the one ean erect 
a four-post gallows on his estates, and the other only a two-post 
gallows, though he also is very respectable. Nobility of sixteen- 
quarters, no longer means a descent of four generations ; money 
and money’s-worth can make anybody as noble as if he had 
sixteen ancestors. In the noble chapter of Wiirtzburg to 
admission and peculiar privileges, in which sixteen quarters were 
once a qualification, the gentlemen of fewer quarters obtaining 
the predominance, resolved to exclude the sixteen-quarter nobi- 
lity ; which they did by ordering every new member three times, 
within a week after his admission, to perform a solemn act of 
mortification and humiliation, by stripping himself to the waist 
and walking from the cathedral-door up to the high altar, 
between a double row of canons, prepared with scourges for the 
discipline of flagellation. ‘They soon made the whipping a dread to 
the sixteen-quarter men, which more than counterbalanced the 
dignity: they did not like the new privilege of their order. 
In Spain hanging fixes an indelible disgrace on the family of 
the criminal, and once the illegitimate son of a grandee was dis- 
eovered in a man who had undergone this disgrace—a discovery 
which made such a sensation that it was ordained ever after that 
all foundlings, and children of prostitutes, and all other persons, 
whose fathers were not known, should be presumed to be noble, 
and strangled accordingly. To be strangled when low-born 
men would be hanged, to set up gallowses varying in the number 
of their posts, and to sustain an unmerciful flagellation when 
plebeians escape with only a moderate mortification of the flesh ; 
these are continental distinctions and privileges of the nobility, 
which, as the Baronets claim similar honours to the lesser nobility 
of the continent, will not, we hope, be overlooked by the parties 
who undertake the consideration of their petitions and the con- 
cession of their claims. \ 

Titles seem to be an easy species of manufacture, and if the 
following account of the process be correct, there is little like- 
lihood of its failing from the loss of the secret craft and mystery 
of the thing: a circumstance celebrated by Mr ‘T. Moore, 

Tis pleasant—while nothing, but mercantile fractures, 
Some simple, some compound, is dinn’d in our ears, 


To think that, though robb’d of all coarse manufactures, 
We still keep our fine manufacture of Peers.” 


“In all foreign countries,’ says the author of the‘ Position of the Baronets,’ 
‘if the King merely names a man by a title, the State recognises and reeords 
his nomination. hen the education of a French Princess of the blood was 
finished, the King dismissed ‘her principal Governess thus :—‘ Je votis re- 
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mercie Madame la Duchesce!’ Louis the XIV created many a man a 
Baron, by dismissing him with these words :—‘ Adieu! M. le Baron! 
The rors of Germany were accustomed to make men noble, by ‘oe 
to them letters bearing on the envelope the title of Count or Baron. Sud 
titles were always recognised by the government. A lawyer of considérable 
eminence has expressed an opinion, that ‘ all who are once honoured by the 
King with the title of Esquire, have a right to that distinction for life.’ ” 


We must, however, state the grounds on which the author 
rests the claim of the Baronets. 


“ The Baronets have done but common justice to themselves in advancing 
their present claim. It is a claim in which every one, at all connected with 
the Aristocracy of England, must be more or less interested. The Peers can 
have no reasonable objection to it ; for if the Baronets ascend in the scale of 
honour, the high Nobility will still be above them, and receive increased dis- 
tinction from the circumstance. The Lion has no reason to be proud of 
being superior to the Lynx ;—it is his superiority to other more important 
animals which gives him a title to eminence. To the inferior branches of 
the gentry any elevation of the Baronet cannot be otherwise than welcome ; 
for, in proportion as his dignity is made conspicuous, their consequence will 
be augmented. He that pe fhe in rank to Louis X VIII, at his restora- 
tion, was a greater man than any one thought him to be, at a time when that 
Monarch’s dignity was duewel by misfortune. 

“ Even to reflecting Plebeians the success of the Baronets cannot be alto- 
gether a matter of indifference ; for every Englishman, whatever be his origin, 
may attain by his talents and acquirements a place in their order. He 
willnaturally seek and esteem such a distinction in proportion as that order 
is honoured. If the Baronets obtain what they ask, they will be in possession 
of certain outward and visible signs of their dignity, which may publish and 
make it worth having in the eyes of a man who is covetous of the world’s 
admiration, If they fail,—they will stand a chance of being, in a short time, 


- éclipsed by their inferiors, arid fade away, like Knights-batchelor, into compa- 


rative insignificance.” 
There is great force in the last argument—the insignificance 


of Knights-batchelor is deplorable; and we have heard it wittily 


remarked, that the only thing which could excuse a man for 
accepting a Baronetcy was that he was already a Knight. A late 
very respectable judge of the Court of King’s Bench had, by 
some oversight, escaped the usual infliction of Knighthood on 
being raised to the bench, and found himself addressed by 
George 1V, when Prince Regent, as Sir » before he had 
obtained the distinction. “1 thank your Royal Highness for 
making me a Baronet,” said the judge, who had caught early the 
prevailing terror of Knight-batchelorship; the joke was ga- 
zetted. The true state of social feeling on the subject is 
exceedingly well hit off in an anecdote told of a Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who happened, in a frolic, to Knight the landlord of a 
third-rate inn at which he was carousing. ‘I hope,” said he to 
Boniface next morning, “ you are aware it was a mere joke.” — 
** As for myself,” was the reply, “I should not care aay 
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O’Shaughnessy :’—Knighthood is now admired only by the 
Ladies a But the real argument for granting the 
petition of the Baronets is, that it will give them claims to 
respect “a jewel and golden collar,” without which no one 
abroad would be able to discover they had any: may they enjoy 
all the weight of it. The whole spirit and character of their 
agitations is unspeakably vulgar, just as their advocate before us 
exhibits it in a sentence into which he puts the very essence of 
their conduct. ‘ Yet, when one hears the question, ‘* Who is 
he?” asked disdainfully,—even by such a man as Piickler 
Muskau,—there is, I think, in the breast of every Englishman 
(say rather every Baronet] a spirit which will bring to his mind 
the old applewoman’s reply—* Marry, come up! as good flesh 
and blood as yourself.” 

Drugs and decanters are labelled to let us know the qualities 
of the liquors within; men, with the qualities of these four 
hundred Baronets, should, as they solicit, have badges on the 
outsides of them, for similar reasons, before they are allowed to 
circulate in society, and they must blame themselves if their 
tickets are interpreted— Green Gooseberry, or Mock Champagne. 

R, 
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Report from the Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 1836. 


Results of the Parliamentary Inquiry relative to Arts and 
Manufactures, New Schools of Design, the Royal Academy. 
By George loggo, Historical Painter. Boone. London. 
1857. 


An Essay on the Education of the Public Eye. By John Bur- 
net, F.R.S. London. Carpenter. 1837. 


Tu FE recent exhibition of the Royal Academy, in the new build- 

ing munificently provided for it at the expense of Govern- 
ment, constitutes a new era, the more remarkable, and the more 
interesting to the whole of the intellectual class connected with 
the progress and encouragement of art, from the circumstance 
of an experiment connected with it, and subjected to its super- 
intendence ; we refer to the establishment of a Central School 
of Design, for the protection and encouragement of art, placed 
under the joint tutelary wings of the Royal Academy and of 
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the Board of Trade, and provided with a preliminary amount 
of funds at the expense of government. 

We shall devote a few pages to a brief survey of the merits 
or demerits of this experiment ; a glance at the proofs that pub- 
lic feeling is becoming thoroughly awakened to its importance, 
exhibited by the recent establishment of Art-Unions, and by 
the great meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern in favour of open 
exhibitions ;—and to a summary analysis of the recent Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry and Report on the subject of Arts and Manu- 
factures, which we have made the text of this paper. The 
latter recommended the experiment of a School of Design, the 
diffusion of Art-Unions, and the education of the public eye by 
giving the public free access to all the national museums, insti- 
tutions, monuments, and exhibitions. 

The project is based upon a broad and philosophical view 
of the intimate connexion which exists, and must always exist, 
between the interests of science and the interests of commerce, 
-—between the cultivation of a correct taste, and the improve- 
ment, and consequently the preponderance in foreign markets, 
of our silk and cotton manufactures. So great is the sympathy 
between all the arts, that it might be demonstrated with great 
ease, that a highly-educated people will not only be a religious 
and moral people, but also a first-rate commercial and wealthy 

eople. 

The establishment of the new School of Design was proposed 
to the Treasury by a letter from the Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade on July 11, 1836; and a sum of 1500. was 
included among the estimates presented to the House of Com- 
mons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on August 3, 1836, 
comprehending the year ending March, 1837. The first 
Report of the Evidence of the Select Committee on Arts and 
Manufactures, which led to this result, was published in 1835. 
It lasted during 1835 and 1836, and the result was, the publi- 
cation of two successive volumes of Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures, by order of the 
House of Commons, and, finally, of a Report founded on that 
evidence at the close of the last year. The evidence during 
the two sessions (especially the first) went to substantiate the 
following inferences: that we were beaten in foreign markets 
by greater encouragement being given in France, Germany, and 
other manufacturing countries, to the art of design, and to the 
more general diffusion among the people of more correct prin- 
ciples of taste. It further went to indicate various and nume- 
rous sources of injurious obstruction to the natural deve- 
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lopment of art, such as the absence or inefficacy of public 
museums and galleries, which ought to be accessible at all 
times to the people. It indicated a deficient protection of pro- 
perty, through the imperfection or injustice of the law of 
copyright, and the incompetency of the tribunals with whom 
its administration rests. It attributed a considerable part of 
the evil to the prejudicial effect produced by the monopoly of 
the Royal Academy, by its self-attribution of all government 
patronage connected with art, of all public education connected 
with it, and of all accredited honours. The general tendency 
of the evidence accompanying the first part of the Report—as 
to the remedies applicable to the above disadvantages—was 
towards the establishment of Schools of Design, like those ex- 
isting in France, Prussia, and Saxony, and the erection of some 
fair and competent tribunal for the better protection of copy- 
right. Encouragement, associated with protection of art, may 
be briefly stated as the gist of the whole evidence, as well as of 
the Report. Too much protective interference, however, on 
the part of Government was deprecated. It was recommended 
that its patronage should be of an initiative and ancillary cha- 
racter; and a strong feeling pervades the whole second volume 
of the Evidence against any association of the new School of 
Design with the Royal Academy. 

Previously, however, to the publication of the Report, the 
Government appears to have decided on making some experi- 
ment, in order to obviate the universal and justifiable complaint 
of the want of due encouragement and due protection for the 
art of design,—as proved to be intimately connected with the 
manufacturing prosperity of the country. Towards the con- 
clusion of the session of 1836, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
included a grant of 1500/. among the estimates of the expenses 
of public institutions, for the purpose of setting the experiment 
on foot. ‘The means were voted, and the proposal is now in 
the act of going through the ordeal of a first trial. 

The School of Design was opened on the 5th of June for 
the reception of students, who are each to pay four shillings 
oy week ; the hours of attendance being from ten till four. 

he following gentlemen, many of whom gave evidence before 
the ‘* Select Committee on Arts and Manufactures,” constitute 
the Provisional Council :— 


“The Right Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, M.P., President of the Board 
of Trade, the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, M.P., Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq. M.P., Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, R.A., A. W. Calcott, Esq. R.A. C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A., 
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Alderman Copeland, M.P., C. L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A., B. Hawes, Esq., 
M.P., Henry Hope, Esq. M.P., H. Bellenden , Sq Esq. F.R.S., James 
Morrison, oe M.P., A. Pellatt, Esq., John Thomson, Esq. (of Cli- 
theroe). 

Director—J. B. Papworth, Esq.” 

The School occupies the apartments of the Royal Academy, 
and is (at least indirectly) subjected to its influence and con- 
trol. It is against its continued subjection to that influence 
and control, that the pamphlet of Mr Foggo, the historical 
painter (who gave some useful and well-timed evidence before 
the Select Committee,) which we have employed as a subordi- 
nate text to this article, is directed. 

We confess we concur in a great measure with Mr Foggo. We 
do not consider the artificial connexion alleged to be established 
between the Royal Academy and the School of Design to be 
either indispensable or advantageous. Control over the new 
Schools of Design by the Royal Academy (constructed as the 
latter institution is at present), would be the last thing likely 
to produce that profitable encouragement of art, which is the 
problem to be practically solved. Hogarth foretold that an Aca- 
demy would ruin genuine art; and Adam Smith has adduced 
the strongest reasons to prove that no other result could be 
produced, or ought to be anticipated. The Report of the Select 
Committee, framed as it is on a deliberate view of the whole 
evidence, leans decidedly to the same inference. If the first 
volume of the Evidence produced in 1835 before the Select 
Committee on Arts and Manufactures establishes the fact, that 
art is not properly encouraged in this country, and that its com- 
mercial profits languish and deteriorate, as taste and art retro- 
grade, the second volume of the Evidence goes as distinctly to 
prove, that Royal Academy protection will not remedy the 
grievance : and we concur with the suggestions of the Report, 
that it would be well for Government to content themselves with 
holding out prizes or commissions to the different but co-equal 
societies of artists, and refuse the dangerous gift of pre-eminence 
to any. 

There are four direct and intelligible modes of encouraging 
art, with a view to the profitable improvement of manufactures, 
which are free from objection. References to them all in a 
scattered form were made by the witnesses before the Select 
Committee. They may be classed seriatim under the following 
heads :— 

1. The opening of their studios (as in Italy) by artists of 
distinguished reputation. This suggestion was made by Pro- 
fessor Waagen, while giving his judicious evidence before the 
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Select Committee of Art. The reasons on which he grounds 
the recommendation are practical and logical. He appeals 
experimentally to their good operation in Prussia; he op- 
poses that operation to the injurious effect produced by aca- 
demic monopoly and mannerism, and supports the recommen- 
dation by expressing his conviction that ‘ most artists would 
be induced to open studios, if the Government provided them 
with the locality and a moderate remuneration ; besides this, 
every pupil would have to pay a moderate sum for the use of 
living models.” 

2. The second mode of educating the public eye must be 
based on some broad and liberal plan for admitting the public 
gratis to all public museums, libraries, and exhibitions; and 
that both in the provincial towns and the metropolis. 

3. The establishment of Art-Unions ; and public collec- 
tions of the most distinguished works of art. The latter might 
be purchased by parliamentary sanction, and opened to the 
inspection of the public in the metropolis and the chief provin- 
cial towns. Art-Unions (like the Kunst-Verein of Germany, 
established in order to assist less wealthy individuals in obtain- 
ing possession of paintings and sculptures) might be made 
usefully accessary to this national object. 

4. The employment of distinguished artists by fair and open 
competition (including historical painters as well as sculptors 
and architects) in the execution of public buildings, and in the 
decoration of public monuments of all descriptions ; the selec- 
tion being vested in boards of works, consisting of competent 
individuals, fairly appointed on account of their proved ability 
to exercise the high function of regulating public taste *. 

There is, moreover, an incidental mode of encouragement 
on which calculation may be made. We look to Government 





* The defective state of the law of copyright, as regards models, casts, designs, 
and patterns, is a subject which constitutes a very considerable ingredient in the 
first volume of the evidence which we have subjected to the above analysis. But 
we have purposely refrained from entering on the subject, because it is too impor- 
tant to be treated in a trivial or compressed form, and, indeed, because it alone 
contains abundant materials for a detached and elaborate article. — It is useless to 
encourage art, if you do not give it protection when encouraged. It is useless to 
educate the public eye for the purpose of profitably improving the staple manu- 
factures of the country, by superiority of tasteful design or classical correctness 
in patterns and in models, if you do not protect from piracy the artist whose 
genius invents them, or the capitalist whose property is devoted to their purchase 
and diffusion. Mr Sergeant Talfourd in his late speech was eloquent with regard to 
violation of copyright as regards books. He deplored the wrongs of genius 
by the spoliation of its labours, with a fervour with which every reflecting 
man must as fervently sympathize. But he seems to have overlooked the fact, 
that there are equal wrongs offered to talent and genius in art, as well as in 
literature, and that these especial wrongs are coupled with a further exten- 
sive and important wrong,—the deterioration of the commercial profits, and the 
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for an auxiliary support. But we look to the patriotic encou- 
ragement principally of wealthy individuals, educated so as to 
relish, in the highest degree, the highest refinements of taste, 
capable of estimating their influence on society, and com- 
petent to reward individuals fitted by genius and acquire- 
ments at once to gratify the noblest susceptibilities of our 
nature, and to promote the moral and intellectual advancement 
of their countrymen, and the commercial wealth and power of 
their country. It was such patriotic encouragement as this 
by the merchant-princes of Venice and Holland, which demon- 
strated the principle that commercial freedom is the nurse of 
all those triumphs of art, which subsequently, by the retributive 
reaction of the beautiful and the good on the profitable and the 
orderly, confer its most brilliant distinction and its most endur- 
ing permanence on commercial freedom. 

If there were no other reason to justify our suspicion, or to 
prompt our protest against the control of the Royal Academy, 
we should point to the declaration of its President, Sir Martin 
Shee, as stated in the minutes of evidence. ‘“ I have no 
respect,” he said, “for the opinions of political economists, 
for the principle of commerce and the principle of art are in 
direct opposition to each other.” In this passage from the 
evidence of Sir Martin Shee, it will be seen that he and we are 
directly at issue. We say that “ the interests of taste in art 
and those of commerce are identical.” 

A paradox is sometimes a useful as well as a striking quality 
of discourse. The publications which head this article tend to 
establish the useful truth of an apparent paradox. They go to 
establish the fact, that the coarsest calculations of money-get- 
ting and the most fastidious refinements of taste are intimately 
connected with each other. The circle of co-operative affinity 
between the wtile et dulce—between pecuniary profit and suscep- 
tibility to the beautiful—will soon become apparent to the 
practical manufacturer, ‘The indispensable necessity of edu- 
cating the national taste in England is most clearly made 
out by the evidence taken before the Select Committee on Arts 
and Manufactures. The greater part of our manufactures are 
proved to owe their merit, their attractiveness, and profitable 
sale, entirely to the greater or less degree of taste which they 





degradation of the commercial character and prosperity of this great country. There 
is quite as much reform necessary, and quite as much grievance to redress, in the 
Jaw of copyright as concerns patterns, models, and designs, as there is in the law of 
copyright which exclusively refers to books. The whole of the evidence before the 
Select Committee of Arts overflows with complaints of this great grievance, and 
abounds with suggestions for its remedy. 
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exhibit in the arts of design. If the national taste, therefore; 
be neglected, deteriorated, or perverted, the result is a depres- 
sion of attractiveness, and a limitation of demand, and conse- 
quently of profit. It is quite clear, therefore, that the encou- 
ragement of taste in art is—(looking to it merely in a practical 
and business-like point of view)—a calculation of ‘ pounds, 
shillings, and pence,” as much as any calculation of the financial 
bureau or the banker’s desk, the counting-house or the counter. 
Thus, in a very narrow but very important sense, taste is 
clearly proved to belong to the province of political economy : 
it is proved by a logic, not to be gainsayed, to be a legitimate 
branch of commercial industry. 

One of the most striking features of the evidence is the proof 
which it exhibits of an intimate union between the most homely 
trades and the highest walks of art. The first-rate sculptors 
and statuaries have been regularly engaged in producing designs 
for the most eminent silversmiths and goldsmiths. Stothard 
and Flaxman received incomes of 500/. a-year, for furnishing 
designs for the house of Rundell and Bridge; Bailey and 
Howard were employed by them, and other manufacturers. 
Who is not aware that first-rate artists found continual 
patronage from Wedgwood? Isabey, the celebrated miniature 
painter to Napoleon, was employed upon the porcelain of 
Sevres. Our own Martin began the career by which he has 
reached the acme of distinction in his particular line of art by 
painting for the coachmakers, by glass painting and china 
painting. Code and Seely, the artificial stone manufacturers, 
formerly employed some of our most eminent sculptors, among 
whom are Sheede, Bacon, and Rossi. Mr Foggo, the historical 
painter, stated in his evidence that it is part of his avocation 
to make designs for the bronze manufacturers, silversmiths, 
and jewellers. 

Not only the silk goods and printed cotton manufactures of 
Manchester and Spitalfields enforce their claim for encourage- 
ment and protection ; but the plated goods of Sheffield ; the brass, 
iron, and steel manufactures of Birmingham; the potteries of 
Staffordshire, are equally interested in the encouragement of 
tasteful designs, and in the universal education of the public eye. 
A brief enumeration of the witnesses examined before the Com- 
mittee will show at once the extensive field of commercial in- 
vestigation which the evidence embraced, and the extensive 
affinities which exist between art and the most homely trades. 
Many scientific witnesses— English and Foreign, were examined 
—professors, ornamental sculptors, architects, and painters. 
Among the commercial witnesses were J. Morrison, Esq. M.P., 
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ef the firm of Morrison and Co.; Mr Smith and Mr Butt, of 
the firm of Harding and Smiths, in Pall Mall; Mr T. James, 
belonging to a well-known City house, which is among the 
largest purchasers of the silk manufactures of Spitalfields and 
Manchester; Mr J. Howell, of the firm of Howell and James, 
in Regent street ; Mr Wiley, of the firm of Jennings and Bette- 
ridge, japanners, Birmingham; Mr Wyon, the medallist of the 
Mint ; Mr Claude Guillotte, the French inventor of Jacquard 
looms, for silk manufacture, to which the addition of steam is 
applicable, and to which it has been successfully applied: ena- 
mellers, modellers, sculptors of architectural ornaments, friezes, 
and reliefs, were examined ; and a variety of heads of com- 
mercial houses connected with casts, or sculpture in ornamental 
iron, bronze, silver,and gold—with porcelain, pottery,metallurgy, 
and bijouterie ofall kinds; with paper hanging, upholstery, car- 
pet making, artificial stone manufacture; with glass blowing 
and painting, coach painting, models, casts, and sculptures in 
metal, stone, earthenware, ivory, glass, enamel, &c. &c, The 
range of connection of abstract taste and the art of design, with 
manufacture and trade, will be found, indeed, singularly wide 
and comprehensive. Besides the above enumeration, it em- 
braces braziers, cutlers, silver platers, glass blowers, glass 
painters, herald painters, and china painters, paper hanging and 
bookbinding, tapestry, and carpet manufacturing, terra cotta, 
and brick making. Never was anything more clearly made out 
than the intimate and inseparable union between the cultivation 
of the refinements of taste and the augmentation of commercial 
profits—between the narrowest and lowest calculations of the 
counter and the loftiest and widest reach of scientific inves- 
tigation, Let us proceed with the chain of evidence demon- 
strative of our leading proposition. We have classed them 
like legal evidences in a form best calculated to support the 
purport of our brief :— 


Medallics, Bronzes, Metallurgy.—W. Wyon, Esq., examined. 


“ What do you consider to be the epoch of the highest art as applied 
to metallic substances ?—Unquestionably the finest bronzes in existence 
are derived from the ancient Greeks. 

“ What do you consider the best period of the application of art to metals 
in England ?—I have seen very fair specimens about the time of Eliza- 
beth and James I, the period of Charles the First and Second; there 
are many beautiful productions. 

“ Do not you imagine that the metal dies of Thomas Simon, mm the 
time of Charles I and the Commonwealth, had a very remarkable 
effect in encouraging the taste for art ?—I should think so; the coins of 
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Simon were very fine, and very superior to those of his foreign rivals the 
Roettiers ; I think a very unfortunate thing in this country is the circum- 
stance of there being no medallic establishment. It appears to me that 
if a series of medals were promoted by the Government, it would tend 
greatly to the dissemination of taste throughout the country. 

“Do not you think that the influence of the great circulation of 
the different medals struck by Buonaparte, in relation to the interesting 
events of history, had a great deal to do with the creation of the love of 
art which is universally allowed to exist in France ?—I do, decidedly. 

“Do not you think that a cheap and more extensive circulation 
of medals among the people might be made instrumental in creating both 
a love and a knowledge of art >—My view has been frequently directed 
to that particular, and I have been also very anxious that the copper 
coinage should become to a certain extent historical; I should like to 
have recorded upon the coinage the most remarkable events, and likewise 
any discoveries in science. 

“Do not you think that the infinite variety of coins that issued 
from the mints of Greece and Rome, with the multitudinous designs on 
the reverses, and their very various character, must have been an impor- 
tant element in the creation of the taste of Greece and Rome ?—De- 
cidedly I think so. 

“ Might not the most beautiful coins of antiquity be re-produced 
or imitated in the present day in coins not for ordinary circulation ; 
would it not be possible to create coins of twenty or thirty guineas in 
gold, or of ten or twenty shillings in silver, which should be made legal 
tenders, but which should only be used to a certain limit for the purposes 
of circulation, and might they not be a means of advancing art ?-—Quite 
so ; it is a matter which has occupied my mind very seriously of late.” 


Paper Hanging, &c.—James Morrison, Esq. M.P., examined. 


“Ts it not the fact, that some time ago French papers were in- 
troduced to a great extent? —Certainly. 

“And has not that introduction diminished since our artists 
copied their patterns; that is, with respect, to paper hanging ?—That I 
have no doubt is the case. It is certainly the case in most of ‘our 
printed articles, that as our taste improves, so does that of our manu- 
facturers, and there is less demand for foreign productions.” 


Silks, Ribands, Shawls and Fancy Gloves.—James Mor- 
rison, Esq. M.P., examined. 


“Ts it not generally the opinion of the French, that the man who 
is lucky in a pattern is the fortunate manufacturer of the year ?—Cer- 
tainly. Ihave understood in certain houses that the manufacturers were 
doing well, because they had been fortunate in their patterns ; their suc- 
cess for the season resulting from their superiority in that respect. 

“ That shows the importance they attach to it, does it not ?—Yes. 
“Ts it perceptible in such articles as silks, ribands, shawls, gloves, 
and also fancy goods of every description, that they have this superiority ? 
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—It applies more particularly to the silk trade, but it applies also to 
woollens, and generally to all articles in which there is a figure. 

“Does it not also apply to metals ?—The art of design more 
particularly applies to the metals, in which I think we are greatly 
deficient. 

“ Does it not apply also to the arts as applied to architectural 
decorations, and the designs with respect to houses ?—Particularly so.” 


Bronzes and Jewellery.—Mr Robert Butt, examined. 


“In your opinion, the French are superior to us in their designs 
in bronzes and some other metallic manufactures?—Yes. In the term 
‘ bronze,’ we include not only that which is strictly bronze, but all articles 
cast in similar metal, whether gilt, or-molu, or otherwise, such as human 
figures, figures of animals, and the ornaments of clocks, candelabra, and 
so on. 

“In the inferior classes of French jewellery, are the designs better 
than in the inferior classes of English jewellery ?—They are. 

“ Therefore in this instance, as in the case of silver before men- 
tioned, the arts extend lower down in society in France, and meet a 
lower class of consumers than they do in England ?—Yes.” 


Architectural and Sculptural Decoration —Mr C. H. Smith, 
examined. 


“ What is your profession ?—Sculptor of architectural ornaments. 

“Have you been long conversant with that branch of art ?—I 
have been in it all my lifetime, and my father was in the same line. 

“When you say sculptor of ornamental architecture, you mean 
the interior decoration of houses ?—More particularly the exterior in 
stone, and the interior in marble. 

“ Describe it as accurately as you can?—Particularly such work 
as that about the exterior of the new National Gallery, on which I am 
now occupied. 

“Can youinform the Committee whether, in that species of edu- 
cation which has been alluded to, modelling would not be a very im- 
portant part, as well as drawing ?—It is absolutely necessary; and I 
understand partly to supply that want, that in the institute of British 
architects they propose to establish an institution of that kind. 

“ Are you aware of the fact, that the formatori in this country 
are, without any exception, foreigners?—I have understood that 
foreigners are generally employed in casting figures ; whether there are 
any English or not, I do not know ; but I believe that we are very much 
indebted to Italians for the diffusion of a taste for art among the 
middle and lower classes.” 


Pottery, Wedgwood’s Ware, &c.—T. C. Robertson, Esq., 
examined. 


. “Do you apprehend that the ware of Wedgwood was indebted 
for any of the preference shown to it to the delicate design upon it ?— 
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No doubt the elegance of the design contributed to the cireulation of 
the ware. 

“ Has the Wedgwood ware been in general use ?—In univer- 
sal use. 

“ Ts not the design upon that ware a classic pattern from the 
antique, brought from the extremities of Italy ?—Some of it is of that 
description, some iiot ; but it is the general character of the ware. 

“ Do not the designs which are most sought for by the great 
mass of consumers proceed from the excavations of Pompeti ?—Yes.” 


Etruscan Vases and Manufactures.—G. Foggo, Esq., examined. 


“Then would you advise that there should be no _ instruetion 
given to the manufacturing artist, who is to furnish designs for manu- 
facturers, whether in tissues or metals, further than opening exhibitions 
in our own towns generally ?—Museums, I apprehend, must be the per- 
manent and all-important sources of taste. 

“ Where is the encouragement given to art in France?—It is 
principally from the liberality of exhibitions, and most particularly of the 
libraries andthe museums. The opportunities of study in the libraries 
and museums are far superior to anything in this country. I may men- 
tion in proof thereof that the works of Flaxman, of Mr Hope, and the 
publications on Etruscan vases of Sir William Hamilton, were shut up in 
private collections in England ; but being placed in the libraries in Paris, 
where the public had free access, the knowledge and taste of Flaxman and 
Hope became generally appreciated.” 


J. Morrison, Esq. continued. 


“In those buildings lately in London, do not you trace, in the 
alterations of the Pantheon and in the decorations of the Lyceum 
Theatre, the very same designs that you trace in Pompeii ?—-No doubt 
of it. 

“Does not the Arabesque style, which was a style peculiar to 
Pompeii, prevail very much at Paris ?—I have observed it in France, 
and also in Italy, and I am told that the Arabesque, about 35 years ago, 
prevailed in this country.” 


Architectural Ornaments.— Mr C. H. Smith, examined. 


\ 

“In what branch of architectural ornaments are we most defi- 
cient in exactness ’—We are most deficient in the true spirit of the 
Gothic or old English style of carving; what is strictly called architee- 
tural ornaments are more particularly a mechanical process, such as 
Corinthian and other capitals, friezes of regular proportional parts, &c. : 
but where trophies, draperies, and those sort of things occur, they be- 
come more decidedly connected with the fine arts. 

“ Are the workmen less skilful in that branch than the mere 
execution of the mechanical part, such as the capitals of Corinthian 
columns ?—Certainly. 

.“ You find the want, in those instances you have mentioned, the 
effect of want of instruction ?—Yes, certainly.” 
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Scrolls, Carving, Furniture, Patterns, &e.—J. H.Papworth, Esq. 


examined. 


“What has been the consequence of the absence of protection 
on the style of manufacture ?—The absence of protection has induced 
manufacturers to seck a style of ornament capable of being executed 
with facility by workmen unpossessed of theoretical knowledge, and with- 
out practical accuracy. This style has been fostered to a great extent, 
and erroneously termed that of Louis XIV, but which, in fact, is the 
debased manner of the reign of his successor, in which grotesque varie- 
ties are substituted for classic design. 

“ What does the superior character of the design in the early 
part of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign proceed from ?—In the early part 
of Louis XIV it seemed as though the Roman style was not sumptuous 
enough for his purpose, therefore he demanded designs of a more extra- 
vagant, a bolder and larger character, and of more sumptuous expression 
than the Roman style afforded ; but the Roman and Italian styles, made 
more sumptuous, is the style of Louis XIV.—[ The witness exhibited 
two small prints of the different styles.) 

“ What you call the Roman style, is not that the style of 
Michael Angelo ?—Yes, that and the style from which he studied, but 
the moment that the grotesque scroll, so common in the works of Louis 
XV, was introduced, it interrupted the chasteness of the Roman style. 

“ Then should you apprehend that, as this style has so long 
usurped the place of true art, you would have some difficulty in finding 
workmen capable of performing ornamental classic works ?—I have 
experienced great difficulty in finding capable workmen for works in the 
best styles.” 

Mr James Crabb, examined. 

“ Now, in the carving of the designs for picture frames and 
glasses, do you find the same deficiency among the English workmen 
that you have spoken of among the workmen connected with paper ?— 
Yes ; we find the greatest inaccuracy in the carving of fruit or flowers : 
we find them very bad indeed occasionally.” 


Furniture.—Professor Waaden, examined. 

“ Do they receive instruction with a view to the design of furni- 
ture ?—Yes, every thing connected with household furniture in its widest 
extent, and the ornaments connected with it. They have models of the 
various forms of chairs, tables, tripods and every other domestic article. 
They have collected from every part small models in bronze, which 
represent all the most beautiful forms of antiquity for household furni- 
ture and ornaments.” 

The inference from this latter evidence, fairly drawn, is, that 
an acquaintance with Greek, Roman, and even Egyptian an- 
tiquities, is requisite, in a certain degree, to the success of our 
staple manufactures, and even to more common-place domestic 
trades. Yet certainly, to say to a common-place commercialist, 
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“in order to put money in your purse, in the present state of 
the world, you must be a Greek classic, or an Egyptian anti- 
quarian: you must be familiar with the treasures.of Thebes 
and Athens, of Portici and Pompeii”—would be advice received 
as a chimera, or perhaps with a shout of laughter. Yet nothing is 
more true as concerns one especial and very large department of 
our manufactures. ‘The “cheap ridicule of fools’ has often 
been applied by themselves to the sources of their daily bread. 

The connection thus subsisting between things apparently and 
to coarse observers so dissimilar, is as curious as it is well 
demonstrated. We may now add another still more curious 
connection—one which brings together the modern trade of 
upholstery and the subject of Egyptian antiquarianism. There 
is scarcely an article of the furniture which decorates our 
palaces and our villas, which may not be traced to the walls of 
the Egyptian palaces and tombs. The most beautiful scroll 
ornaments observable on Cashmere shawls, on silk and 
cotton goods—from the gorgeous window‘drapery to the com- 
mon silk handkerchief—may be traced to the same source. It 
is the custom to designate these articles of furniture and 
domestic decoration as Greek ; many classical scholars have even 
been misled, by a commonly received fallacy, to deem and call 
them Greek; but the most recent discoveries in the palaces, 
temples, and tombs of Upper Egypt, unveiled to the public eye 
by the splendid illustrations of Rossellini and others, have 
tended to disprove the accuracy of the designation; to prove 
that the Greeks took all their principal designs from Egypt, 
from the exterior and interior decorations of its palaces and tem- 
ples,—and to restore the stolen property to the right owners. 
It is a remarkable fact—and one that speaks volumes in favor 
of the highly disciplined taste and intellectual refinement o. 
that magnificent race of monarchs (the 18th Theban dynasty), 
which during three hundred years fostered the arts of civiliza- 
tion, that our upholsterers, our cabinet makers, and our house de- 
corators, have not been able, after four thousand years, to invent 
forms more beautiful, or more noble, or more perfectly in 
unison with the archetypal idea of all symmetrical beauty, taste, 
proportion, and harmonizing colour, than those great men, 
who made taste a science so long ago, invented. [n most in- 
stances these models, borrowed from the invention of the 
world’s youth, are Slavishly copied ; in all the instances where 
the copy is varied, it is either deteriorated by the variation, or, 
if improved by the intermixture of some novelty, derives its 
improvement from the circumstance that the leading idea of the 
inventor is never lost sight of; and that the key-note of 
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Egyptian harmony runs through all the variations. In order 
to prove our position, we need only refer to the. tables, 
chairs, couches, buffets, footstools, and even harps and musi- 
cal instruments, copied by Rossellini, from the tombs and pa- 
laces of the kings. ‘The preceding position therefore being 
established, what is the fair inference? Certainly that the 
upholsterer, the cabinet maker, and the house decorator, ought 
to be familiar with, and disciplined to, a proficient Lenolelign 
of Egyptian art, as now extant on the ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments. They ought to be, in the limited sense of the word, 
Egyptian antiquarians. It may be very well to laugh at 
this apparent paradox; but the laugh is costly —the laughers 
lose money by the joke; the French, who do not laugh but 
make themselves sedulously familiar with the best copies or 
the best models, beat them out of the field by producing 
more tasteful, and therefore more saleable furniture. The il- 
lustrations lately copied by Rossellini prove that the various 
forms, termed Greek, which are employed by goldsmiths and 
silversmiths, were like the forms'’of upholstery, plagiarised from 
the Egyptians, without limit and without acknowledgment. 
Nothing more exquisitely beautiful or more magnificent can be 
conceived—certainly has not been produced—than the long 
series of banqueting cups, hunting cups, urns, covered dishes, 
ewers and tureens, in gold and silver plate, of which Ros- 
sellini’s great work on Egypt supplies thecopies. The profuse 
variety of form is as surprising as the fastidious taste with which 
they are characteristically varied, according to the purposes to 
which they were devoted. ‘This bright apocalypse in art, more- 
over, reveals the secret,—that we have something to discover or 
recover as wellas to copy. Lost arts are evident among these 
splendid testimonials of the luxurious banquet tables of the 
kings of Thebes. ‘There are among them vases of stained glass 
inlaid with gold ; the metal, as wellas the colours, being struck 
through i incorporated with these gorgeous specimens of an- 
cient art, That the Egyptians manufactured jewellery out of 
glass by the art of staining it, which we have lost, has been al- 
leged by historians, and has been proved, in a very limited de- 
gree, by the ornaments found upon mummies. But experienced 
jewellers are unable to account for the splendid combination of 
metallic ornament and bijouterie on these vases, without attri- 
buting to Egyptian chemistry a great po sonny | of knowledge. 
The Hebrew legislator (brought up among the sages of the 
scientific colleges) without the slightest allusion to any mira- 


culous interposition, employe a chemical art, as applied to gold, 
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which we have lost—that of pulverizing and rendering it 
potable.* 

If we turn to the large class of tradesmen who are employed 
m the interior decoration of our houses, the argument of the 
necessity of inculcating a familiarity with the best models will 
be additionally enforced. The rich variety of scrolls,—as ex~ 
quisitely beautiful in their form as harmonious in the blending 
of the colours with which they are invested,—and which are 
found employed as ornaments in the palaces of the ancient 
Egyptian kings, have never been surpassed to this day. Many 
of these beautiful scroll patterns have been transmitted down 
to modern times through the copies of Greek and Roman 
artists. But the fountain head of these decorative designs 
(not discovered until lately), is far from being exhausted. he 
Greek architects copied many of them; but there are man 
which have escaped their imitative researches, and remain still 
to impart the piquancy of novelty, both in felicitous invention 
of design and rich combination of colour, to the decorative art. 
From the modeller to the house painter, the stove maker, and 
the plasterer, a large class of English tradesmen are thus shewn 
to be deeply interested in cultivating a familiarity with this 
important branch of ancient art. 

The recent discoveries at Pompeii and Portici have opened 
a new mine for the improvement of interior architectural 
decoration. ‘The advantages derived from these sources to our 
manufactures are forcibly urged in the abundant evidence 
given before the Select Committee. Put the sources whence 
new and excellent models might be derived for the promotion of 
the art of design, are by no means so limited as it is superficially 
supposed ; and new modifications of the beautiful in decorative 
form might still be derived from the Arabesques of the decaying 
palaces of the Moorish kings, the monumental ruins of Palmyra, 
from the gigantic fragments of Persepolis, from the rock-hewn 
shrines of India and of Java, and even from the monumental 
vestiges of the great Tultecan empire of Central America, the 
comparatively high civilization of which, traceable perhaps 
to the remotest times, had been superseded or corrupted by 





* Some curious evidence was given to the Seleet Committee by the partner of a 
first-rate japanning honse—Mr S. Wiley—on the subject of the secret for gilding 
japan articles, which the Chinese possess, and which we caunot imitate. The gold 
or gold powder which they use is supposed to be a combination of gold with other 
metals, and gum prepared by means of a chemical process; but the secret is at 
present as impenetrable as some of the lost arts attributed to the Egyptians...Mr 
Crosse’s alleged chemical creation of chrystalized precious stones is in point. 
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the semi-barbarous taste of their Mexican conquerors or suc- 
cessors. Finally, an almost virgin soil, profusely redundant with 
every thing conceivable of beauty in decorative form, whether 
rich, symmetrical or picturesque, remains yet to be turned by 
the plough of the classical or architectural investigator, amidst 
the beautiful and magnificent series of ruined temples which 
strew with the melancholy but exciting reminiscences of de- 
parted greatness the whole Caramanian coast, from the bay of 
Glaucus to the bay of Ayas—from Rhodes to Scandaroon. 

The selfish and exclusive classes, who have endeavoured to 
keep back the industrious classes from a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples or the refinements of taste, have in reality ‘‘ picked their 
own pockets.” ‘The degradation and brutalization of the people, 
which have been either permitted or enforced by the enviovs 
selfishness of those exclusive classes, have mutilated the re- 
sources of those very classes, and impaired the commercial re- 
venues of the country. 


Mr G. Eid, the Mayor of Coventry, examined. 


I made some inquiry with a view to ascertain the number of per- 
sons engaged in the riband trade, and who had any knowledge of the 
art of design in Foleshill ; with a population of 7,000, I could nat 
Jind more than six persons in the whole parish who were capable of 
oeying a pattern, and not one capable of making an original 

ieee you any public collection of pictures at Coventry or Foles- 
hill?—No, there is none at Coventry, and Foleshill is a mere village, 
with very few opulent inhabitants. 

Then the manufacturing artist has no external means of acquiring a 
taste in the art of painting ?—No. 

Is there any museum for patterns at Coventry ?—No. 

Or of machines ?—No. 

_Is botany a study at all attended to by the manufacturing weavers ? 
—No; there are some collections of natural history, principally of birds, 
at Coventry; but I have not heard that they have turned their atten- 
tion to botany at all. 
~ Have they any means of acquiring a knowledge of the effect of a coms 
bination of colours >—No. ; 

Is chemistry a science which is at all attended to by the operative 
weavers ?—No. 


Mr Harrison, Silk Merchant, examined. 


And you think that the encouragement of knowledge of design, 
by whatever means, among the manufacturiug population, would extend 
the demand of the manufacture ?—Undoubtediy it would; we would 
willingly, at the present time, engage a man at a@ handsome A 
conversant with the principle of weaving, as a designer, and also able ta 


put the pattern upon paper. os: 
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And do you think, if such persons did exist in this country, it would 
be a source of profitable employment ?—I think it would. 

And the trade suffers for want of it?—Certainly, for the want of it. 
It has occurred to me, if we had a school of arts established in this country, 
that a great many young men would be willing to make themselves 
conversant with the principle of weaving, for the purpose of procuring 
that particular study, and ultimately to become designers and drawers 
upon ruled paper for the silk trade. 

Would it not be a lucrative profession for those young men ?—I think 
it would, decidedly. I feel satisfied we could make anything in this 
country, provided we had proper designers, parties to make drawings, 
and put the drawings upon ruled paper ready for cutting of the cards. 


John B. Papworth, Esq., examined. 


What are you ?—An architect. 

Where do you reside ?—At 10 Caroline street, Bedford square. 

You are very familiar with the interior decoration of houses, are you 
not ?—Quite so. 

Do you consider that sufficient encouragement is given in this 
country to the art of general design ?—No. 

Is sufficient intelligence in art exhibited in such works as furniture in 
this country ?—I think not, unless designed by the architect himself. 
If he will not give his attention to it, the taste of the furniture is not 
good in this country. 

In the furniture of houses generally in London, which are left to 
the mere upholsterer to furnish, is there not a want of knowledge of body 
and of form and combinatian and of accuracy ?—I think there is, indeed 
‘L know there is a great want of clever designers in that as in other 
departments. 

And in fact, as you have already stated, there is a want of closer 
connexion between art and manufacture than exists ?—Certainly there is. 

Is there not now, for instance, in the arrangement of drapery, a great 
want of taste prevailing in this country ?—I think there is. 

C. Toplis, Esq., examined. 

Are you aware whether the statement you have made is not exempli- 
fied also by the extreme encouragement which some English manufac- 
turers have afforded to design; taking, for instance, the well-known 
manufactures of Wedgwood and Davenport, who have been very 
anxious to encourage design?—Yes; and I have known several in- 
stances of mauufacturers, particularly in the porcelain-ware manufacture, 
who have been exceedingly inconvenienced for want of able artists o 
a_ on their works. I know one house now that has had in hand,I 
think for at least four years, a service of porcelain for the King, and 
it has been retarded in its finishing a very long time by the manufac- 
turer's inability to procure a sufficient number of first-rate hands to do 


ey 4 upon it. : 

. Would the manufacturers in those cases have to pay high prices to 
the artists whom they employed ?—The manufacturers in. such cases 
have to pay a higher price in the ratio of the scarcity of artists. 
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' In fact, in the instances you mention art is dear ?—It is. 

And that proceeds from a want of diffusion of taste and design 
among the people ?—Palpably so, because the greater part of these 
works of art are even works of very vile art; they take the worst of 
copies, and that is one instance of the want of education in the fine arts, in 
the superintendents, because they frequently take very imperfect works 
and give them to their workmen to copy. Were a general taste diffused 
among the manufacturers as well as among the workmen, it would be as 
little expense to give graceful ornaments to their ware as it is to give 
the rude, barbarous coverings with which they still ornament their 
ware. 

John Martin, Esq., examined, 


Have the goodness to give the Committee such information as you 
have been induced to collect on the subject of glass-painting ?—Glass- 
painting has fallen almost to the same level as china-painting ; 
but it might be greatly superior now to what it was in ancient times. 
There is an ignorant opinion among people that the ancient art of glass- 
painting is completely lost ; it is tetally void of foundation, for we can 
carry it to a much higher pitch than the ancients, except in one particular 
colour, which is that of ruby, and we come very near to that. We can 
blend the colours and produce the effects of light and shadow, which they 
could not do, by harmonizing and mixing the colours in such a way, and 
fixing by proper enamelling and burning them, that they shall afterwards 
become just as permanent as those of the ancients, with the additional 
advantage of throwing in superior art. 

Do you think that the glass-painting artist wants instruction in cor- 
rectness of design as much as the china-painter ?— Yes, more, as it is a 
higher branch of art. 

Have you pursued any other branch of manufacture connected with the 
arts ?——China-painting ; when I first came to London it was just going 
out of fashion, for it depends on fashion when not sufficiently ad- 
vanced by the assistance of art. 

What do you think of the state of art in regard to china-paint- 
ing ?—It is very low indeed, in consequence of the deficient knowledge 
in drawing and the arts in general. 


Mr James Crabb, Paper-hanger, examined. 


You are a designer, then, for ornamenting rooms in varivus styles ? 
—Yes. 

Have you ever been induced to notice any difference between the 
English and French designs for papers of the best description ?—We 
find the French papers are superior in design, both in the original idea 
and in the detail of the drawing. 

The execution of the French papers shows that they are drawn by 
persons who receive a much better education in that art than anything 
we have in England?—In England we have no schools to obtain such 
instruction ; the foliage of this [producing a French paper, landscape 
and figures] is very beautiful: the superior style in which the whole is 
executed shows that the designer must have carefully studied the aerial 
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perspective of the colouring, as well as the general form and design ; the 
spirit and truth of the animals surpass any thing we should accomplish 
for a similar purpose in England. 

What do you consider to be the best qualities of that French paper? 
—The superiority of the drawing, the elegance of the lines, and the variety 
which is given to the colour. 

Is it more true to nature ?—Yes; that is, in the correctness of the 
drawing. 

In fact, there is a better knowledge of botany in it than in the English 
one, is there ?—Yes ; there is none at all in the English one. 

You exhibit a pattern of the best English flower-drawing for paper 
border, and what, in your opinion, is the difference between that and 
the French one that you have before you?—In the English pattern, 
the leaves are not those of the flower, which is an inaccuracy that we 
never find in the French ; they use the leaves of each respective plant 
with the finest possible effect. 

Now, with regard to the colour, are the colours of the two patterns 
different ?—Yes, the French are superior in brilliancy. 

What is your opinion with regard to the effect and combination of 
the colours of the flowers ?—The effect, contrast and combination of the 
colours, as well as form, are superior in the French; this facility of 
adapting the forms and colours most gratifying to the eye must be the 
result of early and continued acquaintance with flowers and plants, 

Have you ever turned your attention to the embossing or orna- 
menting of leather in lieu of paper for rooms ?—Yes, but without success. 

Have you ever seen any specimens of ancient leather so embossed 
and ornamented ?—Yes, I have, many. 


Mr T. Smith, Spitalfields, Silk-manufacturer, examined. 


- Then the difference is, that in general the French manufacturers 
submit designs to you, and on the other hand you submit designs to the 
English manufacturers ?— Yes. 

What is the proportion of plain French silks which are sold by you? 
Speaking of “ plain” goods, I should think our sales are probably quite 
two-thirds English, and one-third French. 

What is the proportion between the English and French 
and fancy silks which you suppose you sell ?—Figured and fancy silks, I 
should say that better than one-half were French. 

What proportion of the finer fancy goods are French, and what Eng- 
lish ?—They are almost exclusively French. 
- ‘What proportion of fancy ribands which you dispose of are English, 
and what French, do you suppose ?— There the superiority is very great 
in favour of the French; I should say, three-fourths of what we selt 
are French, 


J. Cockerell, Esq., Architect, examined :— 

You have stated in the course of your evidence that there have been in 
your acquaintance, at the same time, two or three artists only who can 
execute from original designs in plastering ?—Only two or three 
artists who could execute well from original designs. ,; 
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Do those artists, in consequence of the smallness of their number, 
charge a higher price than they would if there was a greater number of 
artists >—Yes, they do. 

Do you think, if there was a greater number of artists, and in conse- 
quence the price of that species of art was diminished, there would be a 
greater demand for it ?—Unquestionably a greater encouragement of 
such a class of artists. 

And a corresponding improvement in taste, and better appreciation of 
works of art ?—Yes, I have much more deplored the indifference shown 
by Government on a subject which materially concerns the honour and 
character of England as respects art, and which is of paramount com- 
mercial and national importance in a manufacturing country, where 
the cultivation of taste only is wanting to give us the superiority over 
the world. 

Did you turn your attention to any particular species of manufac- 
tory, or did you take the whole range ?—Yes, especially those em- 

loyed in architecture, as, for instance, brass works, applying to ba- 
see furniture of doors, grates, stoves, plate, cutlery, and similar 
works done at Birmingham, which an architect is often called upon to 
direct. J have found that, fram the ignorance of the true principles 
of design, there is a constant waste of capital in the capricious and 
random endeavuur to catch the public tuste. The manufacturers are 
not sufficiently impressed with the necessity of a higher culture of de- 
sign ; they generally dabble themselves, and put things together from 
books ; they purchase books of design with avidity, and I have known 
them buy up the stock of a bookseller to secure the exclusive advantage 
of a rare publication of patterns, Some years ago his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland had the liberality to lay out a large sum in his house 
at Charing cross on manufactures wholly English, and of unusual mag- 
nificence. I followed the execution of these in various manufactories, 
and found them always at a loss for design and models well understood, 
and confessing, according to their own words, the deficiency of the master 
hand. 
, Messrs Smith and Spalding, examined :— 


“ ToMr Spalding.]—Do not the French take the measure of the 
hand better than the English?—There are very few manufactures in 
which the French excel so much as in gloves. 

To Mr Spalding.]—Do you trace that to anything like a know- 
ledge of art in the manufacture of the gloves?—It must be from a know- 
1 of the shape of the hand. 

o you think the proprietors or conductors of manufactories in 
general sufficiently educated in the arts?— Whatever deficiency of taste 
ts displayed in our manufactures arises not so much from want of 
taste in artists to design and in our workmen to execute as it does from 
want of study and education in the arts among proprietors and con- 
ductors of establishments wherein classical design and execution form 
an important feature. 


S. Wiley, Esq. examined :— 
“ On Arts and Manufactures.” 
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William Wyon, Esq. examined :— 

“Have you had an opportunity of appreciating the knowledge of 
art of those persons who are ornamental designers at Birmingham ?—I 
have occasionally, and I think it susceptible of great improvement. 

Are they correct in their knowledge of outline and propor- 
tion 2—Certainly not ; they are not well educated in that respect. 

Do you consider that the French are superior to then!—I 
think they are very superior, because there is a purer style derived 
Svom the study of nature and antique sculpture ; if you look at the 
clocks, candelabra, and all those kind of decorations, they are always 
more beautiful than anything we have produced. 

George Rennie, Esq. examined :— 

What is the result of your observation in the different descrip- 
tious of manufacture in demand in Italy ?—I should say that the cheaper 
and plainer description of manufactures are most of them English, such 
as plain calicoes, the commoner description of printed cottons, cutlery 
and earthenware ; but I have found the shawls, figured silks, printed 
muslins, porcelain, and in fact every description of fancy goods, either 
French or German ; though the conviction on the minds of the Italians 
is of superior durability and solidity in the material of the English ar- 
ticle; I may say I have no doubt that if the English manufactures were 
equal in design to the French they would be preferred. 


Enough! and more than enough of testimony to the com- 
bined degradation of national taste and national profits! ‘The 
admonition it conveys is bitter, but wholesome. 

In concluding this paper we are glad to be able torecd t wo 
facts of recent occurrence, which demonstrate the increas- 
ing interest which the public at large are taking in this sub- 
ject, as well as their correct appreciation of the best method of 
effecting the great national object which it involves. The first 
circumstance is the great meeting which took place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, at the beginning of the current month, for 
the purpose of petitioning his Majesty and the Parliament to 
admit the public gratuiteusly to all exhibitions of art, and to 
all national monuments of public institutions. It was attended 
by a large body of members of parliament, and distinguished 
public men, honourably associated with the cultivation and 
patronage of art; and resolutions, in concurrence with the 
excellent objects of the meeting, were unanimously passed. 
The second circumstance is, the experimental ‘reduction to 
practice of one of the four means which we have recapitulated 
as being indispensable to the purpose of educating the public 
eye in so effectual a manner, that our manufactures may not sink 
in point of correct taste, and consequently in value, beneath 
those of the continental nations. We premised that we hoped 
to see the establishment of Art-Unions, such as those which 
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were established in Berlin and the Prussian provinces under the 
patronage of the famous Humboldt, and which were from thence 
propagated through Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Saxony, and Hun- 
gary. We have the pleasure of saying that, at the moment 
when we are writing, we see the announcement of one of these 
institutions under the title of “ Art-Union, or a Society for the 
advancement of Fine Arts.” It professes, in the brief pros- 
pectus comprised in the advertisement, to take the Aunst- 
Verein, which we have described, for its model. Two of the 
four modes of cultivating public taste may now be said to be 
in operation. Another will, we trust, be in a short time brought 
ractically to bear on the same desirable consummation—the 
intellectual and commercial progress of the country. We mean, 
museums at all times gratuitously accessible. Of all the four 
recorded classes of means for imparting profitable stimuli to 
our staple manufactures, by educating the public eye, and by 
imparting fixed and correct principles to the public taste, we 
look to this one as eminently effectual, namely—the opening 
of the public museums to thé whole of the British public, 
without impediment or exception. All the witnesses before 
the Select Committee—whether professional or commercial— 
unanimously and perfectly concurred in this object. We 
indeed go farther than most of those gentlemen, inasmuch as 
we not only deem it just and expedient that the museums 
and exhibitions should be open to the public, by whom they 
are supported, at all hours when the public can visit them, but 
that they should be open to the public on the Sunday—namely, 
on the only day when the most industrious classes of the com- 
munity are capable of visiting them. We agree with Mr Foggo 
in his evidence, that a familiarity with the purest models of 
taste is calculated to make a free and moral people. Vice and 
demoralization cannot co-exist with moral and _ intellectual 
refinement. We believe,—and the argument is apposite to the 
subject,—that it is calculated to make a religious people—a 
people intellectually—not superstitiously religious—a people 
adoring the Divine Creator in the divine image of moral and 
physical beauty, which he has stamped upon the noblest of his 
works. 

Well was it said, at the Freemasons’ Tavern meeting, that 
the adoration of art, amidst the suppressed freedom of the 
Republics of Italy, was evidence that that freedom was destined 
for a revived existence and for a renovated career of glory. 
Well was it said that the poor Italian boys, who carry their 
plaster casts through the streets, were the messengers of national 
improvement, and the harbingers of national elevation in the 
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scale of social knowledge and enjoyment. They diffuse at once 
the highest class of knowledge, and the most profitable. The 
freest and most powerful of the classical republics of an- 
tiquity were solicitously aware of the important and indissoluble 
connection between manufacturing profits and the arts. Mr 
Cockerell, the architect, correctly remarks, 


“ That a stranger who established a new manufacture in Athens ob- 
tained the rights of a citizen. Athens and AEgina were the great maru- 
factories of Greece in all works connected with fine arts; some of the 
most illustrious philosophers and statesmen were sons of manufacturers, 
or some way connected with fine arts. The artists of gina had more 
commissions in all parts of Greece than any other nation. The manu- 
facture of bronzes, especially candelabra, is celebrated by Pliny. Hero- 
dotus informs us that they had a protecting duty on fictile vases, and 
there were peculiar laws for the protection of manufactories and the 
restraining the artists from emigration. Great artists arose from the 
manufacturing establishments ; and we have admirable works of a mi- 
nute kind, such as vases and bronzes, cameos, and armour, and medals, 
which unquestionably are executed by men who have worked upon a 
much larger scale.” ; 


Nor is it indeed to the opening of the museums only that we 
must look for the education of the common eye, but to every 
fixed or vagrant form of beauty and design, to every humble or 
elevated incorporation of the beautiful, with which the public 
eye is daily familiar. The architecture of our streets is daily 
operating an improvement upon public taste. How much more 
morally beneficial would that operation be—and how much 
more commercially profitable—if our public buildings were 
always in accordance with taste, or if those functionaries who 
have the charge of them would deign to consider it not beneath 
them to prevent its degradaation! The most trivial as well as 
the most striking causes co-operate in the great result we are 
advocating. The decoration of our linen drapers’ shops, and 
the embellishment of the ¢ gin palaces,” contribute ouaiee to it. 
The horticultural distribution of our parks, the retention of the 
old suburban public walks, or the creation of new ones, equally 
contribute to the object. Jt is not necessary for the artizan or 
the mechanic to read Price “on the Picturesque,” nor Allison 
“on Taste,” the landscape gardening of our parks and villas 
will practically educate his eye to the full perception of the 
beautiful in nature, and thus train him to the production of its 
profitable result—the beautiful in art. Even the elegance of 
street equipages contributes to the purpose of educating the 
public eye. The people who see them, though they do not 


possess them, thus derive a real and valuable property from the 
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paraded exhibitions of wealth and luxury. All grace, animal 
or human, quiescent or in motion, yields its treasure of co~ 
operation ; Taglioni and Duvernay contribute to the union of 
the graces of art with most despised commercial profits. And 
even the apparently trivial consideration of dress becomes im- 
portant under the view we are taking, since the eye of taste 
requires beauty and harmony of colour in costume, and the 
constant exhibition of them is a silent but ettectual teacher of 
the artists by whom they are to be produced and perfected. 
E. C. 





Art. VII. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the East Coast of Greenland, 
sent by order of the King of Denmark, in search of the lost 
Colonies, under the command of Captain W.A.Graah, of the 
Danish Royal Navy, Knight of Dannebrog, &c. Translated 
from the Danish, by the late G. Gordon Macdougall, F.R.S. 

 N.A., for the Royal Geographical Society of London, with 
the original Danish Chart, completed by the Expedition. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 1837. 


THE title of this work, which we have copied at full length, 

will sufficiently introduce it to the reader, except that we 
may mention what we are told in the preface—that Mr Mac- 
dougall, the translator, having been drowned at Largs, in Scot- 
land, in October 1835, advantage has been taken of the delay 
occasioned by this unfortunate event to obtain from Captain 
James Clarke Ross, Royal Navy, the addition of a few notes,— 
likely, from his experience on the coast of Greenland and in the 
arctic seas,—to enhance the value of the publication. 

It is not our object to narrate the history of Greenland co- 
lonization, from the date assigned it in the old Danish chro- 
nicles, the year 983, when Gunbiorn, son of Ulf Krake, an 
Icelander or Norwegian, driven by a storm far west of Iceland, 
first discovered this extensive country, and afterwards Erik 
Raude or the Red, on being sentenced to banishment from Ice+ 
land for manslaughter, induced his friends to colonize the coast 
of Greenland, which he had explored and named. But a sketch— 
and ours must be brief and hasty indeed—of the ancient colo+ 
nies—which Captain Graah was sent, if possible, to rescue from 
the mystery which covers them, and which have been, especially 
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in Denmark, for several centuries an object of universal curio- 
sity,—is indispensable to enable the reader to estimate the ex- 
pedition under consideration: and for similar reasons we must 
detain him for a little from the narrative of its adventures, while 
we give a short account of the attempts made, from the earliest 
to the present times, to re-discover the lost colonies, and describe 
as intelligibly as our — will permit,—the physical geo- 
graphy of the country which both the earlier and later expedi- 
tions have laboured to explore. 

The son of Erik Raude, called Lief the Happy, was in- 
structed, when he went to Norway, in the Christian religion, by 
command of King Olaf Tryggvason, about fifteen years after 
the first settlement of his father in Greenland ; and on his re- 
turn a priest who attended him baptized Erik himself and all 
his followers. The old chorographies, the Greenland Annals 
of Bidrn Jonsens, and the work ascribed to Ivar Bardsen, 
inform us that the uninhabited tracts were called Ubyds, and 
the two inhabited districts between which they lay respectively, 
the east and west Bygd. Colonists from Iceland by degrees 
settled in Greenland. Though grain could not grow to matu- 
rity in the country, and there were but few of the inhabitants 
who had seen or knew what bread was, it abounded in good 
pasturage, and ee gained their subsistence by raising 
cattle, and by the chace of the rein-deer, bear, walrus and seal. 
The accounts of the space between the Bygds differ from 
about seventy-two to about 200 geographical miles. ‘The po- 
pulation was about the third of what was assigned to a bishop- 
ric ; how much this was, neither the editor nor Captain James 
Ross have told us, but it must have been considerable, since, in 
the west Bygd, there were four churches and ninety (some say 
110) farms; and in the east Bygd a cathedral, eleven churches, 
three or four monasteries, three royal demesnes, one of them the 
residence of a justiciary, and 190 farms. Lief discovered North 
America in the year 1001. \ His grandson, Sokke, persuaded his 
countrymen to procure a pe Re whose arrival, after he 
had been consecrated by Archbishop Lund in 1121,—are con- 
nected the first evils of the colony. Asbiorn,—one of several Ice- 
landers and Norwegians of some distinction, who accompanied 
the first bishop to his diocese,—was driven by a storm on the 
uninhabited parts of the coast, and none knew what had be- 
come of him. Accident, however, brought a Greenlander of 
the name of Sigurd to the spot, where he found two ships, 
one a total wreck, the other capable of repair, with a quantity 


of goods in it, and hard by a house filled with dead bodies. 
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The Greenlander took the ship and the goods to the bishop, 
who gave the repaired ship to the church, and the goods to 
Henk: and when the nephew of the unfortunate sufferer ar- 
rived from Norway, to demand the restitution of his property, 
his claims were refused. The nephew, Assur, stung by this 
wrong to revenge, destroyed the ship, and, aided by the crews 
of two Norwegian ships, returned to Gardar, the residence of 
the bishop, where Assur was murdered by Einar, the son of 
Sokke, whose zeal had been roused by a punishment inflicted on 
him by his spiritual adviser for —_— the ship, the property 
of the church, to be injured. The Norwegians slew the 
murderer, and a battle was immediately fought between them 
and the Greenlanders, in which many were slain on both sides. 
Sokke, the aged father of Einar, though desirous of prosecut- 
ing the feud and attacking the Norwegian ships, submitted (the 
number of slain among them being one more than on his side) 
to pay a mulct to the Norwegians on their agreeing to quit the 
country for ever,—and thus ended the first blessing the colonists 
got from their bishop. : , 
There are no continuous accounts of the history of Green- 
land.* The country was governed by Icelandic laws, and 
though it had no trade, had as many, from first to last, as 
seventeen bishops. One Asmund Kastrandatnzi came to Ice- 
land in 1189, ina Greenland vessel—a vessel the planks and 
timbers of which were fastened and lashed together with pegs 
and the sinews of animals—who, however, on his way back the 
following year, perished. In 1349 or 1379, the aborigines of 
the country, the Esquimaux, made a sudden descent upon 
the west Bygd, and killed eighteen men and carried away two 
boys captive; and when Ivar Bere or Bardsen arrived with 
succours from the sister colony at east Bygd, there was not a 
human being left;—and_with hisreturn bringing the fewcattle he 
found,—concludes allthat has been handed down regarding this 
colony of Greenland. Of theeast Bygd, weknow that royal taxes 
were collected in it after this. The genealogy of Professor 
Finn Magnussen affords proof that the last bishop officiated at 
a marriage, in 1409, in Licnniiiall A letter of Pope Nicholas 
the Fifth, dated 1448, describes the colonists as having been 
thirty years before ravaged by a foreign fleet, probably an 
English one, the holy buildings laid waste by flame and sword, 





* We are happy to see announced, that Professors Magnussen and Rufn have now 
in the press a work containing much new matter, entitled “The Historical Monu- 
ments of Greenland.” . . Wak ‘ } 
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the strong of body dragged to perpetual slavery, and the few 
who escaped securing themselves in the fastnesses of the moun+ 
tains and precipices. 

Hence, for long, Greenland was forgotten. Archbishop 
Walckendorff made a proposition to the Danish government 
about it, which came to.nothing on account of his disgrace ; 
Christian the Third sent several ships in quest of it in vain, and 
from 1578, when Mogens Heinson was frightened by the cur- 
rent, to the expedition of Captain Graah himself, numerous 
have been the attempts to discover traces of the colonies ; over 
whose fate—though some of their doings eight centuries ago 
are distinct and visible in history, their origin, their struggles, 
and their bishops—darkness has settled for nearly five hundred 
years. They have furnished men who have distinctive cba- 
racters in history. The bishop who gave the church the 
ship, and punished the young man because the property of 
the church was injured, the youth himself,—half-bigot, half- 
barbarian, who murdered to please his pastor,—and one or two 
other passages full of human nature, they. have left behind them 
in records which speak of churches, a justiciary, monasteries 
and farms; but a vague intimation occurs of a ravaging fleet 
and a fugitive people, and nothing more is heard of them+ 
they are the lost colonies of Greenland. _ 

The attempts to re-discover them were many, and all but 
fruitless. Christian the Fourth, in 1605, despatched Admiral 
Godske Lindenow with three ships, one of them in the coms 
mand of James Hall, an Englishman. Lindenow steered for 
the east coast, and drawing near the land exchanged with the 
natives who came on board, steel and iron for bear and seal- 
skins. He did not, however, set foot on shore, but weighed 
anchor and put to sea, carrying off with him two of the natives; 
and thusenraged the rest so fiercely, that they bombarded 
the vessel with stones and arrows as she sailed away. Hall 
landed on the west coast, and seemingly that both coasts 
might witness the atrocities of civilized men, seized four of the 
natives—in spite of a resistance so desperate, that it was only 
by putting one of them to death he could intimidate the other 
three into submission ;—and when their countrymen assembled 
about the ship, with the intention of preventing its departure, 
they were dispersed by a discharge of musketry and cannon, 
The captives of Lindenow and Hall are said to have had no re- 
semblance to each other, either in dress, manners, or language. 
From his previous conduct, it is no wonder if, when Lindenow 
inthe following year visited Davis’s Straits, —though he took with 
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him the three kidnapped natives, and attempted conciliation by 
means of presents,—the Greenlanders exhibited signs of hos 
tility, and when one of his people landed, rushed upon him, 
and, with knives made of the horn of narwhal, cut him to 
pieces. The expedition of Carsten Rickardsen never reached 
the coast ;—he was followed by Jens Munk, to whose crew the 
Greenlanders in their gratitude fell upon their knees, and kissed 
and embraced one of his sailors who had black hair and a flat nose 
like themselves—which yet ended terribly,—the farcical turn- 
ing into the tragic,—since the entire crews of both his ships, to 
the number of sixty-four men, perished miserably by scurvy, at 
Hudson’s Bay, with the exceptions only of himself and two 
others,—and the brave sailor himself was spared, after all his 
sufferings, but to be struck by the cane of his king,—an in- 
dignity he took so much to heart that he actually died in 
consequence. These attempts were unsuccessful, equally 
though not so ludicrously so, with that made by the enterprize 
of the Chancellor Friis, who being informed that some English 
seamen had found gold in Greenland, fitted out two vessels to 
search for it, which returned with several specimens of iron- 
pyrites. The voyages of David Daniel furnish some useful 
data about the east coast. ’ 

At length, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Hans Egede, a Norwegian clergyman, determined to search 
for the lost colonies, and, regardless of ridicule and slan- 
der, and of eight wasted years employed in memorials and 
petitions, resigned his living, went to Copenhagen, and 
presuaded King Frederick the Fourth to send him forth as the 

riest and missionary of a new colony to be established 
m Greenland. His judicious conduct gained him the confi- 
dence of the natives of the west coast, among whom he em- 
ployed himself as a Christian teacher ; but, convinced that they 
could not be descendants of Europeans, he set out to visit the 
east in two barges, on the 9th of August, 1723—he was 
obliged to put back, however, on reaching the island of 
Sermesok, in lat. 60° 20’. He discovered, at a place called 
Kakartok, a ruin which proved distinctly that the Icelanders 
had formerly settled there. In 1728 a Major Paads and a 
Captain Landorf were ordered to ride on horseback from the 
west coast to the east, and they made all the progress to be 
expected in a country covered with ice, and intersected with 
precipices and chasms. Peter Olsen Valloe, in 1752,—with 
other four Europeans, sailed in a Greenland skin-boat, from the 
colony of Frederick’s-hope, explored several fiords in the dis- 
trict of Juliana’s-hope, and has described many ruins dating 
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from the old Icelandic colonists. After wintering ina hut near 
the fiord of Agluitsok, he sailed past Cape Farewell, and hay- 
ing reached Nennese, in lat. 60° 28,—was the first European 
known to have set foot on the southern shores of the east coast 
of Greenland. Of the last expedition he mentions (that of 
Egede and Rothe), Captain Graah says, sarcastically, it was one 
of the boldest and most successful on record—they got within 
ten miles of the shore. But not the Danish navigators alone 
have failed ; Davis, Hudson, and even Scoresby, though he im- 
proved the chart of a part of the coast, have been equally 
unsuccessful, 

Prior to narrating the adventures and results of the — 
tion of Captain Graah, we must sketch the physical peculiari- 
ties of Greenland, without a short description of which the 
a can neither be estimated nor indeed understood. 

t is almost unnecessary to remark what a glance on a map 
will tell every one, that the southern extremity of Greenland is 
Cape Farewell, 59° 49’ north latitude, and 43° 54 west longi- 
tude, and the most northern point on the eastern coast yet 
discovered, Gale Hamkes’ Land, near 75° north latitude. The 
voyages and travels in the Polar Regions, chiefly of our coun- 
trymen during the last twenty years, have placed it beyond all 
doubt, that Greenland is an island, and not a part of the con- 
tinent of America, though where this island terminates towards 
the north-west is likely to remain doubtful for long. Conjecture 
is likely to have to ask in vain, for many a day, the solution 
of this difficult point—is it Smith’s Sound, a deep inlet at the 
most northern corner of Baffin’s Bay, which separates Green- 
land from other islands lying farther west ?—or is it Jones’s 
Sound, which lies farther west ?—or any other of the different 
inlets which have been discovered in this sea ?—or does Green- 
land extend to the very shores of Lancaster Sound ? 

Captain Scoresby and Sir Charles Giesecke think that the most 
northern part of Greenland consisted formerly of large islands, 
the narrow straits separating which have been filled up with 
ice by the progress of time. But when we consider the 
breadth of the country—640 miles in the parts where those 
narrow straits are supposed to have been—we must, with 
Captain Graah, entertain some reluctance in adopting their 
opinion. They were led to it from observing that between 
6b" and 72° north latitude, the country presents a dif- 
ferent appearance along the coast from the districts lying 
farther south. The coast in general, they found, does not 
rise rapidly to a great height, but is forméd by a broken coun- 
try of moderate elevation, here and there intercepted. by some 
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higher summits or ridges. Besides, in this part, the coasts on 
both sides of Greenland are penetrated to a distance of from forty 
to fifty miles by several inlets, wide enough to be ca!led bays, 
some terminated by glaciers of lofty elevation, and others shut 
up by high mountains: as, for example, on the east, Scoresby 
Sound and Davy’s Sound, and on the west, Icy Bay in Disco 
Bay. and Omenak’s Fiord. 

south of 68° or 69° north latitude, the country must be 
considered one immense mass of rocks, rising on an average 
2,500 or 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and somewhat 
above the line of eternal congelation. The whole interior of 
Greenland, therefore, all the year round, presents. nothing but 
one wide uninterrupted field of snow and ice. On these 
extended plains, and rising one or two thousand feet above their 
level, are a number of summits, with declivities so steep that 
the snow cannot stick to their brown or black sides. The 
contrast of the wide plains of snow and the black sides of the 
summits, and of course their changeful configuration, are the 
only variety which relieves the monotony of the view: at 
least such are the observations made by those who have taken 
short incursions from the sea-coast into the interior—into which 
no one has penetrated far—on account of the deep chasms and 
precipices which intersect the ice. Towards the shores, the rocky 
mass, which makes the whole of Greenland one immense field 
of ice and snuw, has been more or less broken, and masses 
accordingly rise like mountains from the sea; in some places 
these masses advance unbroken to the beach; at others a 
small level tract lies between them and the shores; and at 
a few, even small plains occur, though not on the shores of the 
open sea, but situated generally at the innermost corner of 
the firths or narrow inlets with which the rocky coast is inter- 
sected. As in the Alps, wherever a district of any extent 
is covered with ice, its outskirts are surrounded with gla- 
ciers; so in Greenland, on advancing a short distance from 
the firths, mountains and glaciers everywhere occur ;—when 
the mountains reach the verge of the coast, the glaciers them- 
selves form the shores,—and stretch in some places into the 
sea itself ;—and the base of the protruded glacier being often 
washed away by the sea, and its upper part rent from the ice, 
the whole mass comes down into the water, and swims about as 
an iceberg, an object of marvel and of terror to the navigator. 
On the eastern coast, between Cape Farewell and 65° north 
latitude, so close are the mountains to the sea in some 


places, that for an extent of twenty miles and upwards there 
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is not enough of beach to pitch a tent upon. The glaciers 
are often the shores of the sea for miles together. 

On the western coast, south of 73°, along Baffin’s Bay and 
Davis’s Strait,and up nearly to Cape Farewell, the rocky mass, 
constituting the mountains of the interior, has been broken 
down to a much greater distance from the shores ;—the inlets, 
in some parts almost contiguous to one another, are more 
numerous, enter farther into the land, and afford numerous 
places of refuge. ‘The numerous islets and skerries do not 
endanger the fishing-boats, and on this coast are mostly 
accessible even in stormy weather ; glaciers occur only at the 
innermost extremities of the firths, and do not, with the 
exception of one of considerable extent near 62° 30’, advance 
to the sea. The differences between the east and west coast 
appear in their population, which is ten times as large on the 
western as on the eastern shores: all the Danish settlements 
are on the west; the adjacent seas on which are almost always 
accessible. Beset continually by great masses of ice, which 
are carried along by a current originating under the im- 
mense fields of ice enclosing tle Pole, and which rendered abor- 
tive Captain Parry’s attempt to reach it—the eastern coast of 
Greenland is nearly always inaccessible. ‘The masses of ice 
which cover the whole surface of the sea between 82° and 83° 
north latitude, are borne in a south-western direction to- 
wards the eastern coast, to the north of 75° they surround 
it with an impenetrable barrier which the boldest whalers 
have never been able to approach, and which it still, 
and probably will render it for ever, a terra incognita. The 
east coast between 75° and 69° north latitude runs nearly 
north and south—the current continues in a south-western di- 
rection, and thus the most dense portion of the stream of ice 
is carried down at a considerable distance from the shore, ren- 
dering this part of it, probably every year, as accessible as 
Captain Scoresby found it in 1822. ‘The coast south of Cape 
Brewster (70° north latitude) trends to the south-west, pa- 
rallel to the current, which approaches very near the shore; 
and the accumulation of ice is therefore so great that all at- 
tempts to approach that coast have been baffled. In some 
instances it happens that the whole sea between Cape 
Straumnaes in Iceland and the coast of Greenland is com- 
pletely choked and unnavigable even in July and August. 
From this circumstance, and since Captain Graah informs us 
it is uninhabited, it is highly probable that the whole coast 
between 69° and 65° north latitude, never exhibits even the 
smallest extent of open water. The portion of the eastern 
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coast of Greenland from 65° north latitude to Cape Fare- 
well, Captain Graah has examined and surveyed; the cur- 
rent which, in its general direction, runs along the shores, 
sets in towards them, and consequently there is such an 
accumulation of ice that he had often to wait days and weeks 
for an opening, and some places, according to the natives, 
are impassable for several seasons in succession. Round 
Cape sees the ice forms a belt, stretching from 120 to 
160 miles out to sea, beyond which the floating masses of 
it are carried along the western coast of Greenland as far 
as Holstenborg (near the Polar Circle), whence the ice is 
carried across Davis’s Strait to Cape Walsingham. The 
western coast is more navigable, because the current without 
setting towards, runs along the shore. Sometimes, however, 
between Cape Farewell and 63° north latitude, rarely as far as 
64°, though sometimes even to 66°, this coast also is beset with 
ice ; the inlets of the coast, and the channels between it and 
the numerous islands and skerries, are impassable even to 
fishing-boats : but the easterly winds have only to blow for 
a short time to push the ice further into the strait, and leave 
an extensive tract of sea free for fishing and navigation. It is 
a remarkable, and, at present, inexplicable circumstance, that 
from the end of September to the end of January no ice is 
found on the eastern shore of Davis’s Strait. 

The elevation of the country, the masses of ice with which 
it is in some places always begirt, and its high latitude, lead 
one to think Greenland colder than it is ; yet the lower country 
along the western coast—and of this alone we have informa- 
tion on which we can rely—is not colder than the countries in 
eastern Europe which lie under the same latitude. ‘The cold sel- 
dom exceeds, in the Greenland districts lying south of 62° or even 
63°, what is every year felt at St Petersburgh, though about the 
Bay of Disco the thermometer sometimes stands at 30° or 36° 
below zero. Yet there are several days of excessive heat every- 
where— the thermometer 84° and upwards. 

In common with other arctic regions, Greenland exhibits 
several remarkable natural phenomena,—some of them more 
perfectly than any other country. The field and floe-ice, and 
the iceberg, described in the ‘ Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner’ 
of Coleridge * :— 

* And ice mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald :”— 





* We quote from the edition just published, and illustrated, with admirable 
spirit and imagination, by Mr David Scott of Edinburgh. 
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The great refraction of light, by which objects under the 
horizon appear above it, the sun being thus visible for sixteen 
days prior to his rising; and the refraction which makes 
vessels beyond the reach of sight appear floating in the 
air with the lower part uppermost,—form extraordinary and 
often sublime —— ;—but we shall quote our author’s 

t 


description of the northern lights, frequently as they have been 
noticed, because his account of them is, though destitute of 
rhetorical artifice, the most discriminative and complete we 
ever remember to have seen. 


“The northern lights (aurora borealis,) a remarkable and beautiful 
phenomenon of which the inhabitants of the greater part of Europe can 
form no adequate conception, are in Greenland and Iceland a thing of 
every-day occurrence, and serve materially to indemnify the polar regions 
for the want of solar light experienced by them, in consequence of the 
long absence of the sun below their horizon. It may be said to be of 
two kinds; the one appearing uniformly between the magnetic E.S.E. 
and S.W., or W.S.W., in the form of a luminous arch, shining with a 
steady and more or less vivid light, its highest point being, in the magnetic 
South, from 10° to 200 above the horizon, and its legs seeming to rise 
out of the ocean. From this arch usually diverge rays towards the 
zenith, or a point in its vicinity. This. description of northern light is 
colourless ; and I think I have observed, that it usually precedes, but still 
oftener follows after, some great change of temperature, especially from 
thaw to frost. The other sort of northern light, which, still more than 
the former, seems to stand in connexion with barometrical changes, flits 
from place to place in the semblance either of light luminous clouds 
agitated by the wind, and through which the light appears to diffuse itself 
with a sort of undulating motion, or of flaming rays, flashing, like 
rockets, across the firmament, most commonly upwards in the direction 
of the zenith, or, finally, like a serpentine, or zig-zag belt of vivid, undu- 
lating light, frequently coloured, which at one moment is extinguished, 
and the next relit. ‘The most beautiful of this class of phenomena, 
meanwhile, is the Corona, a luminous ring near the zenith, of 2° to 3° in 
diameter, with rays diverging in every direction, like prolonged radii, 
from its centre. ‘This highly-interesting phenomenon seldom lasts longer 
than a few seconds, at the expiration of which an explosion, as it seems, 
takes place, scattering the luminous matter in every direction, and ex- 
deguihieg it. The centre of the corona I found to be invariably 
situated to the east of the meridian, at an elevation of from 8140 to 82}o 
above the horizon. When the aurora displays itself in all its splendour, 
its light is brighter than that of the full moon. It has been asserted 
that this phenomenon is sometimes accompanied by a low, hissing noise. 
I myself, in fact, have often heard the sound, but am satisfied that it has 
nothing to do with the aurora, but proceeds partly from the ice, partly 
from the wind sweeping over the snow and ling-clad hills. Whenever a 
more than usually vivid aurora displayed itself, I made a point of taking 
measures to observe its effecton a magnet suspended by a silken fibre, 
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but never detected any agitation, or alteration in the direction of the 
latter, that could be attributed to this cause; though, I must add, that in 
‘making some like experiments, in the years 1823-24, at the colony of 
Good Hope, situated in lat. 690 14/,I did think that some such effect 
was perceptible. That the substance matter of the aurora borealis is 
liable to being acted on by the winds prevailing in different atmospheric 
strata seems evident, from the phenomenon itself, aud as the changes of 
the weather depend again, in some degree, upon the winds, it is probable 
that a connexion exists between them and the phenomenon of the aurora. 
Many have hence inferred, that the appearance of the latter may safely 
be regarded as a prognostic of the former. This opinion, however, is, 
as far as I am aware, by no means well fonnded ; amd, in fact, all that 
may securely be relied on, with reference to this subject, is what 
follows :— 

“1. When the aurora borealis is vivid, and displays a variety of colours, 
boisterous or bad weather may be expected, and thé wind may be looked 
for from that quarter where the aurora has disappeared, or been extin- 
guished. 

«2. When, after a long absence, an aurora borealis appears between 
S.W. and S.E., in the form of an atch, from 10° to 200 high, and glow- 
ing with a steady light, it is a prognostic of approaching frost. 

“ The Greenlanders have a singular superstition connected with the 
phenomenon of the aurora borealis. They conceive it to be the spirits of 
the dead, playing at ball with the head of a walrus, and fancy that it 
draws nearer to them when they whistle,—a superstition at all events not 
more absurd than the idea long, and indeed still, prevalent in some 
parts of Europe, of its being ominous of war, pestilence, or famine.” 

Geography is considerably indebted to Mr Graah,—we may 
remark, before narrating his labours in dispelling the mystery 
of the lost colonies,—though he has not discovered any 
portion of coast which was entirely unknown before his ex- 
pedition. The map prefixed to his work does not differ 
materially from the chart of the east coast laid down by Cranz 
in its general direction, but it differs greatly in the detail. In 
former maps this coast presents a greater number of indenta~ 
tions than any other sea-shore on the face of the globe: the 
labours of Mr Graah, the first European who travelled along 
it, through four and a half degrees of latitude, from 60° 28/ 
nearly to 65° north latitude, have entirely changed this outline. 
His map shows that the firths which intersect this coast are 
few in number, and do not extend far into the country; and 
that the greater portion of the shores stretch along in rather 
straight lines, and seldom presenting incurvations, such as 
form harbours. 


Captain Graah left Copenhagen on Sunday the 30th of 
March, 1828, accompanied by Mr Vahl, the naturalist of the 
expedition, and Dr Pingel, who,—though unattached to the ex- 
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pedition, visited Greenland for the purpose of making geological 
researches. A sudden fiaw of wind, which overtook the ship 
on its voyage, gives occasion for mention of a squall remark- 
able for its suddenness, transiency, and violence—a ship was 
thrown on it beam ends, and both its top-masts roagpantany 
yet, before the persons in the cabin could spring upon the 
deck, the weather was fair, the sky cloudless, and the wind 
blowing as usual. At the colony of Frederick’s-hope, which 
looks very like the harbours on the west coast of Norway, Cap- 
tain Graah was shown the very room, or rather dark closet, where 
during the winter months, Otto Fabricius collected the materials 
for his Fauna, Lexicon, and other works which immortalize his 
name; while his summers were spent in managing a Kajak, and 
striking seals with all the dexterity of a native. When the 
boats were preparing for the expedition a report reached the 
adventurers that on an island, called Akkia, there was a 
remarkable cave to be seen, which no European had visited 
as yet, and the adventurers accordingly set out,— 


“ And, after a somewhat fatiguing journey of three hours, reached the 
spot. The entrance of the cave we found to be so narrow that we were 
almost literally obliged to creepin. The cave, however, soon widened, and 
a black abyss appeared to yawn before us. For some moments we stood 
still, reflecting if it really was worth while to venture into such a place; 
for the stones we trod on in our descent were partly loose, and the light 
of our lanterns was altogether insufficient to enable us to judge how deep 
the cavern was, difficulties that were enhanced still more by the unwilling- 
ness of our Greenland guide to show us the way. Curiosity, however, got 
the better of all our scruples; with a rope about my waist, a small compass in 
my pocket, a thermometer in one hand, and a lantern in the other, I let myself 
be lowered down, and was followed by Mr Vahl. Guided by the feeble 
light of our lanterns we advanced slowly, one moment stumbling over a 
bank of sand, the next over a little hill of stones, fallen from the vault 
above, and reached at length a sort of arched gateway, that was defended, 
as it were, by a natural rampart of stone, beyond which the cave again 
widened, altering its direction, at the same time, from E., the course we 
hitherto had followed, to E. by N., by the compass. Having penetrated 
in this way to the bottom of the cave, we found there a lake, of whose 
dimensions however, I can say but this, that they are by no means incon- 
siderable, since some stones that I threw across it with all the strength I 
was possessed of, were heard to fall into the water, without previously 
striking and rebounding from the sides of the cave. The water of this 
lake was perfectly tasteless, and its temperature +259, while that of the 
atmosphere in the interior of the cave was +5° Reaum. Whether it 
owes its existence to some subterranean source, or is but an accumulation 
of water that has oozed through the crevices and fissures in the rocky 
vault above, it would probably be no easy matter to determine. After 
staying half an hour at this place, we set out on our return, measuring, 
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as we went, the length of the cave, which was found to be, from the 
entrance to the lake, 209 feet, by 32 in breadth, where broadest, and 
about 70 feet in height. I neglected to note the temperature of the air 
within the mouth of the cave ; on the outside of it, in the shade, it was 
+ 12}. Should any future travellers be tempted to visit this cave, I 
would advise them to provide themselves, before entering it, with a couple 
of good torches, and to let themselves be lowered down by means of a 
rope about the waist, lest the torches should not give sufficient light to 
enable them to see the inequalities of the ground to some distance within 
the entrance. Standing at the mouth of this cave one commands a 
splendid view of the ice-clad ocean, and the islands to the South, as far as 
the towering, snow-topped Sermesok. Still another, but smaller cave, is 
said to be at Akia, containing, if we may believe the Greenlanders, some 
ancient graves, out of dread of which none of them dare enter it. The 
Greenlanders are of opinion that the two caves are connected. On our 
way back one of our party took it into his head to bathe in one of the 
many mountain-lakes about this island, and would have paid for his 
imprudence with his life, had not the rest of us fortunately remained near 
by, and lent him a helping hand. It is this island Eggers took to be the 
Langey mentioned in the old chorographies, where there is said to have 
been eight farms. Three heaps of greatly dilapidated ruins have been 
found upon it, one of which I myself have seen. By the European colo- 
nists it is called Matheus’s, or Mathias’s island.” 


On the 31st of March, 1829, the expedition departed from 
Nennortalik, for the east coast; it consisted of four Danes and 
fifteen Greenlanders (five men and ten women), attended by a 
number of Kajakkers or Greenlanders, in canoes fitted to carry 
only one person, who employed themselves in catching fowls 
and seals during the voyage. At Nenneetsuk, where they lay 
icebound for upwards of three weeks, Mr Graah witnessed a 
remarkable optical delusion from his look-out station. The 
ice was gone, and the deep blue of the sea appeared in its place 
—streaked with some small streams of ice and three or four ice- 
bergs, where but half an hour before nothing of the sort was to 
be seen,—and he began to think the ice had sunk, when 
within an hour the whole extent of water changed again 
into a mass of compact ice. On their arrival at Okkio- 
sorbik they fell in with a company of about fifty Greenlanders 
encamped, some on the main land, others on a small adjacent 
island, and were entertained for the first time with the charac- 
teristic song of the Greenlanders, performed to the music of the 
drum, with its chorus of “ Eia, eia! Yah-yah !” and its accom- 
panying gesticulations :— 

“In its execution, on the present occasion, one old man especially 


distinguished himself, being incited to extraordinary exertion, either by 
the wish of yielding us amusement, or by the hope of some trifling re- 
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ward. I know not how to give the reader a better idea of his perform- 
ance, than by comparing it to the capers of a dancing bear. We learned, 
subsequently, that he was an angekkok, a character of much the same 
import among these savages, as the oracle among the Geeeks of old. 
To him it is that the Greenlander, on every occasion of difficulty, or of 
moment, has recourse. If the seal, for instance, absent himself from the 
coast, the angekkok is called on to repair to that powerful female, who, 
according to a tradition current on the West coast, towed the large Is- 
land of Disco from Baal’s River, hundreds of miles further North, in 
testimony of which fact a hole in a rock is still pointed out, where her 
tow-line was secured. This personage lives, says the legend, at the 
bottom of the sea, in a large mansion guarded by savage seals. Sea- 
birds swim about in her train-oil lamps, and the inhabitants of the deep 
flock round her, enchanted with her beauty, until the angekkok succeeds 
in seizing her by the hair, and, tearing off her head-gear, breaks the 
spell that bound them to her. If a Greenlander fall sick, it is the 
angekkok, again, who acts as his — ; and so great is his skill in 
the healing art, that, far from confining his attention to the patient's 
bodily aliments, he ventures not unfrequently to prescribe for his spiri- 
tual wants. The song and dance being over, the aged angekkok ad- 
vanced towards me, and asked permission to present his wives to me, for 
he had two.” 


On a point of land, under the promontory north of Puisortok, 
they found an encampment of three families, who, whenever 
they saw them, set up the usual cry of “ Urniak! Urniak!” i.e. 
“ A boat! a boat!” as they hurried to the shore. Recognising 
one of the Greenlanders, the women threw themselves on the 
ground, setting up the Greenland funeral howl, interrupted 
every now and then by words of plaintive eulogy on the de- 
ceased, and expressions of sorrow for his loss. The wives of 
Erenek, the recognised Greenlander, had likewise lain down 
howling in the bottom of the boat: the dogs and children on shore 
completed the chorus; meanwhile two of the boat-women from 
Nennortalik were unconcerned spectators of the scene, decking 
themselves with their bead-trimmed jackets, anointing their hair 
and tying it into a knot with green silk ribbons, and displaying 
on their persons all the handkerchiefs they possessed. When 
obliged to remain at Kemisak for a few days, Captain Graah 
visited the natives in their tents, and was loaded with civilities 
and apologies, and treated to bear’s fat and dried seal’s flesh. 
If he happened to remain at home his tent was always full of 
visitors,—sitting for hours together looking at his prints,—and 
wondering why they could not,—though they held them close 
to their ears for the very purpose,—hear his books, speak to 
them in a whisper, as thes believed they spoke to him. On 
waking in the morning of the 3lst of August, at Ekallamuit, 
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Captain Graah heard the tambourine of his Greenlanders—a 
wooden hoop, furnished with a handle, and having a piece of 
well-oiled boat-skin stretched tightly over it—still making its 
rude music to a party of dancers. 


“ To form an adequate conception of the dance I witnessed on this 
occasion, it is absolutely necessary to have seen it. ‘To describe it is no 
easy matter. The tambourine, as I have termed it, employed by them by 
way of musical accompaniment, is a simple ring, or hoop, of wood, with a 
piece of old boat-skin, well saturated with oil, stretched tightly over it, 
and furnished with a handle. This one of the party holds in his left- 
hand, and, taking his station in the centre, while the rest form a ring 
about him, and throwing off his jacket, strikes with a small wooden stick, 
extemporizing, after a brief prelude, a song, the subject of which is the 
chase of the seal, or some other to them important incident or event, the 
whole assembly joining, at the end of every strophe, in the chorus of 

*  Eia-eia-a! Eia-eia-a!’ During this performance he makes unceasingly 
a sort of curtseying motion, and writhes and twists his head and eyes in 
the most laughable style imaginable. Nothing, however, can equal in 
absurdity the movements of his nether man, with which he describes 
entire circles, nay, figures ot eight. This tambourine-dance is in high 
esteem among the Greenlanders. When about to take part in it, they 
put on their best holiday apparel, and the women take as much pride in 
performing it with what they consider grace, as our young belles in 
dancing a quadrille or a galoppe. It serves, however, not merely the 
purpose of amusement, but constitutes at the same time a sort of forum, 
before which all transgressors of their laws and customs are, in a man- 
ner, cited, and receive their merited reproof. When a Greenlander, to 
wit, thinks he has sustained a wrong or injury at another's hands, he 
composes a satirical song, which all his friends straightway learn by 
heart, and then makes known among the inhabitants of the plaee his 
intention of bringing the matter to arbritation. On the day appointed, 
the parties, with their partisans, assemble and form the ring, which done, 
the plaintiff, singing and dancing as above described, states his case, 
taking occasion to retaliate on his adversary by as much ridicule and 
sarcasm as he can devise, to which, when he has finished, the other, 
singing and dancing in his turn, replies: and thus the cause is pleaded, 
till both have nothing more to say, on which the spectators pronounce 
sentence at once, without appeal, and the adversaries part as good friends 
as if nothing had happened to disturb the harmony of their friendship. 
In this way the debtor sometimes is reminded of his debt, and the evil- 
doer receives a just rebuke for his misconduct. In truth, a better system 
for the prevention and punishment of offences, one at least better adapted 
to the disposition of the people among whom it obtains, could scarcely be 
devised, as there is nothing of which the Greenlander is so much afraid 
as to be despised or laughed at by his countrymen. This apprehension, 
there can be no doubt, deters —_ among them from the commission of 
offences, and it is to be regretted that the missionaries, losing sight of 
this peculiarity in their temper, have abolished this national dance on 

the West coast.” : 
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On a point of land called Kornouk they found two huts in a 
state of dilapidation, in which lay a number of skulls and ske- 
letons, and several graves, all of which, except two, were open 
and untenanted ; the wretched inhabitants during the famine of 
some severe winter, foreseeing the fate before them, had dug 
their own graves. 

By the end of September, winter being at hand, the expedi- 
tion did not venture further south, but arrived at Nukarbik, 
their winter quarters, on the Ist of October. But the account 
of how they wintered must be told by the author himself :— 


“T had expected to find, on my arrival at Nukarbik, our winter- 
dwelling ready to be roofed ; but nothing whatever had been done to it. 
Ernenek, with his own and three other families, had quietly taken up 
his quarters in one of the houses, and left me, my kajakker, and two 
Nennortalik women, to manage as we might for ourselves. There was 
of course nothing left for us but to set to work immediately, and this we 
did accordingly next morning ; the earth, however, was already frozen so 
hard, besides being covered with snow, that we got on but slowly with 
our labour. The snow and cold continued, till, at length, being abso- 
lutely unable to endure living longer in a tent, we were necessitated to 
move in, notwithstanding that our house was very far from being ready. 
We took possession of it, such as it was, upon the 28th of October. We 
had got a roof of sods only over one half of it, scarce even that ; heath 
to line the inner walls with we had none whatever ; the entrance-passage 
had but one-third part of its proper length ; the floor was not begun, and 
the area of the house itself was full of snow. Our first business on 
moving in, was, of course, to remove the latter, which done, we stretched 
a tent-skin over us to serve as a roof, and forthwith lit our lamps. That 
our dwelling, unfinished as it was, was no less unhealthy than uncomfort- 
able, it is almost superfluous to state. The water poured down upon us 
through innumerable holes in the roof, and streams of it ran down the 
wall, and the floor soon became, of course, a paste of earth and blubber, 
into which one sank several inches at every step in walking over it. 
However, by means of spouts of skin placed beneath the roof for the 
purpose of carrying the water off, we succeeded, next day, in shielding 
at least our beds from the rain, so that, on the whole, we were very well 
pleased with having exchanged our tent, which afforded no protection 
whatever against the severity of the weather, for our present dark, cold, 
miserable quarters. ‘The house where we now were destined to spend 
five tedious months, was about four yards long, by nearly as many broad. 
We divided it into three compartments, one of which I appropriated ; one 
of my Nennortalik women, with her gallant the clown Ningeoak, the 
second ; and the other with Black Dorothy, the third. My boat-women 
settled themselves, as far as circumstances permitted, quite in Greenland 
fashion ; they ate, drank, slept, and worked upon their brix, cooked their 
meals over their lamps, devoured the vermin which they caught about 
their beds and persons, sang psalms, laughed, cried, jested, scolded, ar- 
ranged their beads, put on and took off their finery, and ever and anon 
anointed their hair with their urinary unguent. "Ningeoak’s whole em- 
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ployment was to beat the tambourine and sing songs, save now and then, 
when, with imperturbable gravity, he would deliver speeches, fragments, 
probably, of sermons, picked up by him in his travels. The most 
amusing part of his exhibition was that, whenever he lost the thread of 
his discourse, he would begin counting in German, ein, zwei, drey, &c. 
as far as sechs und dreyssig, where he would close with a solemnity of 
pathos which seemed to make a deep impression on his hearers. For my 
part, I employed the time of our detention here in learning the Green- 
land language, and constructing a chart of that portion of the East coast 
I had explored. For the rest, I was indisposed the greater part of the 
winter, so as to be unable to turn my attention to anything beyond this.” 


The whole population along the line of coast between Cape 
Farewell and Dannebrog’s Island amounts to not more than 
480, and of those who live further north itis said that famine 
occasionally compels them to adopt the dreadful resource of 
butchering their fellows. 


“ The Greenlanders inhabiting the southern part of the West coast 
have little in their exterior in common with the genuine Esquimaux, and 
the inhabitants of the country about.the Bay of Disco in North-Green- 
land ; and the natives of the East coast seem to me to have still less. 
They have neither the full, fleshly person, nor the prominent paunch of 
the Esquimaux, but are, on the contrary, slender, and even meagre. 
They are, moreover, distinguished from the Esquimaux by their form of 
head, and cast of countenance, which is handsomer, and more expressive. 
The women and children have, many of them, brown hair, and a com- 
plexion scarcely less fair than that of our peasantry, that is to say, when 
— scrape and wash off the filth that in general hides it from view. But 
as I should not venture to conclude, that the Esquimaux about Hudson’s 
Bay have any claim to the honours of a Roman parentage from the 
circumstance of Sir Edward Parry’s having seen ‘many a good Roman 
nose’ among them, neither do I conceive that the natives of the East 
coast of Greenland are descended from the old Icelandic colonies 
because in some points they resemble Europeans. Their lank hair, their 
black and somewhat Chinese eyes, their disproportionately large hands 
and feet, their temper and disposition, their manners, customs, and lan- 
guage, all indicate that they are of the same stock, originally, with the 
Esquimaux. They have, all of them, thick, arched, black eyebrows, 
and the men, in summer, paint a ring of black, with lamp-soot under 
‘their eyes. Some few of them wear beards and moustachios, but by far 
the greater number eradicate the beard as it appears. They wear a 
ligature on their heads, for the purpose of keeping their long dishevelled 
locks behind; and many of them a strap, worn cross-wise, over the 
breast and shoulders, to show if they increase or decrease in size. The 
women tie their hair in a large knot at the crown of the head, and cover 
it with a scrap of an old hide: or, if possessed of one, a handsome 
ribbon. They are, moreover, curiously tattooed on the hands, arms, 
chin, and breast. I have even seen two men with their arms similarly 
tattooed. In their ears the women wear a small triangular-shaped 
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piece of lead, and, pendent from this, a string of beads half an ell long ; 
while another, of the same kind, dangles from their forehead over the 
face. 

“ Their clothing is composed of seals’-skins; and the dress of both 
sexes is the same, with the exception of some slight difference in the cut 
of the jacket, that of the women having two skirts to it, in place of one. 
For the rest, the jacket, which is usually made of white skins, with the 
hairy side inwards, is sloped like a short petticoat, or shirt, closed, how- 
ever, in front, and with a hood to draw over the head. Over this jacket 
the men wear, when at sea, or on the ice, another one, waterproof, made 
of seals’-gut. In summer, when at home, or in winter, when in their 
heated earth-huts, a scanty pair of breeches constitutes their entire dress. 
Their boots, the sole of which is shaped like a skate, are of waterproof 
skin. Those of the women look like cavalry-boots. For greatoccasions, 
they wear white ones, with a border of bears’-skin above the knee. All 
their articles of dress are edged with white-dog or seals’-skin, and their 
jackets have collars of the same, or of bear or foxes’-skin, or sometimes 
ravens’ feathers. As the Eastlanders have not the same opportunities 
as their countrymen of the West coast to exchange their skins for coffee, 
&c., they are usually much better clad; with the exception of the many 
fatherless and motherless children among them—and of these the girls 
especially, who frequently are bare of clothing—a circumstance serving 
to show, however, that there is no superabundance either of skins, or of 
charity, among these people. 

“ The Eastlander marries at an early age. He selects his partner 
from among those of his own standing in respect of years, and is not 
influenced in his choice by any view to lucre, for a bride here owns seldom 
anything beyond the clothes upon her back ; with, perhaps, the addition 
of alamp, a kettle, a few needles, and a round knife. Leaving such 
considerations to a more sophisticated state of society, what he chiefly 
looks to, in determining his choice, is fitness for enduring labour, personal 
beauty, and above all, chastity ; while, on the other hand, the quality that 
recommends him most powerfully to the sex is, his skill in catching seals. 
It seldom happens that a man has more than one wife. When married, 
~ lead, in general, a reputable life together ; the women being more 
yielding and indulgent, and the men lending a hand in their domestic 
concerns more readily than,is the case with the natives of the West 
coast. They by no means regard it, for example, as beneath their dignity 
to drag the seals which they have caught on shore; on the contrary, 
they do this constantly, and if the weather be bad, carry it all the way to 
their huts, if it be not large,* and assist at the dressing of it. If, again, 
the state of the weather confines them within doors, they do not hesitate 
to attend to the necessary repairs of their dwelling, a duty which pro- 
perly falls to the province of the women. In fact, jealousy is the only 
thing that now and then disturbs their harmony, and then a box on the 
ear generally sets things to rights at once ; or, if the case be very scrious, 


* The Uksuk and Neitsersoak (Phoca barbata and Phoca cristata,) are some- 
times so large, that it is no easy matter fur five or six men to drag them the distance 
of a few paces only on shore. 
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the parties separate ; all that is necessary for an offended husband to do, 
when things arrive at this pass, being to set up a surly face, and without 
announcing where he is going, absent himself from home for a few days. 
The wife is sure to take the hint, and packing up her chattels, to repair 
with her children, to her friends and family. The affection the East- 
landers have for their children is excessive, and they that desire to con- 
ciliate the former cannot do so as effectually in any other way as by 
fondling the latter. Woe, on the other hand, to him that would rashly 
venture to chastise, or even to speak angrily to, one of these urchins; 
and it is, therefore, a happy circumstance, that notwithstanding the little 
care bestowed on them, and their almost total abandonment to Nature 
and themselves, they conduct themselves so well as seldom to provoke 
reproof. It is a prominent feature in the character of the East-Green- 
landers, that they look on begging, especially for food, as a disgrace. 
Rather than endure this degradation, I verily believe they would steal. 

* Children, until they reach their fourth or fifth year, are carried 
about by their mother, wherever she goes, upon her back. While infants, 
they are cross and peevish to a degree, and scratch and strike their 
parents ; offences for which they are never punished; particularly the 
boys, who, even at that early age, are laoked upon with a degree of respect, 
as the future masters and supporters of the family. As soon as a boy 
can creep about alone, his father gives him a little javelin, which he is 
taught to throw at a mark, and he thus speedily acquires that dexterity in 
the management of his weapon, on which, in after-years, he is principally 
to depend for his own and family’s sustenance. When he grows older, he 
is provided with a kajak, and learns to battle with the waves, to catch 
birds, and finally to strike the seal; and the chase of the latter is ever 
after his main business, and the chief resource for the supply of all his 
wants. Without the seal, indeed, the Greenlander could not exist ; with 
it, he has all he stands in need of. Its flesh and blood furnish him with 
food, its skin with clothes, boats, and tents, its blubber with light and 
fire, its sinews with thread, its entrails with windows and curtains, and its 
very bones serve to tip his darts, and shoe the runners of his sledge. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that such importance should be attached to 
this hunt, that when a youth for the first time comes home with a seal in 
tow, the day is made a holiday, and the friends and neighbours of the 
family invited to a feast, at which, while he recounts, according to estab- 
lished custom, all the circumstances of his chase, the maidens present 
lay their heads together to choose a bride for him. As for the female 
part of the community, they do nothing till their twelfth or thirteenth 
year, but play, fetch water, and take care of the younger children. After 
this period, however, it falls to their lot to sew, to butcher, to tan, to row 
boats, build houses, and kill sharks, which last, in a moonlight winter- 
night, is their favourite employment.” 


The account our author gives of the religion of the East- 
landers, and of their treatment of the dying, will complete this 
picture. 

“They have no religion, or, at least, worship no Supreme Being, 
and know nothing of prayers, or sacrifices, or other sacred rites. Yet 
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they believe in the existence of certain supernatural beings, whom they 
figure to themselves, however, as not alogether incorporeal. The chief 
and mightiest of these is Torngarsuk, who is said to dwell under the 
earth, and is described sometimes as a bear, sometimes as a man with 
one arm, sometimes as a diminutive person not larger than one’s finger. 
To him their angekkoks are obliged to make many a journey to obtain 
advice in cases of sickness, &c. &c. Besides this good spirit, who is in- 
visible to all but the angekkok, they speak of many others, less power- 
ful, spirits of fire, and of water, and of a spirit of the air, who, through 
the medium of the angekkoks, instructs them what they ought to do, or 
leave undone, in order to be happy, Lach angekkok has, moreover, his 
own guardian spirit, or familiar, whom he conjures, and consults as his 
oracle. I have frequently been present on such occasions of conjuration, 
and will relate briefly what took place on one of them. The matter in 
hand was, to know if Ernenek was dead, or alive. He had been absent 
for several days, no one knew where ; search had been made for him in 
every direction, but in vain, and his wives, alarmed for his safety, had 
recourse at length to an angekkok at Nukarbik, a smart young fellow, 
not one of the wisest of his generation, and, I suspect, a bungler at his 
trade, who promised them his aid. In the evening, accordingly, he came, 
and, the lamps being extinguished, and skins hung before the windows 
(for such arts, for evident reasons, are best practised in the dark), took 
his station on the floor, close by a well-dried seal-skin there suspended, 
and commenced rattling it, beating the tambourine and singing, in which 
last he was seconded by all present. From time to time his chant was 
interrupted by a ery of ‘Goie! Goie! Goie! Goie! Goie! Goie!’ the 
meaning of which | did not comprehend, coming first from one corner of 
the hut, and then from another. Presently all was quiet, nothing being 
heard but the angekkok puffing and blowing as if struggling with some- 
thing superior to him in strength, and then again a sound resembling 
somewhat that of castanets, whereupon commenced once more the same 
song as before, and the same cry of ‘Goie! Goie! Goie!’ In this 
way a whole hour elapsed before the wizard could make the torngak, or 
spirit, obey his summons. Come he did, however, at last, and his 
approach was announced by a strange rushing sound, very like the sound 
of a large bird flying beneath the roof. ‘The angekkok still chanting, 
now proposed his questions, which were replied to in a voice quite 
strange to my ears, but which seemed to me to proceed from the entrance 
passage, near which the angekkok had taken his station. These 
responses, however, were somewhat oracular, insomuch that Ernenek’s 
wives were obliged to request some more explicit answer, whereupon they 
received the comfortable assurance, that he was alive and well, and would 
shortly make his appearance. The lamps were now re-lit, and an ex- 
pression of terror was very legible on the angekkok’s face. He had, in 
all likelihood, received intelligence from one of his colleagues of Erne- 
nek’s safety ; for, shortly after, Ernenek, as he had predicted, did arrive 
safe and sound, though much exhausted, having passed three days and 
two nights on the ice without food. Later in the day, a number of the 
younger persons assembled in my hut, and performed a scene, in which 
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the mummery of the angekkok was travestied, and himself held up to ridi- 
cule: a circumstance from which it may be inferred, that these necro- 
mancers and their art are now-a-days held in no very high esteem 
among these people. Nor, indeed, did Torngarsuk himself appear to be 
much more devoutly revered by them, for they quietly endured to hear 
my Nennortalik women apply to him the epithet of evil one, meaning 
thereby the Devil. For the rest, these conjurations are frequently prac- 
tised without any other design than that of pastime and amusement. 

“ The sun, moon, and some of the stars, to which, by the way, they 
give the same name as the people of the West coast, they believe to have 
been Greenlanders who have taken wing to heaven. When an eclipse 
of the moon takes place, they attribute it to the moon’s going into their 
houses, and peeping into every nook and corner in search of skins and 
eatables, and on such occasions accordingly, they conceal all they can, 
and make as much noise as possible, in order to frighten away their 
unbidden guest. The northern lights (aurora borealis) they take to be 
the spirits of the dead playing ball with the head of a walrus. If a seal 
be caught at atime of scarcity, they always cast into the sea a small 
portion of its entrails, as well as all its bones. When any one dies, his 
surviving relatives abstain from certain sorts of food, and eat nothing at 
all in the open air. The unmarried women, likewise, have many self- 
denials to endure, in order to avoid giving umbrage to the air, or moon, 
and thereby placing in jeopardy their reputation, or their life. 

“ Early in the month of December one of the Greenlanders at Nukar- 
bik had the misfortune to wound himself with a knife above the wrist. 
He made light of the accident, bound up the arm tightly, according to 
their custom. in order to stop the hemorrhage, and went to his work as 
if nothing had happened. This mode of treatment, however, made bad 
worse: a tumor formed above the artery, as large as a tea-cup, the whole 
arm swelled, and the patient suffered acute pains. One evening, on his 
return home from a hunting-expedition, he consulted me. I knew not 
what to do with his case, and was very unwilling to incur any responsi- 
bility by giving him advice; it was no secret, however, that I was in 
possession of a plaster which I had employed with success in many cases 
of boils, and, being urged at last to try its effect on him, I at last con- 
sented, the rather because serious fears began to be entertained for his 
life. I offered him one of my gum-plasters, accordingly, telling him 
however, fairly, that I could by no means guarantee its producing any 
good effect—nay, even that it might possibly prove injurious ; a warning 
which, however, did not prevent his making use of it immediately. Next 
day, it had drawn somewhat, but the pain occasioned by it grew so acute, 
that the poor fellow fainted, and seemed to be at the point of death. As 
soon as I was informed of this, I hastened to him. On coming to the hut 
where he lay, I found him almost senseless, his friends sobbing and cry- 
ing, and the children squalling, the only individual of them all that dis- 

layed any presence of mind, being his wife, who held him in her arms. 
With the aid of a spoonful of port-wine and lemon-juice, of which, in lieu 
of other medicine, I had brought some few bottles with me, he soon 
revived, but he had torn the plaster off, and would not put it on again. 
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For three weeks he lay in this condition, suffering the most excruciating 
torture. A sage woman (not an angekkok, though they are medical prac- 
titioners, as well as wizards), was then called in, who, tying a ligature 
about his head, raising it up, and finding it heavy, pronounced that he 
could not live. The day after, I was told that he had refused all nou- 
rishment. I thought this might proceed from loss of appetite, and had a 
mess of gruel prepared, which I took to him, together with a bit of bread, 
the best I had to offer. Conceive, however, my astonishment, when the 
patient, in that mild way so characteristic of the Eastlanders, refused it, 
saying that his case was hopeless, and that he had therefore made up his 
mind to eat nothing, that he might not needlessly prolong his sufferings. 
His wife, too, said the same thing, and pushed away the gruel with some- 
thing like an air of anger, on my attempting to persuade him into tasting 
it. From the moment of his announcing this purpose, both she and the 
children of the family seemed to have recovered their composure; and 
though deep grief was legible in their countenances, not a murmur nor 
complaint escaped their lips.” Whether he would have had the resolution 
to carry this design into effect, or not, I cannot say ; for, three days after- 
wards, being Christmas day, at nine o’clock in the evening, several of the 
inmates of his house rushed into my hut, with cries of “ He is dying! he 
is bleeding to death!” and took me back with them to witness a scene 
which it is difficult for me to describe, but impossible for me ever to forget. 

“ On entering the house, I saw the sick man sitting upright upon the 
brix, holding out his arm, from which the blood gushed in torrents over 
a hide; not a person supported him; but while the women, sobbing and 
crying, were employed in threwing every thing out of the house, clothes, 
beds, hides, provisions, &c. &c., as if to save them from a conflagration, 
the men, face to face in turn, rushed up to him, and retired, uttering the most 
fearful shrieks. The cries of the women, the squalling of the children, the 
terror and affright depicted in every countenance, the tout-ensemble, in a 
word, produced an effect upon my nerves, from which, for a long time 
after, I did not quite recover. While this uproar and confusion was going 
on, the patient's wife would now and then go up to him, and endeavour 
to prevail on him to consent to be buried alive under the snow, instead of 
being driven down in his sledge to the shore, by his son, as he had deter- 
mined, and cast into the sea. At last the blood ceased to flow ; he seemed 
scarcely able to breathe, and his whole frame was shaken with convul- 
sions. I expected every moment to see him give up the ghost. He 
however did not die. After the lapse of a few hours, he came to his 
senses ; the pain he had suffered, and the swelling in his arm had vanished, 
and on the following day he felt considerably better; nay, he began to 
entertain some hopes of recovery, and readily ate what I offered him. As 





* It would appear that the terminating of their sufferings by a voluntary death, 
when no hope of ultimate rccovery remains, is not gt peopl 
Another instance of the kind, at least, has been mentioned to me by Mr Aroe, of 
Nennortalik, a man on whose veracity reliance may be placed. An Eastlander, he 
related, residing at Nennortalik, injured, I know not how, his foot: and after hav- 
ing tried various remedies in vain, being either unable, or unwilling, longer to 
endure the agony it caused him, begged his countrymen to throw him into the sea, 
@ request which was complied with. 
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I conceived the artery must have been injured, and was convinced that he 
could not bear the loss of much more blood, I prepared a sort of tourni- 
quet, and applying it loosely to his arm above the elbow, directed his wife 
how to tighten it in the event of the hemorrhage returning. ‘This, as I 
apprehended, happened in the evening of the 27th, and my directions not 
being speedily enough attended to, the patient again lost a considerable 
quantity of blood, and seemed so ill in consequence, that none expected 
to see him alive next morning. The same scene I have described before, 
was now repeated, and his wife again endeavoured to prevail on him to 
consent to being buried under the snow, while he as obstinately insisted 
on being driven down to the shore, and committed to the deep. When a 
Greenlander is so far gone,”as to seem incapable of noticing what is going 
forward about him, the preparations for his funeral are commenced. Our. 
patient’s wife, accordingly, was asking him every moment,‘ Do you 
hear? do you endeinanl ?’ doubtless, in expectation of receiving no 
reply. As he continued, however, as often as she asked, to answer in a 
very audible voice, ‘ Yes,’ she lost at last all patience; and, though he 
evidently was in full possession of his senses, and saw and noticed every- 
thing, as well as heard every syllable that was spoken, she began to make 
up his grave-clothes without more ado, and ordered two young girls, her 
adopted daughters, to take down from the walls the skin in which his body 
was to be wrapped.* The indifference with which this order was given and. 
executed, was amazing: and the coolness with which the patient saw it 
done, was no less so. With perfect composure he looked on for a few 
moments, while these preparations for his transit to another world were 
being made, and then turned away his head, without uttering a word, or 
showing a sign that could be construed into fear of death, and fell, appa- 
rently, into a swoon. Shortly after, he was attired in his best clothes. 
The skin in which he was to be wrapped had already been stretched out 
in readiness, and the window opened through which, according to estab- 
lished custom, he was to be removed, as soon as the bystanders believed 
him to be actually dead, or as soon as their patience might be quite ex- 
hausted—everything, in a word, was completed in the way of preparation, 
when—the patient desired them to proceed no further, as he was better. 
He now called me to him, thanked me for what I had done for him, 
begged me to screw the tourniquet faster about his arm, (for he seemed 
to pin his hopes to it,) and regretting that I had lost my night’s rest on 
his account, requested to have some lemon-juice. This I brought him, 
together with half. a glass of port-wine and water, after drinking which 
he felt so much refreshed, that even before morning dawned, he seemed 
to us all out of danger—so that, in all likelihood, it was nothing 





* The Greenlanders have such a terror of the dead, that they in general attire the 
dying in their grave-habiliments, to avoid the necessity of touching them when all 
is over. There have been instances, too, of their burying the old and feeble alive, 
when they have wrestled long with death, and are a burden to those about them. 
The latter wasthe motive here. I need not say that I had determined to prevent the 
barbarous act, and to take the sick man into my own hut till he should breathe his 
last, or be restored tohealth. But matters did not, as it happened, render my inter- 
ference necessary. : 
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but the extreme weakness and other symptoms consequent on the loss of 
so much blood, that we had taken to be the signs of approaching dissolu- 
tion. Nature now required no more assistance. The tumor on the wrist 
detached itself by degrees, until it hung by a slight sinewy fibre, and fall- 
ing off at length, left a deep conical cavity, which filled up gradually of 
itself. The patient, however, recovered but slowly in other respects ; and 
seven months afterwards, when I saw him for the last time, he had not 
yet recovered so much strength in the hand as to be able to throw his dart, 
though he assured me he had followed strictly my injunction, to thrust 
the whole arm into a fresh killed seal, as often as an opportunity might 
offer. Meanwhile the tourniquet and plaster, which unquestionably would 
have borne the blame if he had died, now had the credit of his recovery. 
The angekkoks lost all their practice; and, from that time forth, every 
one that had anything the matter with him applied to me, so that 1 soon 
saw I was held to be a great doctor, if not a very angekkok-poglik, that is 
to say, an angekkok of first rank, the master and superior of the common 
herd.” 


It will be an appropriate conclusion to these sketches of 
human life in circumstances so strongly contrasted with the 
conventionalities of civilization, if we also extract his account 
of Umik, the only old man Captain Graah met with on this 
coast, and of whom he relates an incident of the kind which 
makes all men feel kin. 


“ Umik hada large scar upon his back and shoulders, of which he gave 
the following account. A white bear having once come on shore at the 
place where he was domiciled, had laid hold of and carried off one of his 
children, a girl of six or eight years of age, as she was at play outside his 
hut. Alarmed by the child’s cries, he hurried out, together with some 
other Greenlanders, and pursued the monster, which, however, reached 
the shore, and springing into the sea with his prey, got upon the ice, 
whither the Greenlanders, without dogs, dared not pursue him. Armed 
with a couple of spears, he, however, set out in chase of it, and speedily 
came up with and wounded the animal, who, turning round, struck down 
his enemy, and then quietly stalked off, leaving the child, as well as 
parent, on the ice. Umik, however, was too much infuriated to let him 
off so cheaply ; instead of making the best of his way back, accordingly, 
he again seized one of his darts, pursued the monster, and as it turned 
upon him, struck it to the heart.” 


The enterprize of Captain Graah required an object as inter- 
esting and romantic as was the aim of his labours, the discovery 
of the lost colonies, since the obstacles and discouragements he 
met were peculiarly obstinate and disheartening. ‘The compa- 
nions who set out with him had long lefthim ; portion after por- 
tion of his attendants, after following him reluctantly for a 
time, would go no farther, and yet, with a calm energy and 
steady resolution, in spite of cold and hunger, he proceeded 
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onwards alone, accompanied only by a single family, and one 
or two others unusually attached to him by interest and affec- 
tion. The perils of this course were daily, yet the dangers 
were 80 constant and monotonous, that, had we narrated them 
one by one, they would have appeared as they read in the 
book, tedious and uninteresting. e shall abridge one speci- 
men of a more arousing kind: The evening of the 13th of 
July found the voyagers at Allikajak, a short naked isthmus 
of low land, under a lofty, precipitous shore, covered with 
snow, between two large iceblinks. The Greenlanders declared 
further progress impossible, but he persuaded his own boat- 
women to take their oars, and, followed by the people belong- 
ing to a place called Omevik, they pushed off from shore. 
Again, the Greenlanders opposed progress, but when his con- 
sent to return had been obtained, they said they were willing to 
proceed. The tents were again struck, and they embarked anew 
at eight o’clock, p.m. In passing the iceblink or berg of Colber- 
ger Heide, its appearance was totally different from its aspect of 
the year before, in consequence, probably, of having calved 
several huge ice-bergs. It was now surmounted bya multitude 
of tall, blueish, semi-transparent, peaksand pyramids, evidently 
frail and tottering, and at its base were seen a number of small 
low skerries which the year before had been buried under the 
ice. They came abreast of its most easterly extremity about 
midnight, and were rejoicing in the prospect of joining friends at 
Aluit by sun-rise, when they suddenly met an insurmountable 
obstacle,—the drift-ice north of Colberger Heide frozen into 
one vast solid mass of ice, and not a drop of water visible. 
They had only to choose between os to Allikajak, a long 
and toilsome journey, or risking themselves to the imminent 
= of taking up their quarters on one of the small skerries 
ying close under the ice-blink with its huge tottering spires, 
which the wind from the wing of a sea-fowl might dislodge 
every instant. The Omevik people told them that, but a few 
years before, a party of men took refuge on a rock at this very 
spot, and owing to an ice-blink calving and dashing the sea 
over their skerry, their tents were swept away and they all pe- 
rished. The voyagers were too exhausted to return—they de- 
termined to remain and risk one night, and they awoke at day- 
dawn, and found advance or return equally impossible—they 
were beset with ice on every side. In this perilous and fearful 
situation they remained for fifteen days. Theice-blink, with a 
noise resembling the discharge of musketry and cannon, calved 
some hundred times a day, and every moment threatened them 
with destruction; huge masses as they fell were dashed to 
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pieces, and caused the sea to sweep over the rock on which 
they were perched, once so violently, that the boat and 
the tent of Mr Graah were carried several fathoms away 
from the spot they stood on. Fortunately no solid bergs 
were calved. Towards the end of July their provisions began to 
fail. They had not seen a seal for » ese attempts at fishing 
with a line were unsuccessful ; not a bird was visible, except, 
occasionally, a solitary gull beyond the reach of shot ; the rock 
exhibited scarcely a sign of vegetation; a stratum of ice, many 
fathoms thick, covered the opposite mainland; after living upon 
their dogs for several days, they were compelled to eat the 
old skins of seals, caught in the previous spring. An opening 
in the ice let the Omevik people in their small boats escape ; 
the party of the expedition were obliged to return to the 
skerry. But on the 28th they escaped. Still their voyage was 
painful and perilous. Except bits of whales’ blubber disgorged 
by the sharks, they were for five days literally without food, and 
were obliged to carry their boat for the greater part of the way 
over theice. On the 2d of August they reached open water, 
and shortly after one of them caught a little Kasigiak,* which 
‘‘was devoured raw upon the spot, hide, hair, and all.” Soon 
after a larger seal was caught. The joy created by this cir- 
cumstance was extreme, and until summoned to their meal on 
the small island of Kikkertersomak, which they had reached, 
the Greenlanders, in the highest spirits, spent the interval in 
games and exercises, swimming, leap-frog, and ball. 

To keep the reader longer, by detailing the stages and inci- 
dents of his return, from an estimate of the light thrown by 
Captain Graah upon the object of the expedition, would nei- 
ther be necessary nor useful ; more especially as the only amus- 
ing occurrence is the account of a young girl, who, after being 
rescued from the hands of aravisher, made her escape to him of 
her own accord. 

The information which Captain Graah furnishes on the sub- 
ject of the lost colonies of Greenland is more considerable 
than may be imagined, from the fact that they are seemingly 
forgotten in his narrative. During a sojourn on the east coast, 
of a year and a-half, he discovered no traces of Icelandic co- 
lonization, and he establishes the fact that the natives had never 
seen or heard of any; as high up as he explored, hares and 
rein-deer, said to have been the staple articles of food in the 
East Bygd, are not to be found. The old chorographers speak 
of many islands in the East Bygd, and he proves that the east 





* Ph, Vitulina, 
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coast has but few islands and sounds. These facts, which his 
labours have elucidated, powerfully confirm the opinion of 
Eggers, which he has strenuously taken up, and which places 
the East Bygd, notin the tract where from certain expressions 
in the old books of sailing directions, it was supposed to be, 
but within the district of Juliana’s-hope, on the west coast, 
which teems with ruins and relics of an ancient colonization. 
In the appendix to his narrative he attacks the authority of 
the sailing directions themselves, and proposes glosses, emen- 
dations, and new readings and translations, with much of the 
keenness and ability of a word-grubbing polemic. ‘The ques- 
tion is still open to antiquarian discussion, and expeditions of 
future navigators have an ample field before them: meanwhile 
the result of the expedition of Captain Graah has undoubtedly 
been strongly to confirm the views of those antiquarians and 
navigators who hold that the western, and not the eastern, coast 
was the scene of the ancient Icelandic colonization in Green- 
land. 

We cannot conclude this article without adverting, though 
foreign to its purpose, to the recent sufferings of many of our 
countrymen in the inhospitable regions to which it relates, nor 
without expressing our hope that the benevolence which has 
stepped forward to alleviate the misery which still admits of 
alleviation, may be as successful as it deserves.* 

W. R. 
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* Our readers will excuse our mentioning that in Hull, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
we believe in other sea-ports, subscriptions are still open for the relief of the 
sufferers in the Greenland whalers. 
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Sketches of the War for Constitutional Liberty in Spain and 
Portugal ; interspersed with Scenes and Occurrences Abroad 
and at Home. By Charles Shaw, Esq. K.C.T.S., and Colonel 
Portuguese Service, late Brig.-Gen. in the Service of the 
Queen of Spain, 2 vols., with Portraits of Admiral Napier 
and General Evans. Colburn: London, 1837. 

Shaw’s Memoirs, unpublished. 


UCCANEERS and slave-dealers were the first to discover 
that there was a geographical distribution of moralities as 
well as of animals; they found that common honesty, like its 
emblem, the common house-dog, degenerated sadly as it ap- 
proached the line; that piracy and kidnapping flourished in 
the same temperature as beasts of prey and venomous rep- 
tiles. Their charts regulated their morals ; every observation to 
determine their latitude was a lesson in ethics, and the sun’s 
altitude gave an accurate measure of the height to which it was 
lawful to extend their violence. Of late years moral geography 
has been permitted to fall a little into oblivion; the world 
even seemed disposed to believe that the essence of principle is 
its universality; that virtue and vice depend neither upon pa- 
rallels nor meridians; and that Humboldt’s isothermal lines mark 
temperature only, and do not convey the slightest information 
respecting a nation’s capacity for justice and freedom. Thanks 
to those eminent philosophers, Mr Maclean and Mr Grove 
Price, this spreading delusion is on the point of being dispelled ; 
the philosophical discoveries of the slavers and buccaneers will 
be worthily supported by our modern Conservatives, ever steady 
advocates of 
“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

These sages and their followers have established, that in all 
countries north of the fiftieth degree of northern latitude, 
Popery is an abomination, whose endurance calls loudly to 
heaven for vengeance, and municipal institutions nuisances 
that ought to be abated; but when we pass to the south of 
that mystic line, the horror of Popery changes into a profound 
respect for his Catholic Majesty, a sincere veneration for that 
ancient conservative institution, the Inquisition, and a burnin 
zeal that would consign liberal gainsayers to an otedade 
Some ascribe this apparent discrepancy to the delight of these 
gentlemen in abstractions; their zeal is for the church, an 
church, guocunque modo church} the church, which in their 
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minds is a more abstract idea than even that of a lord mayor 
without a gold chain and fur robe (which was so puzzling to 
Martinus Scriblerus), seeing that it includes not the notions 
of religion, creed, or discipline. And this theory derives some 
confirmation from a recent version of some of these philoso- 
phers’ speeches into tolerable rhyme, and plainer reason than 
these gentlemen ordinarily use :— 


“ The church is in danger, alas! 
The church is in danger, alas! 
Which church # Pho! you fool! 
The creed is no rule, 
Be it Koran, or Bible, or mass, or mass, 
Be it Koran, or Bible, or mass ! 


The church is in danger, alas! 
The church is in danger, alas! 
The church which we cry for, 
The church we will die for, 
Is the church in which priests can amass, amass, 
The church in which priests can amass! 


The rrve church is Popish in Spain ; 
In Portugal Popish again ; 
In fine, to be brief. 
That church is the chief 
Which boasts of the largest domain, domain, 
Which boasts of the largest domain ! 


Then here’s to the church, in despite 
Of the knaves who for liberty write ! 
Great Mammon’s the Lord 
By all churches ador’d, 
And the church that’s establish’d is right, is right, 
The church that’s establish’d is right ! 


Then toast inquisitions in Spain! 
Drink Tories and churchmen again, 
Put a foot on the people, 
Add a yard to the steeple, 
And cry from the pulpit, amen, amen! 
And cry from the pulpit, amen !” 


But this explanation, though it may show why Popery may 
be a blessing in Spain, and a curse in Ireland, throws no light 
on the second point, municipal institutions ; it leaves us still 
to guess why west of us all local privileges and local self- 
government should be swept away, while south of us the 
Jueros of the Biscayans, however useless to themselves or per- 
nicious to the rest of Spain, must be supported even at the 
hazard of placing the Peninsula beyond the pale of civilization. 
Our first theory therefore claims the preference,—that Messrs 
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Maclean and Price (with their followers, the Inglises, Goul- 
burns, Peels, Hardinges, and unchanged * Burdetts), have re- 
vived the neglected science of moral geography, to the great 
edification and advantage of the present and all future genera- 
tions ; that they have given to its principles a strength, a per- 
manence. and an extension not contemplated by the original 
authors, and that they may therefore claim rather to be its 
founders than its revivers. Sumite superbiam quesilam meritis. 

Whatever other reflections may be justly excited by the late 
debates on Spanish affairs, we cannot help congratulating our 
country on the extraordinary growth of the philanthropic vir- 
tues which was exhibited on the Tory benches, and the near 
prospect of the conversion in particular of some of our military 
senators to quakerism. The morality of warfare has been dis- 
cussed with an ethical rigour, and at the same time a sentimen- 
tal eloquence, which would not have disgraced the classic shades 
of the Academy. Hear how wisely and philosophically our 
military Plato, Sir Henry Hardinge, discusses this delicate 
point of morals :— 


“ There was another mode of viewing this subject—namely, as affecting the 
moral character of this country, which, in his cpinion, was a matter of high 
consideration. It remained a matter of deep consideration for the ivha- 
bitants of this Christian country whether his Majesty’s Ministers and that 
House should allow men, the natives of this country, to become accustomed 
to shed the blood of their brother men in a quarrel in which they were not 
interested. It was a matter of deep consideration whether, by such proceed- 
ings as those he alluded to, they should train up our countrymen to scenes of 
bloodshed and murder, which had never been approached in any modern war- 
fare.” 

So many of our half-pay officers have exchanged general 
orders for holy orders that the church militant is no longer a 
questionable phrase among us, and this piece of sermonizing 
may probably be designed to announce the gallant officer as a 
candidate for the mitre. The late Archbishop of Cashel began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, at a time when Lord Gambier 
had not commenced his efforts to substitute psalms for oaths, 
and tracts for cards, and when the name of temperance so- 
cieties was unknown to our sailors; yet in his instance the 
quarterdeck was found to supply as good a system of preparatory 





* An old joke slightly varied supplies a better epithet than that which has been 
applied to himself by the once popular baronet :— 
From all his former friends estranged, 
How can he say he stands ‘ unchanged ?’ 
*Tis a mistake, as all may see, 
In the‘ unchanged’ omit the c. 
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education as the universities, and the cockpit sent forth a 
prelate that would not have disgraced the cloister. Here 
assuredly is a precedent which will more than justify Sir Henry’s 
elevation ; the camp is as good a school for clerical instruction 
as a man-of-war, and a dean has informed us, that 


“ To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army’s the only good school in the nation.” 


To our extract from this probationary sermon we must add 
the commentary of another eminent moralist, Lord Mahon, 
especially as he gives us history to aid philosophy, and illus- 
trates ‘‘ wise saws” by “ modern instances ” :— 


“ Tu the debate last evening one principal point under discussion was how 
far historical precedent could be adduced to justify the present policy of Great 
Britain. Upon that point he believed scarcely any precedent had been ad- 
duced except from the dark ages of our history, when it was not unusual for 
men to engage in war in the service of foreign powers, without any regard to 
the interests of their sovereign or country in its issue. At that time soldiers 
of this character were termed mercenaries, a term which he would not apply 
to the British Legion in Spain, because he was aware that the spirit of that 
term had been misunderstood by many persons, and he did not at all mean to 
insinuate that the persons who formed part of that legion were actuated—as 
the expression was supposed to imply—by none but mercenary motives. So 
far from intending any imputation of this kind, he believed that the intentions 
of those individuals were honourable ; and so believing, he would be the last 
person to cast a stigma upon them in their absence. But he did say this— 
that looking at the position in which Great Britain was placed, this legion 
stood in a situation in which British soldiers ought not to stand—a position 
for which he could only find a parallel in the mercenaries he had alluded to 
in the darker ages of our history. When we thus revived one of the features 
in our ancient and less civilized history, we could hardly be surprised to see 
the laws against witchcraft, and the old penal code, which were scarcely less 
barbarous, called also into existence. He hoped that in future the progress 
of our advancing civilization would be marked by humanity, and a respect for 
human life.” 


The abstract moral question, how far the trade of a soldier 
is consistent with the duties of a man and a Christian, is here 
very unnecessarily mooted. We have no objection to anything 
which can possibly be said in denunciation of medicines, if 
we can first get rid of diseases. We are quite ready to join in 
the cry of “ No prisons,” when the thieves shall all be con- 
verted to the faith of “ No thieving ;” but when the cry comes 
from the friends and partisans of the thieves, we like it not. 
War may be stigmatized universally, and we are quite ready 
to give our vote for its abolition in a universal congress of 
mankind: but while the enemies of freedom are allowed to 
levy their vassals, embattle their slaves, and organize their 
dupes, assuredly the friends of freedom have a right to employ 
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their own thews and sinews to check the onward flow of 
barbarism and tyranny. 

But Lord Mahon asks for modern precedents ; this worthy as- 
pirant to the honours of the Historical Muse can find no parallel 
to the service of the British Legion, save in the darker periods of 
our history :—The reign of Queen Elizabeth is not wont to be 
accounted such, nor are Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Horatio Vere 
venerally reckoned among “‘ mercenaries” and “ buccaneers.” 

ere are, indeed, some more modern transactions which Lord 
Mahon may have had in his eye:—It is not very long since 
Indian savages were taken into British pay to butcher our 
brethren in America; and history of no very ancient date 
records, that the emissaries of an English king were seen in 
the soldier-market of every petty German despot, bargaining 
as coolly as carcase-butchers in a shambles, for Hessians, 
Hanoverians, Brunswickers, and Saxons, to crush men fighting 
for privileges dearer and more valuable than the Biscayan 

fueros, because they were the rights of mankind, and not 
those of a petty province. If General Evans be a mercenary 
for accepting pay from Queen Isabella, what name must be 
given to George III, paying blood-money and head-money 
to margraves and landgraves for the hire of their subjects ? 
We do not like moral maxims which go just so far, and no far- 
ther, than suits the interest of the moralizer. 

Mr Walton puts the objection in a much more tangible 
shape, and with him we readily join issue:—‘* Among men, 
acts must be estimated not merely by their moral turpitude, 
but by their effect on society, and what can be more generally 
mischievous, what better calculated to put everything under 
the yoke of violence, than to propagate opinions by the sword, 
and apply to politics, what formerly prevailed in religious 
matters, the fanatical bloody spirit of forcible proselytism ? 
My gallant countryman knows by experience the miseries of 
war, and can he really think himself justified in inflicting them 
on the numerous Spaniards who happen to differ from him on 
points of internal Spanish policy? What would become of 
society, if every political enthusiast, not satisfied with oppress- 
ing our patience by tedious harangues, should force his 
foolish fancies on our acceptance by military violence ?” 

Against such doctrine as this we have not a word to say: 
whoever excites civil war, whoever rebels against an established 
government, unless he has so plainly the majority with him 
that he succeeds almost without a struggle, acts under a terri- 
ble responsibility. But we beg to inform Mr Walton that 
the Legion went to assist not rebels, but an established govern- 
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ment; not to excite but to suppress a civil war. Mr Walton 
should preach to his friend Don Carlos. A sermon against 
thieving should not be addressed to the thief-catcher, but to the 
thief.* 





* Nothing was more surprising in the late debate than the anxiety exhibited by 
some of the Conservative orators fur the morals of the Legion! It was feared that 
they would be contaminated by the pernicious examples of Spanish cruelty daily 
before their eyes; their tender sympathies would be blunted, their generous hearts 
hardened, and all the noble feelings with which they were suddenly invested in one 
of Lord Francis Egerton’s fits of poetic enthusiasm, would have disappeared like 
Goethe's spirit in his lordship’s translation of the Faust! We should like to know, 
from these soft-hearted moralists, when they first discovered that war was a trade 
not likely to foster the growth of humanity, and at what period the soldiers of the 
Legion, long described as the vilest outcasts, became objects of such virtuous care. 
We do not atiempt to hide our detestation of the barbarities that have been perpe- 
trated in the Spanish contest, but, as Lord Palmerston justly said, “‘ Unfortunately, 
history told them that in all times, whether in peace or in war, the character of the 
Spanish nation was more cruel and bloodthirsty than that of any other nation in 
Europe. Let them look to their conquest of America—to all the wars that had 
taken place in Spain—from the war of Succession down even to 1815, and they 
would see that their conduct was stained by atrocities which inflicted a deeper dis- 
grace on humanity than the conduct of any other nation on earth. One of the 
effects of the regeneration of Spain, through the force of constitutional government, 
was, that, by generating a public opinion they would improve the Spanish cha- 
racter, and put an end to atrocities like these.” But the Conservatives may take 
comfort ; the legionaries have not been brutalized : at Irun and Fontarabia they 
exhibited a degree of forbearance and moderation, which could scarcely have been 
expected after the publication of the Durango decree. 

The only attempt made to defend this Durango decree, which is without a prece- 
dent in the annals of modern warfare, came from that eminent professor of ethics, 
Mr Maclean; it was however reprobated by many on the opposition side of the 
house, and by none more forcibly than Sir Henry Hardinge. But though the 
defence of this brutal ordinance has been abandoned in parliament, we still find 
attempts made to justify it in Carlist pamphlets and journals. It is fortunately un- 
necessary for us to do more than quote an authority which the persons with whom 
we have to deal will readily confess to be of great weight. The Standard, a journal 
conducted with more than ordinary ability, and remarkable for its adherence to the 
darkest shade of Orange politics, thus speaks of what it honestly calls the butchering 
decree of Durango :—*“ Every one knows that Don Carlos is not a de facto King ; 
but, if not de facto King of Spain, he has no more right to enforce the laws of the 
Basque provinces—the pretext for the Durango deciee, and for the murders com- 
mitted in pursuance of it—than has the correspondent of the Morning Post or Morn- 
ing Herald. He is, as Charles Edward said of himself, as yet a self-commissioned 
adventurer, supporting his own title, just as General Evans is an adventurer, com- 
missioned by the Queen, supporting the title of her Majesty. Now, there are evils 
enough necessarily attendant upon this war of adventurers without allowing it to 
familiarize the soldiers of modern Europe with the bloody sacrifices of barbarous 
times ; and it is the business of all Europe to see that he who first attempts to intro- 

ce usages repugnant to the authorised laws of war be visited with an European 
ehastisement. The justification attempted to be set up by one of our contemparories 
namely, the assertion that Don Carlos is menaced with a felon's death—is no jus- 
tification at all. Every claimant ofa throne already occupied de facto, if he press 
his claims by force, is, by the universal practice of mankind, regarded as a traitor, 
and exposed to the penalty of death, if defeated and captured. But are we to be 
told, therefore, that the supporters of a de facto prince, whether natives or foreigners, 
justly forfeit their lives? The law of England, which merely echoes the rule of 
common sens¢ with the law of nations, has for three hundred and fifty years dis- 
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The doctrine, that the soldiers and officers of the Legion 
fought in a quarrel in which they were not interested, and in 
the issue of which “ the interests of their sovereign or country” 
were not involved, is false at both points. Without entering 
into the niceties of the case, there was not one among them who 
did not know that he was fighting for free institutions against 
despotism; for Reformers against Tories, at home and abroad. 
Such a quarrel is not one in which Englishmen or Irishmen are 
not ‘‘interested.” And as to the indifference of the Spanish 
contest to ‘‘ the interests of their sovereign and country,” it was 
a contest in which both sovereign and country had found suf- 
ficient inducements either of interest, or of duty, for binding 
themselves by treaty to a direct and positive co operation. It 
may be meant to assert, though the intention is disclaimed, that 
the officers and soldiers of the Legion sold their services for pay, 
without caring for the justice of the cause. Among so large a 
body this must no doubt be true of no inconsiderable propor- 
tion; but so it is of all military bodies; for instance, of those 
who have entered the British army as officers or soldiers at any 
period during the last hundred years. ‘The Legion at least 
knew what they were hired to fight for; but those who enter 
the British army are hired (we say it not. invidiously, but to. 
express what no one will deny, that they enter it from the 
preang motives from which men engage in any other profes- 
sion,) they are hired, we say, to fight, they know not for what; 
certainly, in any of our wars since Queen Anne’s time, for no 
good: perhaps to fight against, not for, the cause of free insti- 
tutions. The good Major Cartwright laid down his commission 
rather than fight against the Americans ; how few, in the British 
army, have , aati similar virtue ; yet how many, both in the 
American and in the French war, must have felt that the cause 
they were in arms against was that which ought to prevail! The 




































tinetly declared that the defence ‘or service of a de facto Government can never 
constitute acrime, But away with all this quibbling apology for a brutal decree, 
which none but an inbred savage could fulminate—which none but a worse than 
butcher, an amateur hangman, could enforce in a single instance. Thanks to 
Heaven, the whole tendency of modern war has for centuries run to the mitigation 
of the horrors inseparable from any form of the military contest. Our Generals— 
and we include Frenchmen, Germans, and even Russians, in speaking of the Gene- 
rals cf our time—our Generals have frequently had to apologise for advantages 
sacrificed, and triumphs foregone, through considerations of humanity. ‘This Carlos, 
this pretender to a throne, but without commission or acknowledgment from any 
authorised Sovereign, would re-plunge us in the carnage puddle of unpitying and 
unsparing slaughter, But— 


* Gore-moistened trees shall perish in the bud, 
And, by a bloody death, shall die the man of blood,’” 
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Tory moralist, who deems these ionourable men, and General 
Evans and his followers adventurers, must be a very pretty 
illustration of the doctrine of Helvetius, that our notions of 
virtue are corollaries from our notions of our own interests. 

But a more complicated question than the morality of the 
Legion’s conduct is the value of its services. There is no use 
in disguising our belief that the friends of liberty in Spain and 
England have been disappointed by the general results of the 
expedition, and that the successes of our countrymen have 
neither been so early nor so decisive as had been expected. It 
was clearly the knowledge of this feeling that animated the 
supporters of Sir Henry Hardinge’s motion. The time chosen for 
the debate was the moment when temporary failure was likely 
to produce temporary unpopularity. This point was eloquently 
urged by Mr Ward :— 


“ He asked them, why was not the policy of the Government with regard 
to Spain made the subject of complaint during the present session till now ? 
He asked in what material point the line of policy pursued in consequence of 
the quadruple alliance was changed, so as to cause the present motion? 
(Cheers.) There were precisely the same grounds for the motion. (Cheers. ) 
They had been threatened with it during the whole of the recess—(cheers) ; 
they had heard nothing but denunciations of the policy of the Noble Lord 
(Palmerston) from every organ of the Conservatives. They had been told 
up to the first day of the session of the expensive mode of intervention, of the 
neglect of British interests, and of the incapacity of the Noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. What was the result of all this? It happened 
that three days before the meeting of Parliament intelligence was received of 
a victory gained by the combined forces of the Queen of Spain and the British 
Legion. And so great was the reaction which attended the receipt of this 
intelligence, and so great was the interest excited in the public mind by the 
gallantry of our fellow-countrymen in Spain, that the Right Hon. Barenet 
the Member for Tamworth, feeling that the moment was very unpropitious 
for such a discussion, quelled some little symptoms of insubordination, and 
availed himself of the very first opportunity that the forms of the House al- 
lowed to express his admiration of the conduct and gallantry of the brave men 
who had successfully defended Bilbao. (Cheers.) The Hon. Member for 
Sandwich (Mr Grove Price) and the Hon. and Learned Member for Oxford 
(Mr Maclean), of whose devotion to the cause of absolutism there could: not 
be the least doubt, submitted in silence to the course pursued by the Right 
Hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth. He would ask, what prevented 
the Hon. and Gallant Officer (Sir H. Hardinge) from bringing forward this 
motion on that occasion, and what encouraged him to do so now? (Loud 
cheers.) The simple fact was, that success no longer beamed so decisively 
on the cause of liberty in the Peninsula. (Great and continued cheering.) 
This ‘was the first time that he had heard in the British House of Parliament 
that a fair ground for abandoning an ally was that he was unfortunate. (Loud 
cheers. ) He had heard often the opposite argument used. He had heard 
the misfortunes of those with whom we were in alliance stated, and never 
unsuccessfully, as a plea for additional struggles and exertion on our part. 
(Cheers.) It was reserved for the Hon.and Gallant Officer (Sir H. Hardinge) 
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to reverse this, and to make the want of success a plea for shamefully aban- 
doning the engagements to which we were solemnly bound by treaty.” 

But though success has nothing to do with the policy of the 
quadruple treaty, it is a very important element in the Spanish 
controversy ; for if the British Legion be useless, if its presence 
in the Peninsula does not very materially promote the Queen’s 
cause, it is doing incalculable mischief to the cause it was em- 
bodied to serve. The Duke of Wellington’s reasoning on this 
head is conclusive, and his speech, when the question was 
deliberated in the Lords, points out errors of system, the more 
to be lamented as they cannot be denied. 

Military criticism by a person at a distance from the scene 
of operations is equally difficult and ungracious. Before ques- 
tioning the prudence of the conduct of General Evans, or the 
wisdom of his operations, we must be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of his position. According to his adversaries, the 
materials of the British Legion were the worst possible. Mr 
Walton, and he is more temperate in his description than the 
majority of the Carlist writers, says, “ that the privates were the 
lowest and vilest of our urban rabble, refined or still further 
debased (for I know not which term to choose) by a mixture of 
Irish peasants. Among them might be here and there scat- 
tered a disbanded soldier.” The soldiers were certainly undis- 
ciplined, and were therefore likely to evince little patience in 
suffering, and to lose subordination under the smart of disap- 
pointment. Did these raw recruits, on their landing, find 
comfortable quarters, proper rations, and regular pay? On 
the contrary, all parties confess that they had to endure more 
privations and misery tnan those which disorganised the vete- 
rans of Wellington in his retreat from Burgos. It is highiy 
creditable to the perseverance and fortitude of General Evans, 
that under such circumstances he has been able to keep his 
men together as a military body at all; and in every examina- 
tion of his conduct, this great difficulty mast be allowed to 
have its full weight. It is also uncertain how far his actions 
have been controlled by Spanish orders, influenced by Spanish 
counsels, or misled by Spanish promises of co-operation. But, 
after having made every fair allowance for the difficulties of 
the position in which General Evans was placed, the disap- 
pointments he experienced, and the frequent failure of the 
ergs on which he relied, we must reluctantly confess that 

is stratagetic skill seems far inferior to his perseverance, forti- 
tude, and spirit. The Duke of Wellington’s criticisms on the 
movements of the legion appear to be too well founded ;— 
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“ After a certain period,—he believed, as soon as the original money was ex- 

ended,—the corps was sent down to join the other troops in the neighbour- 
iood of Vittoria. They remained there during the winters of 1835 and 
1836, struggling with every possible distress! but a crisis was approaching— 
it became necessary that Great Britain should take a more active part in the 
war—that something should be done to produce some effect in a certain 
place called the Stock Exchange. Accordingly this corps, towards the 
spring of the year, was brought to Santander and St Sebastian, and em- 
ployed in the relief of the blockade which had been maintained for some 
time by Giubelalde. It was then found absolutely necessary to raise this 
blockade, and the British squadron, under the command of a mostactive and able 
officer, for whom he (the Duke of Wellington) entertained the highest respect, 
employed their 68-pounders, and forced in the works of the Carlist line on 
6th of May. What was the effect ? The blockade was still maintained a little 
further off, out of the reach of the fire of the British fleet, and there it had 
remained up to the present time. Excepting this, he defied the noble lord to 
show any single advantage which had been gained of any description from that 
day to this. The whole distance that the blockade had been removed was 
one mile. General Evans might have left the Carlists in their original 
position without any inconvenience whatever being felt by the town, because 
he (the Duke of Wellington) happened to know that the communication by 
sea could not have been prevented, even if the whole British fleet had been 
blockading the places, instead of being stationed there to give facility to the 
communication, The whole inconvenience felt by the town from the position 
the Carlists had taken up was, neither more nor less than, that some ladies 
and gentlemen were prevented taking the waters. He would say further, 
that his firm belief was, that the connexion between the legion and the fleet 
had been injurious to the military affairs of the Queen of Spain. That was 
his decided opinion, from what he knew of the nature of the country, and 
more particularly from the position which was the strength of Don Carlos. 
There was one point which military men perfectly understood, and that was, 
that if great corps were to act together, there must be a communication be- 
tween them. If there were no communication, then the attempt at co-opera- 
tion would in all probability lead to such disasters as had occurred at Her- 
nani; and it was to him most surprising that General Evans, who appeared 
an able man, and deserving of the confidence of his Majesty’s Government, 
and the Queen of Spain, with the experience he had had, of the difficulty of 
carrying on communications in that country, should not have felt the 
danger of his position, and placed himselfin communication with the corps with 
which he was co-operating, instead of being at a distance from his Ma- 
jesty’s fleet.” 

Indeed the best tacticians disapprove of his entire plan of 
operations, both in conception and execution ; they say, “ that 
he had no business to go to Vittoria; being there, he had no 
business to come back; he had no business in Bilbao, which 
is a dangerous position for an army; he failed at Fontarabia in 
his first attack for want of coup d’@il and promptness,” and his 
recent success scarcely atones for his error. He appears indeed 
to have made every attack, and fought every action, till within 
the last three months, without any object in view except the 
immediate battle. Hence all his proceedings are desultory, all 
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his actions isolated, his victories unproductive of permanent 
result, and not unfrequently followed by rout or retreat. This 
defect appears ay conspicuous in his only positive dis- 


aster, at Hernani, which was principally occasioned by the 
General’s not rightly considering his position; he fought his 
way with great energy and determination to the heights over- 
looking Hernani, but when these were attained he seems to 
have regarded the future as a matter of little import. Major 
Richardson not unjustly remarks,— 


“ Surely the experience of the past, at that very same Hernani, ought to 
have satisfied the Lieutenant-General that an attempt would be made to 
turn his flanks and gain his rear the moment a forward movement was made 
upon the town. This is the Carlist system of warfare ; and favoured as they are 
by the hilly and wooded character of the country, nothing is more easy of 
accomplishment. It was precisely in this manner they attempted and had 
very nearly succeeded in turning us during the reconnoissance upon Hernani 
in 1835.” 


The circumstances of the battle have been stated with toler- 
able accuracy by Lord Alvanley :— 


“ On the Ist of March the general had under him a combined force of 
13,000 men, besides the aid of 400 British marines and 20 guns. On the 
15th they had taken the heights above Hernani : his position was on those 
heights. On his right his position was very strong, aud on his left was the 
village of Astigarraga, which was not occupied. As he (Lord Alvanley) 
understood the attack upon Hernani, it was this. It was commenced about 
nine in the morning ; the troops were very much fatigued hy the operations 
of the two or three preceding days. About half past eleven a column of about 
4,000 Carlists, who had advanced by forced marches to the action, attacked 
the rear of General Evans, by the bridge of Astigarraga, of which they took 
possession. The Carlist force marched steadily forward, and the consequence 
was that the army under General Evans retired before their pursuers in the 
greatest disorder. So little, however, were the Carlists aware of the retreat, 
that it was at first taken to be a ruse de guerre, and had they pursued the 
flying force with vigour they would have gained a greater a 9 When the 
Carlists were upon the heights, the soldiers under the English general they 
distinctly saw, like an undisciplined mob, rushing onwards towards the 
outer works of St Sebastian. It was but justice, however, to add, that from 
the general to the lowest officer, every effort was made by them to quell the 
panic which had seized the troops, but without effect—and every means they 
could devise was resorted to, in order to retrieve what had been thus just lost. 
Undoubtedly it might be asked where was the reserve which ought to have 
been kept ? It appeared that no reserve had been made.” 


The panic was the simple result of surprise; the Carlists 
appear to have pushed their battalions across the bridges of 
the Uramea almost without interruption, and nearly the first 
intimation of their presence was the impetuous and unexpected 
attempt to turn the extreme left, where General Chichester’s 
brigade was stationed. But the Carlist reinforcement did not 
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arrive until nine o’clock, there was therefore sufficicnt time to 
secure the heights, which are strong and well wooded, by abattis 
and field-works. General Evans should have remembered that 
his was the accessary, not the principal army, and he should, 
therefore, have taken measures to secure and defend the advan- 
tages he had gained until he could communicate with the prin- 
cipal army (Espartero’s), and ascertained its true position. 
This communication might have been made in two or three 
days by sea, and in a less time by land, if General Evans had 
been sufficiently prudent to establish any secret channels of 
intelligence. The subsequent conduct of the legion has suffi- 
ciently retrieved its character from the imputation of cowardice, 
to which it was exposed by the panic at Hernani; but even yet 
we are unable to perceive in the General’s movements any proof 
of his having formed a fixed and comprehensive plan for his 
campaign. 

Able strategists, acquainted with the country which is the 
seat of war, are of opinion that the true line of operations by 
General Evans would have been along the French frontier of 
St Sebastian ; establishing strong fortified points as he moved, 
until the communication with Pampeluna was secure. He 
would thus have cut off the Carlists from their French succours 
and resources ; he would have been able to obtain from France 
supplies of provisions and the munitions of war for his own 
men ; the enemy would have been forced to attack him in his 
chosen position, instead of his being compelled to attack them 
on the ground which they had previously selected as most favour- 
able to their operations. To the employment of the greater 
part of the Queen’s forces in this quarter there is one apparent 
objection of some moment,—the road to Madrid te have 
been left open, and the Carlists would have had an opportunity of 
making a dash on the capital. But this might have been obviated 
by having one compact, well-equipped field corps, constantly 
concentrated near the Ebro, ready to move under a good com- 
mander, and meet the Carlists whenever they attempted to 
make a push in that direction. 

But here another and rather a difficult question presents 
itself; have the Spaniards a good commander? Espartero 
certainly is not such, or he would never have attacked at Bilbao 
on the side he did; nor, having gained his battle there, would 
he have suffered the enemy to rally after their defeat, when a 
vigorous pursuit would have destroyed them as a military 
body. . Narvaez. shewed both talent and energy, but he is in 
disgrace ; the rest are men incapable of acting without instruc- 
tion, which they will not submit to receive. Tt is not necessary 
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to attribute the failures of Cordova, Sarsfield, and others, to treach- 
ery; the experience of the Peninsular war has taught us that 
Spanish armies make a great figure on paper, and rarely any- 
en else. When closely examined, their numbers begin to 
illustrate the theory of vanishing fractions;. their equipments 
bring to mind the Irish metaphor of being ‘‘ clothed with naked- 
ness,” and their capacity of motion, described as that of the hare, 
searcely equals the tortoise. ‘Things have not altered for the 
better since the days of Sir John Moore, and Spanish emblazon- 
ment must be always taken with, what the heralds call, an abate- 
ment. 

General Evans has now quitted the legion, and in a farewell 
address has given a summary of its history, to which we know 
of no parallel but that of the celebrated King of France, who, 

* With fifty thousand men, 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.” 

The strictures of Richardson, Shaw, and Hall, on the conduct 
of the legion, are not half so severe as the implied censures of the 
commander himself; his enumeration of its services merely re- 
cites battles without an object, and victories without a result; 
the logical blunder of argument in a vicious circle, receives the 
stratagetic exemplication of movement in a vicious circle ; nothing 
is proved by the one, nothing accomplished by the other. 
Carlos, we are told, has abandoned Biscay; the Queen’s troops 
are close upon his track; his ruin, nay, his capture, is certain. 
Two days elapse, and, lo, Carlos is in Catalonia, the cradle of 
fanaticism ; the British Legion, without officers or organization ; 
Espartero gone to look for the Carlists “round about Estella :” 
Oraa opening a passage for the factious from Barbastro, in obe- 
dience to his country’s proverb, “ build a silver bridge for thine 
enemy ;” and Baron de Meer taking care, if possible, not to hurt 
the cause to which he is openly opposed, and secretly attached. 
In fact, the Spanish army, like the British Horse-guards, is in- 
dependent of the reforming government, and hence, every liberal 
movement is paralysed, and faction allowed to gather its chief 
strength from the culpable weakness and contemptible cowardice 
of its adversaries. 

Into the disputes between General Evans and his officers we 
have no wish to enter: whether he has succumbed to the Spanish 
ministry, and sacrificed the claims of his followers to please the 
Court of Madrid; whether they have expected too much, and 
betrayed their disappointment by acts of insubordination, are 

uestions it would not be fair to discuss on ex parte evidence, 
though there is sufficient variance in the charges made against 
the discipline of the General, for us to see that some of them, at 
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least, have been coloured by passion and prejudice, and that the 
character of others might be materially altered by explanation. 
But this scarcely concerns the public, and has no connection what- 
ever with the object of our article. That object requires that we 
should here take our leave of General Evans and the Legion, and 
pass to a subject of greater moment,—the conduct of our own 
Government with reference to the Spanish contest ; the principles 
of foreign policy properly applicable to the case, and how far the 
Quadruple Treaty, and the measures which have been taken in 
execution of it, are in conformity to those sound principles. 

An opinion has been advanced, and ably supported, by one of 
the most distinguished advocates of the popular cause in Parlia- 
ment, Mr Roebuck, which condemns altogether any interference 
of one country in the internal commotions of another; and holds, 
that England should meddle with other nations only when other 
nations meddle with her, by impeding her commerce, or plunder- 
ing the property of her people. 

We cannot subscribe to this doctrine; nor can we help re- 
gretting that a man of so much eminence among that section of 
the popular party in England, with whom alone the friends of 
freedom throughout Europe can be expected to sympathize, 
should have published to all Europe an opinion so calculated to 
alienate that sympathy ; or confirm the opinion already so deeply 
rooted of our selfishness as a nation, by seeming to shew that the 
only party among us who might have been deemed an exception 
to that selfishness, is not so; an opinion, moreover, so contrary 
to the spirit of the present times, which is not less than in the 
time of the Reformation, a spirit of mutual helpfulness, a sense of 
common interest, among persons of congenial opinions in all 
nations. 

Nevertheless, all rational friends of popular institutions should 
be ready, whenever necessary, to express, in their most emphatic 
terms, their adherence to as much as is true of Mr Roebuck’s 
proposition; namely, the condemnation of wars of propagandism. 
Self-defence justifies much: Revolutionary France, standing at 
bay against all the despots in Europe, had the amplest justifica- 
tion for invoking, in the name of universal liberty, the aid of 
every disturbed spirit in Europe, who might respond to the call. 
But if the despots would have let Trance alone, France would 
not have been justified in raising, merely for the promotion of 
free institutions, a war of opinion against the despots. The at- 
tempt to establish freedom by foreign bayonets is a solecism in 
terms. A government which requires the support of foreign 
armies cannot be a free government. If a government has not a 
majority of the people, or at least a majority of those ameng the 
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people who care for politics, on its side; if those who will fight 
for it, are not a stronger party than those who will fight against it, 
then it can only have the name ofa popular government ; not being 
able to support itself by the majority, it must support itself by 
keeping down the majority, it must be a despotism in the name of 
freedom ; like the Directorial Government of France, which de- 
cimated its representative bodies, and sent all opposition jour- 
nalists to Cayenne, in defence of Liberty and the Revolution. 
There is a party of really sincere patriots on the continent of Eu- 
rope, who look back to the Conventionas their model, and avowedly 
seek to govern for the interest of the majority by the agency of a 
patriotic and energetic minority: but we have no faith in the 
government of a few, even when they speak in the name of the 
many, nor do we believe in the stability of representative institu- 
tions when the people, who are to be represented by them, do not 
care sufficiently about them to fight for them. Nobody will 
long enjoy freedom when it is necessary for another to assert it 
tor the, 

We hold it, therefore, as an inviolable principle that an en- 
slaved people should be left to work out their own deliverance. 
But of this principle it is a necessary part, that if unaided, they 
shall also be unhindered. If free nations look on inactive, des- 
pots must do so too. Non-interference is not a principle at all 
unless it be adopted as a universal principle. If freedom cannot 
be established by foreign force, it does not, therefore, follow, that 
by foreign force it should be allowed to be crushed. 

If it were possible, as it will be in time, that the powers of 
Europe should, by agreement among themselves, adopt a com- 
mon rule for the regulation of wars of political opinion, as they 
have already adopted so many for the regulation of their 
private quarrels, it is ~~ to see what the purport of the 
ge should be. hen a struggle breaks out any- 
where between the despotic and the democratic principles, 
the powers should never interfere singly; when they inter- 
fere at all, it should be jointly, as a general European police. 
When the two parties are so unequal in strength that one can 
easily prevail, and keep the other down, things should be al- 
lowed to take their course. If parties are nearly balanced, and 
general anarchy or protracted civil war, is likely to ensue, the 

owers should interfere collectively, and force the combatants to 
ay down their arms and come to a compromise, and should send 
their own troops against the party that refused to do it. This is 
no idle speculation: it has been twice done within ten years: 
once in Greece; and again, in Holland and Belgium. Much 
contemptuous sarcasm was expended some years ago upon the 
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conference and its several hundred protocols. Doubtless these 
were much more ridiculous than as many pitched battles, but a 
trifle more humane. We regard those ridiculed protocols as con- 
stituting the most important step in European civilization, which 
has been taken for generations past. They were a sign that the 
growth of humanity. and also the interests of commerce and the 
arts of peace, long the sport of despots, had become such an ob- 
ject of fear and detestation to the governments of Europe, both 
free and despotic, that they would not suffer it to exist in the small- 
est corner of Europe, if it could be prevented ; rather should the 
jarring interests of constitutional and despotic monarchies, which, 
in other days, would have admitted of no compromise, be dis- 
cussed quietly over a table, and adjust themselves by talk, as 
they best could, that so all might combine and send a kind of 
European Constabulary to Antwerp to part the combatants, and 
handcuff the more obstinate fellow of the two, who would not 
submit and have the cause tried by a sort of European Sessions of 
the Peace. Is this a small thing, does the reader think, in the 
history of European civilization? It is simply the first step to- 
wards getting rid of war; a beginning towards doing for public 
wars what was done for private wars when tribunals were esta- 
blished to adjudicate the quarrels from which those wars arose, 
and a police to execute the decision. 

The case of Don Carlos and the Queen of Spain is parallel to that 
of Greece, and to that of Holland and Belgium; exactly the kind of 
dispute which might be, and ought to be, put down by European 
interference. Other prospect of its termination there seems none; 
neither party, pre i to all appearances, can hope to subdue 
the other; neither will hear of any proposition for a peaceful set- 
tlement ; the exasperation must grow, must become more and 
more furious, until human beings are changed into savage beasts, 
all kinds of raging passions being kindled, not only between tlie 
actual combatants, but among all persons throughout Spain who 
find their means of subsistence rendered precarious, and their 
hopes of a settled government blighted by Carlists or traitors, or 
Moderate or Exaltados, or whatever persons they happen to con- 
sider responsible for the protraction of the struggle. If ever 
there was a call demanding a similar intervention to that which 
took place at Antwerp, this does. But intervention of the same 
sort, and by the same parties, there cannot now be. 

For we Leste been speaking only of what would be desirable if 
all the powers of Europe could agree that no one of them should 
interfere singly ; that the principle of not interfering, except by 
common consent, and the joint act of all Europe, should be adopted 
and enforced by all other nations, against any power which might 
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choose to infringe it. But this principle (we need hardly say) has 
not been adopted. Russia has interfered in Poland, Austria (a still 
more unequivocal case) in Modena and the Papal dominions. In 
these circumstances, England and France had two courses open to 
them. One was to enforce non-interference, and go to war with 
‘Russia, unless she withdrew from Poland; with Austria, unless she 
withdrew from all parts of Italy, not included in her own posses- 
sions. ‘This would have been in itself the most eligible course, most 
conformable to the principles of sound international moralists ; 
but as it would have implied a European war and its attendant 
evils, evils far greater than any good which could have been done 
to Poland or Italy, we think this course was very rightly avoided. 
Another course remained for adoption: As Austria and Russia 
had been suffered to interfere, unopposed, in the internal affairs 
of independent states in the East of Europe, so might England 
and France assume the power of interfering, to the exclusion of 
the despotic powers in the West of Europe ; and the right to do, 
singly, whatever might with propriety be done, in Spain and 
Portugal, by a Congress of all Europe. This course was adopted, 
and its result was the Quadruple Treaty. ‘The Quadruple Alli- 
ance was formed when Don Carlos and Don Miguel were both 
in Portugal; it was an agreement between the guardians of the 
young Queens to save them from the machinations of their 
uncles, and was ratified by the Kings of France and Spain, on 
the very reasonable ground that the restoration of tranquillity to 
the Peninsula was necessary to preserve the peace of Europe. 
The design of the treaty is very clearly expressed in the pre- 
amble :— 
“ Her Majesty the Queen-Regent of Spain, during the minority of her 
daughter, Isabella II., Queen of Spain, and his Imperial Majesty the Duke of 
Braganza, Regent of the kingdoms of Portugal and the Algarves, in the name 
of Queen Donna Maria IL., intimately convinced that the interest of the two 
Crowns imperiously demand the immediate and vigorous exertion of their 
mutual efforts for terminating hostilities, which heretofore had for their object 
the overthrow of her Portuguese Majesty’s throne, and now afford counte- 
nance and support to discontented subjects of the kingdom of Spain : their said 
Majesties, desirous at once to secure the means of restoring peace and inter- 
nal prosperity to their dominions, and to establish on a reciprocal and solid 
basis the bonds of future amity between the two states, have agreed to unite 
their forces, for the purpose of obliging the Infante Don Carlos of Spain, and 
the Infante Don Miguel of Portugal, to evacuate the territories of the latter 
kingdom.” 
The official answer of the British King, when appealed to, 
declares the design of the ratifying powers,— 

“The two latter Sovereigns, taking into consideration the interest with 
which the safety of the Spanish Monarchy must always inspire them, and ani- 
mated with the most ardent desire for the restoration of peace both to the 
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Peninsula and Europe, and his Britannic Majesty taking into further consi- 
deration the special obligations which result from his ancient alliance with 
Portugal, have consented to act as parties to the said treaty.” 

Before the ratification was completed, this treaty produced a 
decisive effect; Don Miguel abandoned Portugal, and Carlos, 
surrounded by Don Pedro’s troops, had no means of escape but 
by seeking refuge on board a British ship of war. He was 
received without any stipulations on either side, and he at least 
has had no reason to complain that his confidence was violated. 
There are circumstances to be explained respecting the residence 
of Don Carlos in London, which we fear would not bear a very 
— scrutiny. It is not in our power to remove the veil by 
which they are covered, but there are some grounds for suspicion 
that the refusal of Carlos to resign his pretensions on assurance 
of protection and a pension, was encouraged, if not dictated, by 
some members of an anti-national party in Great Britain. In 
the meantime the rebellion burst forth in the Northern provinces ; 
it was instigated by the monks, it was supported by the organized 
bands of smugglers, it was recruited from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, which abound with idle and discontented peasants, habi- 
tuated to a wandering life from the continued disorganization of 
Spain. The folly of Castanon, who published a proclamation, 
abolishing the fuweros without any instructions direct or implied 
from the government, gave the insurgents a pretext for their 
rebellion, and furnished them with a popular war-cry, a matter 
of vast importance in a civil war. Carlos secretly escaped from 
England, passed through France undetected, we are not quite 
sure that we can say, unsuspected, and appeared in the midst of 
the insurgents, where his presence gave unity to their desultory 
operations. ‘This was an unforeseen case; it did not, therefore, 
come within the letter of the Quadruple Treaty, but it mani- 
festly is included in its spirit. Spain and Portugal are both 
included in the words of the preamble; Carlos was assuredly 


‘more likely to disturb the tranquillity of the Peninsula in Biscay 


than Portugal, and it must be remembered that, but for the 
timely protection afforded him by a British vessel, his opportu- 


_nities of doing mischief would have been brought to an abrupt 
termination. ‘The additional articles were, in fact, nothing more 


than an adaptation of the original treaty to altered circumstances ; 
and the new stipulations were strictly limited by the circum- 
stances; no one article has been pointed out which does not of 
necessity arise from the new position taken by the Pretender. 
But though many of the conservative orators adhered to the 
licy of the Quadruple Treaty, which the Duke of Wellington 
imself had sanctioned during his late brief tenure of office, they 
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insisted that the present ministers had gone beyond their engage- 
ments, by permitting the marines to serve on land, and by direct- 
ing Lord John Hay to take every opportunity of co-operating 
with the Queen’s forces. If the British naval force did not 
co-operate with the royalists, what would be the meaning of his 
“« Britannic Majesty acting as a party to the Quadruple Treaty ?” 
The additional article binds us to aid the Queen with military 
stores and a naval force ; but how is the naval force to be em- 
ployed? <A_ blockade without a declaration of war eve 

publicist knows would be clearly illegal. Blockade is a belli- 
gerent right that can only be exercised by principals, the attempt 
to enforce it by auxiliaries is contrary to the law of nations and 
the law of England. As Carlos has no fleet, assistance by a 
naval force could not possibly mean that we should attack a non- 
existent navy; the limits of our obligations must consequently 
be measured by the mode in which a naval force is usually 
employed along a line of coast in co-operation with a land force. 
Now, in every such conjuncture recorded in English history, the 
employment of marine forces on shore went to a greater extent 
than the aid given to the Queen’s armies by Lord John Hay.* 

The Quadruple Treaty was a well-aimed attempt to put down, 
in its early stages, a civil war, which threatened, if not so put 
down, to become that scourge to the Peninsula, and deformity in 
the sight of Europe, which, in spite of the interference, it has 
since become. ‘The occasion is now more urgent, and the inter- 
ference, which has hitherto taken place, not sufficient. What 
follows? That the Quadruple Treaty was wrong? No: but 
that something much more decisive, something going the full 
length of what was done between Holland and Belgium, would 
now be justifiable ; and advisable, if it can be done consistently 
with the general peace of Europe. 

We are ignorant whether such a joint interference, by France 
and England, as would enable them to put down the civil war, 
and constitute them judge’ of the concessions to be made to the 
insurgent provinces, would be consented to by France; or if con- 





* The example of the French Government has indeed been quoted in condem- 
nation of the conduct pursued by the British ministry ; undoubtedly Louis Philippe 
has taken a very different view from our ministers, of the obligations of the Quad- 
ruple Treaty; but M. Thiers has concentrated into a brief space all that need be 
said to characterize the spirit in which their obligations have been interpreted, and 
fulfilled by a man who can endure anything rather than institutions arising from 
popular mo ts, although to them he owes his throne. ‘“ Look at the Treaty,” 
said M. Thiers; “ Portugal gave an army, England a naval force, and France gave 
nothing but promises. These promises evidently meant succour. If they were 
given and meant succour, then to refuse it was to break the Treaty. If the pro- 
mises were given and meant nothing, then the French Government has meanly 
sought to dupe England and Europe.” 
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sented to, would be possible without provoking a war with the 
other powers of Europe. That evil would far outweigh the good 
which, in this instance, would be obtained by hazarding it. We 
pretend not to decide the question, for we are in ignorance of 
some of tle material cireumstances; but we would impress, with 
all the energy in our power, upon those with whom the decision 
depends, that an interference, of the kind we have suggested, is 
the only satisfactory denotement which seems calls to the 
present anarchy in the Peninsula, that it should be attempted at 
the very earliest moment at which it would be practicable, with- 
out a civil war: and that anything short of this, however 
required by the faith of treaties already concluded, is now of 
proved inefficacy, and is a mere paltering with the difficulties 
of the case. 


Before we close this article, it is perhaps advisable to add a 
few remarks on the substantial merits of the quarrel to which 
the civil war owes its origin. For every part of the Spanish 
question has been made a subject of angry controversy; and 
most (though, to their credit be it said, not all) of the Tory 
writers and orators, have not been ashamed to contend, that the 
Spanish liberals are fighting, not for, but against, both liberty 
and legitimacy; trampling upon the one, as embodied in the 
JSueros of the Basque provinces, and the other, as incarnated in 
the worthy author of the Durango decree. 

The latter point at least is speedily disposed of. Carlos’s pre- 
tended right rests upon the Salic law, which had never the force 
of law in Spain. The Salic law was not the ancient rule of 
succession, it was first introduced by the Bourbon, Philip V, the 
great grandfather of Don Carlos. Females could always suc- 
ceed in Castille, Leon, and Portugal; it was by a marriage with 
the heiress of Navarre that a King of France obtained a claim 
to that kingdom, and though females were excluded in Arragon, 
yet it was through a Princess that its inheritance passed to the 
Counts of Catalonia. It was by the right of female succession 
that the house of Austria reigned in Spain: it was by the same 
right that the Bourbons themselves occupied the throne. It 
formed a part of the Partidas, or system of constitutional law, 
which Philip swore to observe on his succession to the throne. 

The Salic law could only be established in two ways, by the 
old forms of the constitution, or by the despotic will of the sove- 
reign. If the advocates of Don Carlos take their stand on the 
former ground, the answer is, that the forms as well as the 
substance of the constitution were violated when Philip V estab- 
lished his law of agnation, and that, conscious of its invalidity, he 
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did not register it in the form usual with similar acts; while 
again, if we pass over the Cortes of 1789 as secret and irregu- 
lar, we have the Cortes of Cadiz in 1812, representing the nation 
and acting in the name of the King, which abolished the decree 
of Philip, restored the ancient law de Partidas, and re-estab- 
lished the right of female succession to the crown. Finally, the 
decree of Ferdinand, constituting his daughter his successor, was 
just as regularly sanctioned by a Cortes as Philip’s law of agna- 
tion. If, on the other hand, the Sovereign’s will be regarded as 
despotic in Spain, the question is at an end, for Carlos must con- 
fess that the md had a right to rule the succession as he liked ; 
and this view seems to have been taken by the King’s confessor 
and his minister Calomarde, when, during his dangerous illness 
at La Granja in 1832, they seduced him to sign a new will, 
settling the crownon Don Carlos. Ferdinand’s recovery discon- 
certed their plan, but their effort plainly shows that the partisans 
of Don Carlos at that time felt that the Salic law was a very weak 
support to their favourite’s claims. 1f Carlos appeals to the con- 
stitution, the question is decided against him; the will of the 
Sovereign is against him; and what is of far more importance than 
either, a majority of the nation is against him. 

Greatly as circumstances have changed since 1830, Inglis’s 
account of Spain in that year contains the most accurate infor- 
mation respecting the state of public opinion in the Peninsula 
that is yet available to English readers.* ‘The only correction fo 
be made in his estimate of parties is the addition of the Moderates 
to the Liberals, and the alienation from the Carlists of a portion 
of the Castilian peasantry. He is a less picturesque writer than 
Lord Carnarvon, but his weakness of colouring is more than 
compensated by his accuracy of outline; above all, he is impar- 
tial, for though a liberal in sentiment, he carried the fear of 
being warped by prejudice to such an excess, that he not unfre- 
quently seems to have given the weight of his authority to the 
opposite side. Experience, however, has proved the truth of 
his statements respecting Spain and Ireland, the two unfortunate 
countries whose p sever have been the plague of parties and 
the bane of politicians. An author publicly elie by Lord 
Aberdeen must assuredly be received as a fair witness by the 
Conservatives, and his evidence is highly valuable on that part 








* A new edition of this interesting work has just been published, with an addi- 
tional chapter on the recent changes in Spain, which is both an accurate and 
impartial resume of recent events in Spanish history. We have learned with 
pleasure that the travels in the footsteps of Don Quixote, prepared for the press by 
the author a little before his lamented decease, will be published in the course of 
the year. From the specimens that appeared in one of the Magazines, we doubt 
not that this will be joyous news to the admirers of the hero of Cervantes. 
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of the Spanish question connected with the province, which is the 
principal seat of war, the peculiar situation of Biscay, and the 
nature of the fueros, or privileges enjoyed by its inhabitants. 
‘Are the fueros valuable in themselves, or are they mere empt 
flatteries to national pride? Is their preservation consistent with 
the establishment of constitutional freedom throughout the 
Peninsula? Are they cherished by the Biscayans themselves ? 
The latter point again resolves itself into the double enquiry, 
are the fueros papular with all the Biscayans, or only witha part? 
and what part? 

We need not go very deep into history to discover the value 
of a name as the nieat of party in civil warfare; the pos- 
sessive pronoun has cost the English nation too large a sum for 
any doubt to exist respecting its price; the phrase our colonies 
in America, and our kingdom of Ireland, repeated by every 
English peasant, as if the mystic pronoun conferred on him some 
unknown advantage of ownership, has cost us millions of debt, 
the total loss of one country, and not a little difficulty in the pre- 
servation of the other. Now, in some particulars, ‘ our fueros” 
are just as worthless to the Biscayans, as “our colonies” were to 
the English peasants; the King of Spain, for instance, is only 
lord of Biscay, just as the Queen of England is only a Duchess 
_in Lancashire and a Countess in Cheshire. Our palatine counties 
have suffered the nominal distinction to fall into oblivion, but the 
Biscayans attach some importance to a difference of title which 
flatters and fosters the feelings of independence. It was one of the 
errors of the constitutionalists to disregard these prejudicesin favour 
of forms, childish perhaps, but not injurious, and in their love of 
conformity, to abolish those playthings which delight children of a 
larger growth, and serve to keep them from mischief. With the 
vulgar and the ignorant, exclusive possession of anything greatly 
enhances its imaginary worth; had the fueros been common to 
all the provinces of the Peninsula, they would lose the greater 
part of their fictitious value, and even now the gallant defence 
made by the citizens of Bilbao proves that, though they have not 
lost their hold over the minds of the peasants in the interior, they 
they are more justly appreciated by the mercantile classes. But 
in the present state of the contest, the abolition of the Basque 

privileges can scarcely be considered as staked on the issue ; it is 
rather desired to extend such of them as are advantageous to 
all the inhabitants of the Spanish Peninsula. This no doubt 
will be offensive to the pride of some Biscayans, for the same 
reason that Catholic Emancipation was odious to the Irish 
Orangemen, they will no longer be able to triumph in the degra- 
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dation of their neighbours. From the earliest ages despots have 
found supporters by using the argument of the affectionate 
parent—* Take your physic, ‘Tommy, and you shall have the dog 
to kick ;” but liberals presume to think that Tommy might be 
cured in a better way. 

No objection exists to the retention of any fueros which merely 
gratify hereditary pride; those that are really useful elements of 
government have been adopted in the Spanish Constitution, but 
there are some useless to the Biscayans themselves, but pre- 
judicial to the rest of the community, which artful men have 
succeeded in blending with those that are innocent and advan- 
tageous. ‘The provinces have the privilege of imparting foreign 
goods, free of duty, but they are not permitted to transmit them 
to the rest of Spain; custom-houses are placed upon the fron- 
tiers of Castille; and the same system of prevention and of smug- 
gling necessarily result, which are found on the Swiss and Bel- 
gian frontiers of France. Mr Inglis records a circumstance 
which proves that the Basques are not the only persons interested 
in the maintenance of this anomaly :-— 

“T had been told that on entering Old Castille we should be subjected to a 
rigorous Custom-house search ; but in Spain, such matters always depend 
upon circumstances. A Colonel in the Spanish service chanced to occupy a 
seat in the diligence ; and no Custom-house officer in Spain dare to put a 
person holding a military commission to a moment’s inconvenience. The 
consequence was, that in place of being detained three hours upon the bridge, 
until every packet should be lowered and opened. the Colonel merely thrust 
his arm out of the window ; and the Custom-house officers, seeing arouud 
his wrist the proofs of his military rank, doffed their caps, and stood back ; 
and the diligence passed on.” 

The demi-official pamphlet entitled “The Policy of England 
towards Spain,” declares that the question of the fueros 
‘resolves itself into the highly unromantic one of a tariff.” 
But though unromantic, it is essentially connected with the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country; the anomalies of a double 
financial system have proved ruinous to the trade of the Basque 
as well as the Castilian provinces; they have rendered smuggling 
a regular hereditary profession; they have been the chief cause 
of the dilapidation of the public finances, and the low estimation of 
private commerce; but they have been profitable to corrupt offi- 
cials, to a set of desperadoes long at enmity with law; in fine, to 
the greater part of those who form the strength of the army 
of Don Carlos. Their effect on the general prosperity of Bis- 
cay is very well described in the pamphlet to which we have 
alluded:— 


* The Basque Provinces, in short, as a necessary consequence of their pri- 
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vileges, have long been treated, with respect to commerce, as a foreign nation 
by the rest of Spain. They were forbidden to trade with the Americans— 
Spanish colonial goods were not allowed to be imported direct to their ports 
—their vessels were looked upon as foreign, and the Basques, moreover, were 
placed upon the same footing as foreigners with respect to those productions 
of Spain which are absolutely necessary to them for their own consumption ; 
while their own productions, being treated as foreign, were subject to enor- 
mous duties upon entering Castille. 

> “ The consequences of such a state of things may be easily conceived ; they 
are the same as exist in some other countries at this moment. The sea-port 
towns and the manufacturers are hostile to a system which destroys foreign 
trade and excludes their productions from a profitable market, while the in- 
land people and those who dwell upon the frontier are violent in support of 
the system, which necessarily creates the enormous smuggling trade by which 
they have enriched themselves. 

“There accordingly exists throughout the exempted provinces every 
variety of opinion respecting their privileges, some desiring to be altogether 
assimilated to the rest of Spain, others claiming to be put upon a commercial 
equality with the neighbouring provinces ; while a third, and the most 
numerous party, not venturing to. put forward their real motives against any 
change of a commercial system which is manifestly injurious to their country, 
clamour for the absolute maintenance of the privileges, and under the mask of 
patriotism advocate their right to fill their own pockets by smuggling.” 


We should have the same controversy in kind, though not in 
degree, were our own government to equalize the spirit-duties 
in England, and Ireland; and we saw some examples of it when 
free trade in silk was under discussion. ‘The gains of contra- 
band traffic are always sweeter than those of honest trade; the 

easants along the frontiers of Castille have found smuggling 
ucrative, and they fight for a sovereign who promises to per- 
petuate it along with the other abuses of the old system; the 
citizens of Bilbao find the fweros ruinous to their commerce, and 
therefore they contend for a government that holds out some 
promise of reformation. ‘This point is ably stated in the pam- 
phlet from which we have quoted :— 


“ But if the Basques are fighting for their privileges, what is it that the 
town of Bilbao has been fighting against ? Can we have a greater proof 
that it is fanaticism, and not fueros, that maintains the cause of Don Carlos 
than the heroic conduct of Bilbao in its different sieges, though this once 
flourishing and most loyal town may be supposed to have as much interest as 
any other part of the country in the maintenance of Biscayan privileges ? And 
yet Bilbao has resisted all the forces of Don Carlos, commanded by his best 
officers and aided by foreign engineers, being an open town without fortifica- 
tions, and, as a military position, pronounced indefensible. It has held out 
contrary to all the rules of art, solely by the native valour and resolution of 
its inhabitants, who, wonderful to relate, have resolved rather to perish 
amidst the ruins of their houses than yield to the generous champion of their 
country’s privileges ; and is not this single fact enough to sweep away all the 
nonsense which is talked about privileges and fueros 2” 


Before the present contest began, Bilbao contained citizens 
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anxious for the regeneration of their country. Mr Inglis 
declares,— 


“T heard several of the most respectable inhabitants of Bilbao express 
openly much dissatisfaction at the political debasement of Spain, and breathe 
ardent wishes for the diffusion of intellectual and religious light ; but they 
added, what my own knowledge has since fully confimed, that I should not 
find in any other part of Spain the same enlightened views as I had found in 
Biscay.” 


From the character of the Biscayan provinces, we naturally 
turn to the character of the new Spanish government. Is it 
such as to afford the lovers of freedom good and reasonable 
grounds for hope, that the success of the Christinos will lead to 
the permanent establishment of good institutions in the Penin- 
sula? We cannot maintain the affirmative without some great 
and even disheartening qualifications. Isabella has shewn some 
of that jealousy towards free institutions which characterizes the 
policy of Louis Philippe; her Estatuto Real was little better 
than a mockery; her acceptance of the Constitution was more 
than reluctant. But the great consolation is, that the Queen 
and the Apostolicals have gone too far in hostility to admit of 
their differences being reconciled; her safety is so completely 
identified with the triumph of the constitutionalists, that we see 
no reason to fear her imitating the treachery of her late husband. 
Adolphe de Bourgoing, a steady partisan of Don Carlos, de- 
scribes her as clever and ambitious,* and he mentions some 
anecdotes of her management of her husband which seem to jus- 
tify his opinion :— 

“ Naturally diffident, Ferdinand VII, feared that his Queen would not 
intermeddle in the affairs of the State. That young Princess did not care to 
show any desire of taking an active part in politics. A Neapolitan, and 
remarkable for her tact, she accustomed her husband, by the tenderness of her 
care, and the constancy of her caresses, to feel uneasy when absent from 
her side. She at first used to withdraw at the precise moment he received 
his Ministers, affecting great reserve and a perfect indifference to political 
affairs; but she took care that her apartment should be in the immediate 
vicinity of the Council Chamber. She, for a time, permitted the King to 
remain alone, but soon, complaining that her solitude was wearisome, and that 
she could not endure his absence, she declared that she could not be so lon 
separated from him. Thenceforth she used to come into the council-chamber, 
pretending to say some tender things to him, as if she feared that he had 
been wearied by grave and tedious discussion ; when she retired she left the 
door of his room open, and thus apparently apart, without being really absent, 
she took an active share in all the ministerial deliberations. Finally, she 
came and openly took her seat in the council, declaring that she could not 





* L’Espagne: Souvenirs de 1823 et 1833, 
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endure separation from her well-beloved husband and king. From participat- 
ing in the deliberations, she finally poe to directing them altogether, at 
least her voice was always potential and decisive.” 

Mr Inglis testifies to the influence she thus acquired over the 
mind of Ferdinand; his affection even burst forth in “a right 
merry and conceited jest,” and as it is the first and last we have 
seen recorded of this monarch, we shall extract the anecdote :— 

“ T happened to be walking one day in the Balle de Alcala, when the royal 
carriage drove up to the door of the Cabinet of Natural History, and being 
close by, I stopped to see the King and Queen. The King stepped from the 
carriage first; he then lifted from the carriage a large poodle dog, and then 
the Queen followed, whom, contrary no doubt to royal etiquette, his Majesty 
did not hand, but lifted and placed on the pavement; and then turning to the 
crowd who surrounded the carriage, he said to them, ‘ Pesa menos el matri- 
moni ;’ which means, matrimony is a lighter burden than the dog,—a very 
tolerable jeu d’esprit to have come from Ferdinand VII.” 


From all that we have been able to learn, the personal charac- 
ter of the Queen does not seem to justify a very high degree of 
confidence in her sincerity or her firmness. Let us now look to 
those by whom she is surrounded: The most casual reader of the 
debates in the Cortes must feel convinced, that there is very little 
statesmanlike talent in the leading public men of Spain ; too many 
of them remind us of Churchill’s censure of Mossop, they 

“ To particles affix emphatic state, 
While principles ungrac’d like lackeys wait.” 

Arguelles, Galliano, Mendizabel, and Valdez, have, however, 
shewn a fair share of skill in the business of politics; the last espe- 
cially is an able financier; but still we cannot hide from ourselves, 
that the Liberals show a want of practical acquirements, which 
must long expose them to great inconvenience, and perhaps not 
unfrequently endanger their cause. But before giving full scope 
to censure, it is only fair to take into account the paucity of indi- 
viduals, in the subordinate and working departments of the govern- 
ment, untainted by corrupt practices. A country to which we 
have referred more than once in the course of this article affords 
sad proof of the difficulties that beset the progress of reformation, 
when ancient and profitable abuses have made the whole body of 
inferior functionaries interested in the maintenance of corruption. 
It is now notorious that intrigues against Lord Grey’s govern- 
ment were formed every day in the Castle of Dublin, that under- 
lings were combined to baftle the designs of their superiors, and 
that by their machinations Tory rule was perpetuated under a 
Reform ministry. Liberality in political opinion is apt to be 
connected with exalted views of human nature, and the zealous 

hilanthropist rarely makes the abatements in his estimate of 
Lemastiiy, necessarily required by the effects of misrule and the 
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habits produced by the practice of corruption. The Spanish 
patriots are not the only Liberals who have suffered from neglect- 
ing St Paul’s advice, “ Despise not the day of small things.” 

Our chief ground for hope, however, is in the Spanish people : 
Captain Cook, who had better opportunities of estimating the real 
nature of public opinion than most travellers have enjoyed, de- 
clares,— 

“ The Queen's party comprises, almost without exception, every man of 
talent or information in Spain. Nearly all the nobility, all the military men 
of rank and station, and nearly all the others ; every man and woman in the 
country who is at par, and all above it. In fact, almost every one who can 
read or write ; no inconsiderable number even of the clergy and amongst the 
constituted bodies. In short, all the mind of Spain is arrayed in favour of 
the present government, not because it was the will or interest of the late 
King to change the succession, but because it is the real law of the country, 
and that it is a question of good or bad government. . . . So witdly 
spread was the feeling in favour of the change of system (in 1833), that of a 
most extended acquaintance I had through the country in every station of life, 
from the highest downwards, of every profession and calling, I should be 
puzzled now to point out a single male or female who was a Carlist.” 

We have a striking verification of this testimony from Don 
Carlos himself; he has found that Absolutism is no longer, even 
in Biscay, a good gathering cry, and he has attempted to revive 
his waning popularity by the promise of a Constitution ! 

We have no fear, therefore, of the success of the Carlists; our 
fear is of a prolonged civil war, growing disorganization in the 
country, and such a dispersion of all the elements of peaceful 
society as shall render a stable government for many years to 
come an impossibility in the Peninsula. It is to prevent these 
evils, that we invoke the early interference of England and 
France, for a peaceful termination of the struggle. 

General Shaw’s Memoirs have reached us as this article was 
going through the press. Restricted as we are in space and in 
time, it is impossible to bestow on them more than a few cursory 
observations. His letters, published as they were written, may 
be taken as the testimeny of a witness favourable to General 
Evans ; and their evidence fully confirms our opinion that though 
a gallant soldier, the commander of the British Legion is deficient 
in foresight, in energy, and in prudence ; that, in short, he wants 
the qualities necessary to ensure a successful campaign—a far 
different thing from a successful battle. He left England without 
having appreciated the difficulties of the position he was to 
occupy. ike our Ministers in the late war, he seems to have 
placed implicit confidence in Spanish boasts ; and if he escaped 
such a calamity asthe retreat to Corunna, it must be attributed 
rather to the stupidity of the Carlists than to the merits of the 
Christinos or their auxiliaries. Accustomed to have ‘“ great 
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means at their command,” engineering in a small way was not 
much to the taste of the British officers, and they neglected what 
Don Pedro used to call “ substitutions,” which, however de- 
spicable in the eyes of a martinet, must cver be of importance 
in desultory warfare. Notwithstanding the “ voluminous staff’ 
appointed by the Commander-in-Chief, there was from the begin- 
ning a confusion and want of system which would have been 
ruinous, if the Legionaries had not proved themselves superior in 
character and conduct to the regular British troops in the retreat 
from Burgos. One instance of the dangerous unsteadiness at 
head-quarters must be noticed : 


“ While at Velorado a circumstance occurred which gave me a great deal 
of uneasiness, and which was the cause, perhaps, more than any other circum- 
stance, of interfering with discipline, because it hurt that respect for the 
‘ dignity of office,” without which no subordination can exist. On the 25th 
of November I got an official letter from the Adjutant-General, finishing, 
‘ Sergeant-Major Dwyer, 4th Regiment, having been promoted to the rank of 
acting Adjutant and Ensign in the 7th Regiment, you will please to order 
him into head-quarters, and to report Itimself at this office with as little de- 
lay as possible.’ On getting this letter I instantly sent for Dwyer to my quar- 
ters, ordered him, to his astonishment, to cut off his stripes as sergeant- 
major, then took him by the hand and wished him joy, and regretted that I 
could not ask him to dine with me, as he must start for Briviesca immediately. 
—He was of course proud and gratified, and away he went. His situation in 
the 4th Regiment was immediately filled up; and, two days afterwards, he 
came into my quarters weeping, to say he was sent back to his regiment as a 
sergeant, and that he was ashamed to show his face among his old comrades 
after such adisgrace. He seemed, as far as I had been able to judge, a good 
soldier ; and, to prove that I had nothing to do with this, I read to him his 
official appointment, and advised him to take his disappointment, as I had 
done about the generalship, and all would be right. But, no; I saw his 
spirit was broken.* 


The best criticism on the proceedings of the Legion and its 
commander is a prophecy ; it is contained in a letter from Colonel 
W. Napier, the fearless author of the ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War,’ addressed to General Shaw’s brother, and dated Bath, 
28th September, 1835: 


“ What you say of Evans's situation does not surprise me. I have always 
looked to Spanish hospitals as the ultimate bivouac of his auxiliaries. While 
Evans remains in towns near the sea coast, and the enemy will face him 
in the field, I have little doubt that he will get the best of this squabble as 
soor: as his men are disciplined. He is bold and prompt ; though I do not 
much approve of his ensconcing himself in Bilbao, which I told him before 
he went, he would find a bad position. He should rather keep to St Sebas- 
tian, and move to the French frontier, from whence he can, if he has money, 
get his supplies cheaply and securely, and yet operate upon the rear of the 





* Dwyer afterwards deserted near to Vittoria, taking with him eleven of the 
Grenadiers of the 4th regiment fully equipped and armed, and became an officer of 
Don Carlos, and was very active and successful in getting more of the Legion to 
follow him. 
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Carlists ; for instance, I would rather have made a forced march from St Se- 
bastian by Mondragon upon Durango, and so have fallen from the high ground 
upon the rear of the Carlists, than have moved out of Bilbao to meet them 
from the low ground. I suppose, however, his men are still too much of a 
mob to try such a march. hat he will do when he has to take the field 
permanently [ cannot conceive. 

“Ten thousand men are an army ; an army to move must have mules and 
convoys ; will the Spaniards, who cannot pay their own men, pay his? Then 
will come the disputes and jealousies of his Spanish generals. Nous verrons! 

“T remain, dear Sir, &c. 
“'W. Napier.” 


We have no wish, even if we had time, to enter into all 
the details of mismanagement described by General Shaw ; the be- 
setting sin of the expedition was an obstinate adherence to Bri- 
tish regulation, which the peculiar nature of the Spanish service 
rendered wholly inapplicable. Money, munitions of war, means 
of transport, were not to be had when the moment arrived that 
rendered them all necessary ; while general orders, issued as if in 
mockery, prescribed the most minute regulations respecting food 
and sleep, when each man had nothing buthis length of damp earth 
or handsomely cut stone for his bed, and the heartiest curses of the 
commissariat for his supper. In short, too many officers went out 
as if they were only going “ to play at soldiery,” and when they 
discovered the difference between mimic display and stern realities, 
they were found wanting in the qualities of manly endurance 
which their position so peremptorily required. 

T. E. 
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UR readers will not, we imagine, be surprised at finding that 

the general popularity acquired by the “ Pickwick Papers,” in- 
duces us to enter upon a criticism of their author, more serious than 
is generally accorded to the anonymous writers of productions 
oe to the world in so very fugitive a form as that in which 
the whole of them have appeared. ‘That popularity is so exten- 
sive, that it would be impossible to give an accurate idea either 
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of the most remarkable writers of the day, or of the taste of the 
reading public of this country, without noticing works which have 
perhaps elicited more general and warmer admiration than any 
works of fiction which have been published for several years past. 
It must be observed, too, that this great reputation has been 
acquired without the aid of any interest excited by the personal 
notoriety of the author. It has been established under a ficti- 
tious designation so constantly used, and now rendered so 
widely known, that we fear we should perplex our readers by 
the unexplained use of his real name. Like ‘* Blind Melengenes, 
since Homer named,” he has obscured his own proper designa- 
tion by the brilliancy which has settled on an assumed appellation. 
Indeed he has, in another respect, very nearly shared the lot of 
Homer: for, as the obscurity which rests around the personal 
history of the father of poetry has led various critics to doubt of 
the existence of any such person as Homer, and to attribute 
what they call the Homeric Poems to various bards, so the 
various excellencies of the style of ‘“‘ Boz” have been by many 
considered too numerous to be combined in one individual, and 
different pens have been supposed to contribute to the store 
published under the one common anonymous designation. But 
the world may now feel at rest as to both the personality and 
the unity of ‘‘ Boz.’ Mr Charles Dickens is the acknowledged 
author of these works; and in connecting the writings of 
** Boz,” henceforth, with the person and name of this gentleman, 
the public may have the additional happiness of knowing that 
the youth of the writer gives reason to expect both a greater 
degree of excellence from his maturer labours, and also a long 
supply of amusement from their continuance. 

It is not our purpose to furnish our readers with a minute ana- 
lysis or copious samples of these works. ‘Their merits are of a 
kind that easily excite publie attention; and, as the public 
has, with respect to the last and most popular of them, the “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” been able to gratify its curiosity at the rate 
of a shilling a month, the number of Mr Dickens’s readers has 
been exceedingly large. From twenty-five to thirty thousand 
copies is, we are assured, the number sold of each of the later parts ; 
and as Pickwick” is a book which a large number borrow, and 
probably a large number are induced by their literary ardour to 
steal, we may, without entering into any minute statistical calcula- 
tion of the total amount of readers, assume that very few persons 
will take up this Review who have not already perused the ori- 
ginal., The more remarkable points are so widely known and 
so deeply impressed on most memories, that it would be useless 
to take up our space with repeating them. We pangaen, on 
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this occasion, rather to direct the attention of our readers to the 
eee qualities of Mr Dickens’s style; and to investigate the 
oundation of a popularity extraordinary on account of its sudden 
growth, its vast extent, and the recognition which it has received 
from persons of the most refined taste, as well as from the great 
mass of the reading public. 

It is not, indeed, difficult to discover or to enumerate the causes 
of this popularity. "The merits of Mr Dickens, though great, are 
not very varied; and the range of his subjects has not been large. 
The qualities for which every body reads and admires him are 
his humour and wit: and it is well known that he has delighted 
to employ these powers mostly in describing and commenting on 
the comic peculiarities of the lower orders of Englishmen. In- 
deed, the class which has been the peculiar object of his attention 
is even more limited. It is easy to see that his observations have 
beer mainly confined to London; that he has minutely observed 
and most felicitously caught the peculiarities of every class in this 
great city and its suburbs, from the tradesman down to the cab- 
man or the cad: that he is intimately acquainted with all those 
classes whom a resident in London gets acquainted with in tra- 
velling by coaches, or at inns: but that, though he has sometimes 
described country life, and sometimes portrayed members of the 
higher classes, it is not among either of these that his muse 
finds its favourite subjects. He is the literary ‘Teniers of the 
metropolis; and he paints the humours of the lower orders of 
London with all the exactness and all the comic effect with 
which his prototype has handed down to us the comic peculia- 
rities of the Dutch boors of his time. Mr Dickens is not the first 
who has perceived the vast fund afforded for comic description 
by this large class of human beings. A taste for depicting their 
manners and humour has long been’gaining ground in our lighter 
literature. Mr Dickens has the merit of having done, on a larger 
scale, and with far more striking effect, what many before him 
have laboured to do. ‘ 

We are not surprised that Mr Dickens has been frequently 
classed with a writer who has exhibited a good deal of comic 
power in depicting the same class of persons and circumstances. 
We mean Mr Theodore Hook,—for by that name, we believe, 
we may speak of the now almost openly acknowledged author of 
** Sayings and Doings.” But, beyond the similarity of subjects, 
and the mere general comic tone, it appears to us, that there is 
little in common between the two. While we acknowledge the 
pleasure which we have occasionally derived from Theodore 
Hook’s writings, we cannot place him by any means on a level 
with * Boz.” The latter stands to him in the relation of the 
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writer of pet comedy to one of broad farce. In his writings tiere 
is none of that constant straining after the ludicrous, which wearies 
us in Mr Hook’s writings. Even when they describe the same 
things, the style of “ Boz’ always presents a contrast of remarkable 
simplicity and truth to nature: the humour is always less broad, 
and more easy: there is an abundance of wit, of which the other 
gives no proof: there is an absence of exaggeration, of coarseness, 
and of effort, and a constant indication of a kindly and refined 
feeling, which we seek in vain in the writer with whom we are 
contrasting him. 

Our readers will, perhaps, be somewhat surprised when we 
mention Washington Irving as the writer, to the character of 
whose mind we find the greatest resemblance in “ Boz.” It is true, 
that they differ very greatly as to the subjects which they delight 
to treat. Washington Irving does not confine himself to depict- 
ing one particular class; and though, undoubtedly, his richest 
vein is in comie description, he exhibits an excellence in other 
styles, in which “ Boz” has either made no efforts, or has attained 
only an inferior success. ‘The latter wants the refinement of 
Washington Irving: he has clearly not had the advantage of his 
extensive reading, or, like him, improved his taste and style by 
catching the spirit of the best models of the literature of various 
ages and countries. But the two resemble each other in the 
most distinctive peculiarities of their minds. Both are endowed 
with the same remarkable susceptibility to impressions of what is 
passing around them; both seem to have the same power of de- 
tecting the ludicrous; and both have the same power of minute, 
accurate, and, at the same time, comic description. ‘The field of 
‘* Boz” is the most limited ; he is the Washington Irving of Eng- 
lish low life ; and as his observation appears to have been confined 
to that department, his knowledge of it appears to be more copious, 
and his descriptions of it, while more varied and ample, are not 
quite so completely finished as some of the few given by Irving. In 
the writings of “ Boz” there are fifty scenes in the style of the 
“ Stout Gentleman,” and exhibiting most of the excellencies of 
that most admirable comic sketch; but there is not one which we 
cali procure quite equal to it. But it is not merely in humorous 
description that “ Boz” appears to us to resemble Washington Ir- 
ving. His narrative constantly reminds us of the light and grace- 
ful manuer in which that admirable writer contrives to interest 
his reader, even in telling the simplest story. Like him, he in- 
tersperses his humour with wit, and his descriptions and narration 
with much fine and just observations. He has the same fondness 
for old-fashioned feelings and customs: and delights us with indi- 
cations of the same honest, kindly, and unaffected disposition. 
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It is not in the “ Sketches” by Boz that we should recommend 
our readers to look for the strongest and most favourable points of 
resemblance to the ‘“ Sketch Book,” and * Bracebridge Hall.” 
These Sketches have certainly very great merit; they exhibit, in 
the greatest abundance, the wit, the humour, and the power of 
describing the every-day life and every-day people that he 
professes to portray, which we have mentioned as the most re- 
markable characteristics of the author. There is hardly one of 
the papers in these three volumes which will not 4 oped 
please. But excellent as they are, they are rather too like one 
another; the same kind of objects are described in each, in much 
the same tone and same manner; and the effect of the entire 
volumes is, therefore, somewhat monotonous. Where the field 
of observation is limited to one class of subjects, however large, 
mere descriptive sketches are sure to resemble each other too 
much; and incident and narrative are required, to vary and sus- 
tain the interest. 

In the “ Pickwick Papers” the author has avoided this fault, 
which, indeed, in the case of the “ Sketches,” is to be attributed 
not to any errorof his own judgment so much as to the cireum- 
stance of their having been originally published at different times 
in newspapers and other periodicals, and subsequently collected 
into their present form. ‘The “ Pickwick Papers” form a con- 
tinuous narrative. ‘They consist of the adventures of a good old 
gentleman of the name of Pickwick, sent forth on his travels 
over England, by a club, called the “ Pickwick Club,” and accom- 
panied by other members of that club, who travel under his 
guidance and authority. The machinery of the club gives the 
author an opportunity for an admirable burlesque of parliamentary 
debating in the opening scene of the work : but the incidents 
subsequently follow one another without any reference to it. 
The motions of Mr Pickwick and his followers are influenced by 
various causes springing in the most natural manner out of the 
successive incidents of their history. ‘The club serves merely to 
set the party in motion at first; and an agency so improbable 
seems at present quite needless for so simple a purpose, and 
rather mars the very natural effect of the remainder of the nar- 
rative. 

Nor, indeed, do the characters serve any much more important 
purpose than that of connecting the various incidents by the link 
of their personal identity. The author does not appear to excel 
so much in drawing characters as in describing and narratin 
incidents. Little traits of conduct he hits off with the same 
felicity with which he describes any other incidents: the more 
obvious peculiarities of mind and person he describes with his 
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usual accuracy and humour. But he does not appear to appre- 
ciate the minute shades of character ; and, above all, he shews 
no very peculiar skill in developing character in action. Most 
of his personages are so common-place, and so vaguely drawn, 
that they can hardly be said to have any character at all. Mr 
Pickwick is a mere impersonation of simplicity aid goodness : 
the amorous Mr Tupman and the poetic Mr Snodgrass are non- 
entities, occasionally made to do or say what any body might do or 
say quite asappropriately. ‘There is something more peculiar in 
the Cockney pretender to sporting skill, Mr Winkle; but the 
character is not new, and certainly not matter of difficulty. Mr 
Wardle is an honest, bluff, hearty, old specimen of the class of 
small country-gentlemen: but he has merely the vague general 
characteristics of a class, and no peculiar personal character. 
Even the two Wellets, by far the most amusing personages in 
the work, are admirable representatives of classes, but have 
hardly any individuality. Admirable representatives they cer- 
tainly are,—the father of the old broad-brimmed, great-coated, 
many-waistcoated, red-faced race of stage-coachmen,—the son 
of the shrewd, impudent, but really honest and good-hearted 
kind of low humorists, who are not unfrequently to be met with 
among the lower orders of London. Both admirably exhibit the 
common qualities of the class: both speak the exact language, and 
use the cant tone of the class. ‘Their only fault, in this respect, 
is, that the author has thrown too ideal a perfection into them: 
and that, instead of drawing his coachman and ostler, after the 
fashion of Euripides, exactly as they are, he has followed the 
plan ascribed to Sophocles, of depicting them rather as they 
ought to be. But these characters fail as delineations of indt- 
viduals. ‘They differ from other classes, but not from each other 
There are hardly any of the speeches of either which might not 
be transferred to the other, and come just as eppeupauanl from 
his mouth. Some of the characters are positive caricatures, having 
no typeinnature. Such is the fat boy; and such, particularly, is 
Mr Jingle, an impudent, swindling stroller, who is repre- 
sented as never speaking a connected sentence, but stringing 
together mere disjointed phrases, generally without verbs, after 
afashion which we frequently find in use on the modern stage, 
but in which we do not recollect, in the whole course of our expe- 
rience of real life, ever to have heard the English language 
butchered so by any adult being. On the whole, we should say 
that the best specimen of the author’s power of drawing character 
is that of Mr Pott, the self-important, inflated, hen-pecked 
Editor of the country newspaper. In the delineation of charac- 
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ters “ Boz” displays all the qualities which constitute his merits, — 
that susceptibility to striking external impressions, and that power 
of conveying the effect of them to his reader, which render his 
descriptions of visible objects, and scenes, and evertts, so admi- 
rable. The striking outlines of character,—the peculiarities of 
manner, which mark the different classes of society, he seizes 
with exquisite shrewdness, and depicts with perfect accuracy. 
He can give, with striking effect, the outlines of a human being, 
but does not fill in the details so as to give us the exact portrait of 
an individual. But itis not fair to expect, fromso young and so 
rapid a writer, that power of entering into the nicer varieties of 
character, and of bringing them out in a consistent course of 
action, which is acquired even by genius only, after much patient 
and profound observation, a long experience of the world, anda 
sreat practice in the arts of literary composition. We dwell on 

is defect in Mr Dickens’s style, not because we think that he 
wants the powers of mind requisite for enabling him to supply it ; 
but because we would especially point out to him the necessity 
for perfecting his powers, in order to put him in possession of 
one of the highest and most difficult qualifications of a great 
novelist. 

But the species of power in which we consider this author de- 
ficient is one which is rarely exhibited by any man so young, 
and one which the display of so much natural talent at his present 
age justifies us in ~ ee that time and experience will enable 
him to acquire. {The powers which give the great charm to his 
works are those of narration and description.) Without putting 
his actual productions on a level with those of Washington Irving, 
we have already mentioned the resemblance which appears to us 
to exist between their modes of telling the story. In the variety, 
indeed, of his incidents, and in the art with which they are con- 
nected together, ** Boz” displays merits, which no work of Irving’s 
is sufficiently long to exhibit to the same extent: and the simi- 
larity appears rather to consist in their both possessing the same 
light, buoyant, graceful manner of telling the story. We have 
no evidence as to our author’s power of conceiving a long and in- 
tricate plot,and working it out with perfect consistency.- The inci- 
dents of the** Pickwick Papers” are apparently put together without 
any general plan or definite end in view: but all the merits which 
can be displayed, in presenting them under such circumstances, 
are displayed. “The reader is led from one incident to another in 
a manner so probable and so easy, that their variety excites inte- 
rest without in any way startling, or raising a feeling of incon-, 
gruity. ‘ And each separate scene is portrayed with that vigour, 
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that freshness, and that perfect truth and simplicity of descrip- 
tion, in which this author has attained the highest and most 
peculiar degree of excellence. 

#The genius of “ Boz” is, however, essentially comic; and his 
taste seems to be chiefly directed to observing and depicting that 
which is ludicrous in nature.) It is true that he has a vein of 
tragedy as well as of comedy, and indulges, both in his ‘‘ Sketches” 
and in his Pickwick Papers,” in many scenes and tales of a pa- 
thetic nature. But his attempts of this kind appear less in ac- 
cordance with his general disposition, however consonant they 
may be to his momentary inclination. His pathetic descriptions 
seem to us very frequently to want that truth which so strikingly 
characterizes those of a humorous kind: they are frequently 
strained and artificial, and seem to have been copied from books 
rather than from nature. Even where he evidently draws from 
reality, and his wonderful descriptive power enables him to draw 
faithfully, his taste does not direct him to select his subjects with 
judgment. Many of his pathetic sketches are simply painful ; 
he describes accurately, but he describes what we would rather 
not have described at all; and instead of working on our minds 
by images ofa sublime, or of a tender nature, he produces an im- 
pression of mere horror. Some of these Sketches, which inci- 
dently describe scenes of suffering, or scenes which are neither 
comic nor tragic, have great merit. But the pathetic tales, 
especially those with which the “ Pickwick Papers” are inter- 
=— appear to us to be generally complete failures. Even in 
these, however, mere scenes of every-day domestic suffering 
are most powerfully painted. ‘The description of the poor young 
lady visiting her husband in the Marshalsea prison, the death of 
her child, and then her own death, are most touching. But the 
rest of the tale is improbable, and revoltingly painful. In this re- 
spect these tales present a remarkable contrast to the comic 
stories which (unhappily not in equal number) are inserted in the 
work. ‘There is a comic tale of supernatural agency, tuld by a 
bagman,—the story of ‘Tom Smart—which appears to us to be 
one of the very best of the kind that we have ever read; and 
which reflect the best traits of the style and fancy of W ashington 
Irving in the very species of composition, in which he most 
eminently excels. 

The same differencestrikes us as existing, to a striking ea. oN he- 
tween this author’s descriptions of particular spots and local scenes. 
The descriptions of beautiful and natural striking scenery, which he 
seems to have sometimes prepared with a good deal of labour,though 
not particularly faulty, have no great merit. ‘Those, on the 
contrary, of a familiar and rather ludicrous nature, appear to have 
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impressed themselves most forcibly on his senses. In his rural 
scenes he is rather tame; but he is inimitable in his description 
of inns, of booking-offices, and of attorneys’ chambers. 

His excellence appears indeed to lie in describing just what 
everybody sees every day. Almost the first scene in the “ Pickwick 
Papers” is the taking a cab; and the whole process, from the calling 
* cab,” and the waterman’s answer of ** Here you are, Sir,” and 
his ery of ‘* fust cab,” down to the jumping out, and the conse- 
quent dispute with the driver, is brought before our eyes with a 
minute_aceuracy, which elevates this simple and ordinary process 
into a matter of interest. There are three journies on the tops of 
coaches, one in a fine summer’s day, another at Christmas, 
another to Bath in February, so admirably brought before our 
eyes, that we could almost fancy we had performed each. A 
pot-boy delivering a message furnishes the materials of another 
exquisite scene. Perhaps the most interesting of these passages, 
made out of very common-place materials, is that of the chase in 
chaises, which Mr Pickwick undertakes in pursuit of Jingle, and 
the subsequent overturn. 

We have mentioned these as very simple descriptions of every- 
day occurrences, remarkable rather for the extraordinary fidelity 
and liveliness of the description, than for any comic humour em- 
bodied in them. And though we object to the efforts which our 
author occasionally makes to be particularly sublime or touch- 
ing, we find much to admire in many descriptions of ordinary 
domestic life, presenting images of by no means, a ludicrous 
nature, but exciting good and often tender feelings. {He seems to 
delight in portraying scenes of quiet and happy domestic life, and 
executes them with great success.) His ‘“ Christmas,” in the 
“ Sketches,” is true and pleasing ; but his description in “ Pick- 
wick,” of the merry way in which the same season is passed at his 
old country-gentleman’s at Manor Farm, is still more effective. 
The serious rubber at whist—the noisy pool at Pope Joan—the 
Christmas games—the dancing, and the kissing under the 
misletoe ;—and above all, the skating and sliding, are described 
so vividly, and at the same time with such hearty feeling, as not 
only to raise up before us the images, but to induce us to regard 
them with the peculiar feelings of the season. ‘The old lady, with 
her deafness, and crossness, and affectation of thinking that 
nobody cares for her, is as good a sketch in one wayas the pretty 
young lady, “* with fur round the top of her boots,” is in another. 
‘There is, indeed, a due quantity of love-making, and very pretty, 
innocent, unaffected love-making it is, without any exaggeration, 
or any of that coarseness, which is sometimes employed as a means 
of uniting love and comedy. Even in the ridiculous loves of Mr 
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Tupman and the spinster aunt, the author has avoided this fault ; 
nor has he fallen into it in the yet more tender passages which he 
records as having taken place between Mr Samuel Weller and 
the pretty housemaid, in which, to be sure, just as much kissing is 
described as would, in all probability, actually occur in the 
course of a flirtation between parties in that station. 

(But the powers of our author are still more fully displayed 
in the more lengthened descriptions of scenes of rather a peculiar, 
but still sufficiently familiar Kind. Such are the ball at Roches- 
ter, and the consequent incipient duel between Mr Winkle and 
the choleric Dr Slammer,—the Review, and Mr Pickwick’s 
chase after his hat,—the various scenes of the Election at 
Eatanswill,—the Cricket-match between the rival parishes in 
Kent,—the lion-loving Mrs Leo Hunter’s breakfast, — and, 
above all, the inimitable trial in the Common Pleas of the great 
cause of Bardell v. Pickwick. Never, indeed, were the absur- 
dities of British Themis portrayed with greater discrimination 
and force: and, if the cause of truth is ever—as, with the Roman 
satirist, we would hope is the case—to be aided by exciting a 
smile, we may almost trust that some good may be done by the 
hardly exaggerated picture of the choleric and incompetent Mr 
Justice Stareleigh, and of the vehement absurdity of Sergeant 
Buzfuz. ‘The bullying of Mr Winkle and the other wit- 
nesses, and the consequent perversion of truth and justice, 
place in a strikingly ludicrous, but, at the same time, in no exag- 
— point of view, the absurd and odious effects of the 
“nglish law of evidence, and its practice. Nor are the subordi- 
nate tribunals, and the provincial administration of the laws of 
England, neglected by our author. The scene at Mr Nupkins’s, 
the mayor of Ipswich, looks somewhat like caricature : but it is, 
at any rate, but a slight exaggeration of the follies and injustice 
of the Great Unpaid. 

It is, indeed, the great merit of our author, that even when his; 
Sketches pass into caricature, the resemblance is preserved, in 
spite of the distortion necessary to produce the intended effect | 
and his very exaggerations have an air of nature and probability. 
Among such scenes as these we would mention with particular 
approbation Mrs Pott’s quarrel with her husband, in which the 
manoeuvres of domestic tyranny are detailed with very consi- 
derable skill. So, also, some of Sam Weller’s adventures,—such 
as his writing the Valentine, and first meeting with his father. 
Mr Winkle’s feats afford a fund of amusement of the same 
kind,—particularly his opening the street-door in his dressing- 
gown, ona windy night, getting it suddenly shut behind him, 
and, in his horror of exposure to the eyes of persons passing 
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through the streets, taking refuge in the chair with Mrs Dowler: 
as well as his awkward attempts to pass off for a sportsman, and 
the perils to which he exposes Mr Pickwick and his other sport- 
ing companions. But footmen and saints elicit the happiest 
efforts of ‘ Boz’s’ satirical vein. ‘The insolent folly of the former 
most odious class of his Majesty’s subjects is well hit off, both in 
the account of the dinner in Mr Nupkins’s kitchen, and in the 
more minute description of the “swarry” of the “ select com- 
pany” of Bath footmen. But the insolence and hypocrisy of 
those who assume the name of “ saint,” are justly considered 
by “ Boz” as fit subjects for his most severe and systematic satire. 
The elder Mr Weller has the misfortune to be wedded, ex 
secondes noces, to a lady, who falls under the influence of a 
couple of canting persons, designated, according to their own 
figurative style, as the shepherd, and deputy-shepherd. Old 
Weller details to his son the steps which were taken to convert 
him, by conducting him toa great tea-drinking, and the unfortu- 
nate result in his knocking down the ‘ shepherd” for calling 
him a “ vessel of wrath.” He narrates also how the shepherd 
manages to make the females of his flock supply his temporal 
wants ; how, when his water had been cut off in consequence of 
his not paying his water-rate, he goes down to chapel, “ gives 
out as he’s a persecuted saint, and says he hopes the heart of 
the turn-cock as cut the water off, ’Il be softened, and turned in 
the right way; but he rayther thinks he’s booked for something 
uncomfortable :” and how, in consequence, the women make an 
ample collection to supply him. We are told how he is held in 
horror by the pious, because he refused to subscribe for the pur- 
pose of supplying the infant negroes in the West Indies with 
*¢ flannel waistcoats and moral pocket handkerchiefs ;” and 
actually styled the infant negroes “little humbugs.” ‘The old 

entleman's recipe for the disease of sanctity is novel, and appears 
Fikely to be effectual: and we should very much like to see it 
tried on some of our High Churchmen. “If I’d my vay, Samivel, 
I'd just stick some o’ these here lazy shepherds behind a heavy 
wheelbarrow, and run ’em up and down a fourteen-inch-wide 
plank all day. ‘That ’ud shake the nonsense out of ’em, if any- 
think vould.” A just retribution is, however, in store for the 
canting intruder who disturbs Mr Weller’s domestic peace. A 
second tea-drinking scene is exhibited, in which the two Wellers 
assist at the monthly meeting of the ‘ Brick-lane Branch of the 
United Grand Junction Ebenezer ‘Temperance Association ;” 
and the deputy-shepherd, having been previously plied with liquor 
by two friends of the elder Weller, enters in a state of pene, 
intoxication, quarrels with the meeting, knocks down the orator, 
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and, after throwing the whole meeting into confusion, is properly 
thrashed by old Weller, and finally sent off to the station- 
house. 

These scenes, however broad, and however low the life which 
they represent, are really free from coarseness, and from all 
offensive vulgarity. At the same time some few parts of the 
work describe a vulgar kind of life, of which the coarseness is 
not redeemed by sufficient humour. We do not like many of 
the scenes in which the young medical students figure: though 
even these characters amused us on the last occasion, in which 
they have been introduced, by their account of the tricks by 
which they hope to get on in their profession. 

The most remarkable of the qualities of Boz certainly is his 
humour. But he displays also much and very fine wit. He not 
only exhibits in action the follies and absurdities of human beings, 
but intersperses his narrative with remarks on men and things 
characterised by great point and shrewdness. Without pretend- 
ing to draw very exactly the a distinction mums 
wit and humour, we shall only direct the attention of the reader 
to some passages in which, even amid the pervading humour of 
the narrative, very admirable traits of the former quality are 
conspicuous. 

Tor instance, there is a satire on ghost-stories, which conveys 
a very shrewd and sound truth in a most forcible manner. A 
young man in chambers in the ‘Temple is visited by a ghost, 
who winds up a long statement of his care with a notice to the 
living tenant to quit :— 

“<Tfyou insist upon making your appearance here,” said the tenant, 
who had time to collect his presence of mind during this prosy statement 
of the ghost’s—‘ I shall give up possession with the greatest pleasure ; 
but 1 should like to ask you one question, if you will allow me.’ ‘ Say, 
on,’ said the apparition, sternly. * Well,’ said the tenant, ‘I don’t apply 
the observation personally to you, because it is equally applicable to all 
the ghosts I ever heard of ; but it does appear to me somewhat incon- 
sistent, that when you have an opportunity of visiting the fairest spots of 
earth—for I suppose space is nothing to you—you should always re- 
turn exactly to the very places where you have been most miserable.’ 
‘ Egad, that’s very true; I never thought of that before,’ said the ghost. 
‘ You see, Sir,’ pursued the tenant, ‘ this is a very uncomfortable room. 
From the appearance of that press, I should be disposed to say that it is 
not wholly free from bugs; and I really think you might find much 
more comfortable quarters: to say nothing of the climate of London, 
which is extremely disagreeable.’ ‘ You are very right, Sir,’ said the. 
ghost, politely, ‘it never struck me till now; I'll try change of air 
directly’—and, in fact, he began to vanish. as he spoke: his legs, indeed, 
had quite disappeared. ‘ And if, Sir,’ said the tenant, calling after him, 
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‘if you would have the goodness to suggest to the other ladies and 
gentlemen who are now engaged in haunting old empty houses, that they 
might be much more comfortable elsewhere, you will confer a very great 
benefit on society.’ ‘ I will,’ replied the ghost; ‘ we must be dull fellows 
—very dull fellows, indeed; I can’t imagine how we can have been so 
stupid.’ With these words, the spirit disappeared; and what is rather 
remarkable, he never came back again.” 


As a passage peculiarly illustrative of the combination of wit 
and humour, we should mention the conversation which Mr Pick- 
wick and Weller overhear in the attorney’s office :— 


“* Mr Dodson or Mr Fogg at home, Sir?’ inquired Mr Pickwick, 
gently advancing, hat in hand, towards the partition. 

“ «Mr Dodson ain’t at home, and Mr Fogg’s particularly engaged,’ 
replied the voice ; and at the same time the head to which the voice 
belonged, with a pen behind its ear, looked over the partition, and at 
Mr Pickwick. 

It was a ragged head, the sandy hair of which, scrupulously parted 
on one side, and flattened down with pomatum, was twisted into little 
semi-circular tails round a flat face ornamented with a pair of small eyes, 
and garnished with a very dirty shirt-collar, and a rusty black stock. 

“ * Mr Dodson ain't at home, and Mr Fogg’s particularly engaged,’ 
said the man to whom the head belonged. 

“ ¢ When will Mr Dodson be back, Sir?’ inquired Mr Pickwick. 

“ ¢ Can't say.’ 

“ «Will it be long before Mr Fogg is disengaged, Sir ?’ 

* ¢ Don’t know.’ 

Here the man proceeded to mend his pen with great deliberation, 
while another clerk, who was mixing a Seidlitz powder, under cover of 
the lid of his desk, laughed approvingly. 

“«T think I'll wait,’ said Mr Pickwick. There was no reply; so 
Mr Pickwick sat down unbidden, and listened to the loud ticking of the 
clock aud the murmured conversation of the clerks. 

“ * That was a game, wasn’t it?” said one of the gentlemen, in a brown 
coat and brass buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers, at the conclusion of 
some inaudible relation of his previous evening's adventures. 

* ¢ Devilish good—devilish good,’ said the Seidlitz-powder man. 

“ ¢ Tom Cummins was in the chair,’ said the man with the brown coat ; 
‘ It was half-past four when I got to Somers Town, and then I was so 
precious drunk, that I couldn’t find the place where the latch-key went 
im, and was obliged to knock up the old ‘ooman. I say, I wonder 
what old Fogg ‘ud say, if he knew it. I should get the sack, I 
s"pose—eh ?” 

At this humorous notion, all the clerks laughed in concert. 

“ ¢ There was such a game with Fogg here, this mornin’,’ said the man 
in the brown coat, ‘ while Jack was up stairs sorting the papers, and 
you two were gone to the stamp-office. Fogg was down here openin 
the letters, when that chap as we issued the writ against at Camberwell 
you know, came in—what’s his name again 7’ 
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“ ¢ Ramsey,’ said the clerk who had spoken to Mr Pickwick. 

“<« Ah, Ramsey—a precious seedy-looking customer. ‘ Well, Sir,’ 
says old Fogg, looking at him very fieree—you know his way—‘ well, 
Sir, have you come to settle?’ ‘ Yes, I have, Sir,’ said Ramsey, put- 
ting his hand in his pocket, and bringing out the money, ‘ the debt’s 
two pound ten, and the costs three pound five, and here it is, Sir ;’ and 
he sighed like bricks, as he lugged out the money, done up in a bit of 
blotting-paper. Old Fogg looked first at the money, and then at him, 
and then he coughed in his rum way, so that I knew something was 
coming. * You don’t know there’s a declaration filed, which increases 
the costs materially, I suppose?” said Fogg. ‘ You don’t say that, Sir,’ 
said Ramsey, starting back; ‘the time was only out, last night, Sir’. 
‘I do say it, though,’ said Fogg, ‘ my clerk’s just gone to file it. 
Hasn't Mr Jackson gone to file that declaration in Bullman and 
Ramsey, Mr Wicks?’ Of course I said, ves, and then Fogg coughed 
again, and looked at Ramsey. ‘ My God!’ said Ramsey ; ‘and here 
have I nearly driven myself mad, scraping this money together, and all 
to no purpose.’ ‘ None at all,’ said Fogg, coolly ; ‘ so you had better 
go back and scrape some more together, and bring it here in time.’ 
‘I can’t get it, by God,’ said Ramsey, striking the desk with his fist. 
‘Don't bully me, Sir,’ said Fogg, getting into a passion on purpose. 
‘I am not bullying you, Sir,’ said Ramsey. ‘ You are,’ said Fogg; 
‘ get out, Sir; get out of this office, Sir, and come back, Sir, when you 
know how to behave yourself.’ Well, Ramsey tried to speak, but Fogg 
wouldn’t let him, so he put the money in his pocket, and sneaked out. 
The door was scarcely shut, when old Fogg turned round to me, with a 
sweet smile on his face, and drew the declaration out of his coat pocket. 
‘ Here, Wicks,’ says Fogg, ‘ take a cab, and go down to the Temple 
as quick as you can, and file that. The costs are quite safe, for he’s a 
steady man with a large family, at a salary of five-and-twenty shillings 
a week, and if he gives us a warrant of attorney, as he must in the end, 
I know his employers will see it paid ; so we may as well get all we can 
out of him, Mr Wicks; it’s a Christian act to do it, Mr Wicks, for 
with his large family and small income, he'll be all the better for a good 
lesson against getting into debt,—won't he, Mr Wicks, won’t he ?— 
and he smiled so good-naturedly as he went away, that it was delightful 
to see him. He is a capital man of business,’ said Wicks, in a tone of 
the deepest admiration, ‘ capital, isn’t he ?’ 

“The other three cordially subscribed to this opinion, and the anecdote 
afforded the most unlimited satisfaction.” 

The first meeting between the two Wellers,—and Count 
Fenaltall’s exquisite misapprehension of all the information which 
he collects at Mrs Leo Hunter’s, for his book on England. Some- 
times a fine satirical thought is hit off in a very brief description. 
Such are Mr Nupkins’s terrors at the thought of a private inter- 
view. ‘ He was a public man; and lhe pedik pale as he 
thought of Julius Cesar and Mr Perceval.” An arbour is 
described as “ a bower, with honey-suckle, jessamine, and creep- 
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ing plants, — one of those sweet retreats, which humane men 
erect for the accommodation of spiders.” 

But the great wits of the work are the two Wellers. Their 
chief display of this quality is through the medium of those 
imaginary speeches wherewith, after the fashion of Cockney 
wags, they illustrate the rather high-flown phrases which they 
sometimes introduce into their conversation. ‘These illustrations 
are always introdaced with “ as the man said;” and then “ the 
man” is represented as having used the phrase under peculiarly 
inappropriate and ridiculous circumstances. Boz is very fond of 
introducing such illustrations: and he has the merit of doing so 
in the most witty manner, and conveying very fine satire through 
the medium of the most unexpected contrasts. Sometimes, per- 
haps, these sayings are too refined for the class of persons from 
whom they emanate. We do not know whether the vague 
geographical knowledge that exists among them would enable 
one then to console himself, as Sam does, with a ‘ Well, its no 
use talking about it now. It’s over, and can’t be helped; and 
that’s one consolation, as they always says in Turkey, ven 
they cuts the wrong man’s head off.” Nor can we give such a 
person credit for quite so fine a satire on the administration of 
justice as is implied in Sam’s pun in reply to Mr Nupkins’s 
threat of committing him. ‘ ‘This is a wery impartial country 
for justice. ‘There ain’t a magistrate going as don’t commit him- 
self twice as often as he commits other people.” -The singular 
remarks on oyster and turnpike-men, which, perhaps, have been 
more frequently quoted than any other passages in this work, 
we must, nevertheless, quote again, inasmuch as they are very 
short, and calculated greatly to edify such of our graver readers 
as may hitherto not have thought it worth their while to seek for 
instruction in the pages of the “ Pickwick Papers.” Mr Pickwick, 
accompanied by Sam, and driven by Sam’s father, is going on 
the top of the coach to Ipswich. ‘They commence their journey 
by way of Whitechapel: 


“ «Not a wery nice neighbourhood this, Sir,’ said Sam, with the touch 
of the hat which always preceded his entering into conversation with his 
master.’ 

“ ¢ It is not indeed, Sam,’ replied Mr Pickwick, surveying the crowded 
and filthy street through which they were passing. 

“ <Tt’s a wery remarkable circumstance, Sir,’ said Sam, ‘ that poverty 
and oysters always seem to go together.’ 

“ <T don’t understand you, Sam,’ said Mr Pickwick. 

“* What I mean, Sir,’ said Sam, ‘ is, that the poorer a place is, the 
greater call there seems to be-for oysters. Look here, Sir; here’sa 
oyster stall to every half dozen houses—the street’s lined with ‘em. 
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Blessed if I don’t think that ven a man’s very poor, he rushes out of 
his ings, and eat oysters in reg’lar desperation.’ 

 ¢ To be sure he does,’ said Mr Weller senior, ‘ and its just the same 
with pickled salmon !’ 

“« «Those are two very remarkable facts, which never occurred to me 
before,’ said Mr Pickwick. ‘ The very first place we stop at, I'll 
make a note of them.’ 

“ By this time they had reached the turnpike at Mile End; a profound 
silence prevailed, until they had got two or three miles further on, when 
Mr Weller senior turning suddenly to Mr Pickwick, said— 

“¢ Wery queer life is a pike-keeper's, Sir.’ 

“ ¢* A what?” said Mr Pickwick. 

“*¢ A pike-keeper.’ 

“* What do you mean by a pike-keeper?’ inquired Mr Peter 
Magnus. 

“* The old ‘un means a turnpike-keeper, gen’lm’n,’ observed Mr 
Weller, in explanation. ; 

“¢Qh," said Mr Pickwick, ‘I see. Yes; very curious life. Very 
uncomfortable.’ 

“ * They're all on em men as has met vith some disappointment in 
life,’ said Mr Weller senior. , 

“ ¢ Ay, ay ?’ said Mr Pickwick. 

“* Yes. Consequence of vich, they retires from the world, and shuts 
themselves up in pikes; partly with the view of being solitary, and 
partly to rewenge themselves on mankind, by taking tolls.’ 

‘“ ¢ Dear me,’ said Mr Pickwick, ‘ I never knew that before.’ 

“¢ Fact, Sir,’ said Mr Weller, ‘ if they was gen’lm’n you'd call ’em 
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misanthropes, but as it is they only takes to pike-keepin’. 

We don’t know a better illustration of ‘ remarkable facts” 
than is contained in this statistical assertion respecting oysters, 
nor of ingenious theories than this respecting the causes that 
drive men to keeping turnpikes. ‘The latter, indeed, has a 
degree of plausibility so imposing, that we were not at all sur- 
prised at one day meeting a person who assured us that it was 
very singular, but that he had discovered, as the result of inquiry, 
that the fact stated respecting the melancholy nature of toll- 
keepers is unquestionably true. 

m Weller’s filial piety is also very powerfully delineated. 

He asks leave of Mr Pickwick to go on a visit to his father. 
Mr Pickwick gives permission :— 

“ *T am very glad to see that you have so high a sense of your duties 
as a son, Sam, said Mr Pickwick. 

“ * T always had, Sir,’ replied Mr Weller. 

“<« That's a very gratifying reflection, Sam,’ said Mr Pickwick ap-~ 
provingly. 
“* Wery, Sir,’ replied Mr Weller; ‘ if ever I vanted anythin’ o’ m 
father, I always asked for it in a wery ’spectful and obligin’ manner. If 
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he did’nt give it me, I took it, for fear I should be led to do anythin’ 
wrong, through not having. I saved him a world o’ trouble this vay, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ That's not precisely what I meant, Sam,’ said Mr Pickwick, shaking 
his head, with a slight smile. 

“© All good feelin’, Sir—the wery best intentions, as the gen’lm’n said 
ven he run away from his wife, ‘cos she seemed unhappy with him,’ 
replied Mr Weller.” 

This is no unapt illustration of “ the very best intentions.” 

Boz shows also a great deal of wit in the occasional imitations 
of different styles, which he is fond of giving. ‘The absurdities 
of the ordinary newspaper style are well, as well as frequently 
illustrated. The extracts from the Eatanswill Gazette illustrate 
all the various kinds of newspaper grandiloquence. And the 
extract from the Eatanswill Independent, commencing with 
“ Onur obscure and filthy cotemporary,” is admirable as a spe- 
cimen of the controversial style daily adopted in the encounters 
between the choice spirits of the public press. The beauties of 
Parliamentary and public meeting styles of acting and discus- 
sion are frequently emulated by Boz: and there is no caricature 
in either the “ Pickwickian” quarrel, or the explanation of the 
offensive words as having been given in a “ Pickwickian” sense. 
But we must extract another specimen of imitation of another 
corrupt style of the present day, which ought to be studied by 
all admirers of the defects of the Waverley novels, and the style 
of their bad imitators. The following quarrel between Messrs 

Pickwick and Tupman is.as grand and bombastic a distortion of 
nature as can be found in the works of any of this class of 
writers :— 

“ <T shall go as a Bandit,’ interposed Mr Tupman. 

“ ¢ What!’ said Mr Pickwick, with a sudden start. 

“ ¢ As a Bandit,’ repeated Mr Tupman, mildly. 

“You don’t mean to say,’ said Mr Pickwick, gazing with solemn 
sternness at his friend, ‘ You don’t meant to say, Mr Tupman, that it is 
your intention to put yourself into a green velvet jacket, with a two-inch 
tail 7 

“ cP is my intention, Sir,’ replied Mr Tupman warmly. ‘ And why 
not, Sir ?’ 

“ * Because, Sir,’ said Mr Pickwick, considerably excited—‘ Because 
you are too old, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ Too old!’ exclaimed Mr Tupman. 

“« And if any further ground of objection be wanting,’ continued Mr 
Pickwick, ‘ you are too fat, Sir.’ 

“ ¢ Sir, said Mr Tupman, his face suffused with a crimson glow, ‘ This 
is an insult.’ 

“ ¢ Sir,’ wpe Mr Pickwick in the same tone, ‘ It is not half the in- 
sult to you that your appearance in my presence in a n velvet jacket 
with a Ywo-inch ‘ail, onal be to an” , ida — 
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“ ¢ Sir,’ said Mr Tupman, ‘ you're a fellow.’ 

“ ¢ Sir,’ said Mr Pickwick, ‘ you’re another !” 

“ Mr Tupman advanced a step or two, and glared at Mr Pickwick. 
Mr Pickwick returned the glare, concentrated into a focus by means 
of his spectacles, and breathed a bold defiance. Mr Snodgrass and Mr 
Winkle looked on, petrified at beholding such a scene between two such 
men. 

“ Sir,’ said Mr Tupman, after a short pause, speaking in alow deep 
voice, ‘ you have called me old.’ 

“*T have,’ said Mr Pickwick. 

“¢ And fat.’ 

“ ¢] reiterate the charge.’ 

“ ¢ And a fellow.’ 

* ¢ So you are |’ 

“ There was a fearful pause. 

“ ¢ My attachment to your person, Sir,’ said Mr Tupman, speaking in 
a voice tremulous with emotion, and tucking up his wristbands meanwhile, 
‘ is great—very great—but upon that person, I must take summary ven- 
geance.’ ‘ 

“ ¢ Come on, Sir,’ replied Mr Pickwick. Stimulated by the exciting 
nature of the dialogue, the ‘heroic man actually threw himself into a para- 
lytic attitude, confidently supposed by the two bystanders to have tenn 
intended as a posture of defence. 

“ « What!’ exclaimed Mr Snodgrass, suddenly recovering the power 
of speech, of which intense astonishment had previously bereft him, and 
rushing between the two, at the imminent hazard of receiving an applica- 
tion on the temple from each. ‘ What! Mr Pickwick, with the eyes of 
the world upon you! Mr Tupman! who, in common with us all, derives 
a lustre from his undying name! For shame, gentlemen ; for shame. 

“ The unwonted lines which momentary passion had ruled in Mr Pick- 
wick’s clear and open brow, gradually melted away, as his young friend 
spoke, like the marks of a black-lead pencil beneath the softening influ- 
ence of India rubber. His countenance had resumed its usual benign 
expression ere he concluded. 

“ « T have been hasty,’ said Mr Pickwick, ‘ very hasty. Tupman ; your 
hand.’ 

“ The dark shadow passed from Mr Tupman’s face, as he warmly 

ped the hand of his friend. 

“ * T have been hasty, too,’ said he. 

“ ¢ No, no,’ interrupted Mr Pickwick, ‘ the fault was mine. You will 
wear the green velvet jacket ?’ 

“ No, no,’ replied Mr Tupman. 

“ © To oblige me, you will, resumed Mr Pickwick. 

“ ¢ Well, well, I will,’ said Mr Tupman.” 


The opening of the second chapter is in a style of mock- 
profundity and mock-epic, which reminds us of Fielding :— 

“That punctual servant of all work, the sun, had just risen, and 
begun to strike a light on the morning of the thirteenth ho! May, one 
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thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, when Mr Samuel Pickwick 
burst like another sun from his slumbers; threw open his chamber 
window, and looked out upon the world beneath. Goswell street was at 
his feet, Goswell street was on his right hand—as far as the eye could 
reach, Goswell street extended on his left; and the opposite side of 
Goswell street was over the way. ‘ Such,’ thought Mr Pickwick, ‘are the 
narrow views of those philosophers who, content with examining the 
things that lie before them, look not to the truths which are hidden 
beyond. As well might I be content to gaze on Goswell street for 
ever, without one effort to penetrate to the hidden countries which on 
every side surround it.” 


We must not forget to mention, as specimens of our author's 
philosophy, some remarks which he makes on the ordinary mode 
of using particular phrases; and the kind of hidden meaning 
which is constantly communicated to them by the tone in which 
they are uttered. The vague threat of future revenge implied 
in the terrible words, “ Upon my word, Sir,” is pointed out in 
p- 181, where it is used by Mrs Pott in her quarrel with her 
unhappy husband. But the philosophy of ‘ Never mind” is 
even more profoundly marked out :— 


“ There must be something very comprehensive in this phrase of 
‘ Never mind,’ for we do not recollect to have ever witnessed a quarrel 
in the street, at a theatre, public room, or elsewhere, in which it has 
not been the standard reply to all belligerent inquiries. ‘ Do you call 
yourself a gentleman, Sir?" ‘ Did I offer to say anything to the young 
woman, Sir ?'—* Never mind, Sir.’ ‘ Do you want your head knocked 
up against that wall, Sir?’—‘ Never mind, Sir.’ It is observable, too, 
that there would appear to be some hidden taunt in this universal 
* Never mind,’ which rouses more indignation in the bosom of the indi- 
vidual addressed, than the most lavish abuse could possibly awaken.” 


Our readers have, we trust, borne in mind that it was not 
our intention in this review to extract the most remarkable’ or 
most interesting passages of the work; and that the selections 
which we have made are to be regarded not so much as speci- 
mens of the highest excellence of our author, but as samples 
rather of the peculiarities of his style, to which we wish to 
direct attention. We shall have sueceeded in our purpose if 
we have convinced our readers that the great and extensive 
popularity of Boz is the result, not of popular caprice, or of 
— bad taste, but of great intrinsic powers of mind, 
rom which we augur considerable future excellence. Mr 
Dickens is, unfortunately, exposed to the temptations thrown in 
the way of eyery young writer by the acquisition of sudden and 
general renown, and to that of exercising his prolific and fertile 
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genius in a most popular and lucrative tract of literature. 
A writer so gifted will probably not exhaust his resources for a 
considerable time. But Mr Dickens will allow us, as sincere 
admirers, to hope that his great powers are destined to leave 
some lasting monuments in our literature. This end, however, 
he will not attain without study, without labour, and without 
care. ‘To keep up such a reputation as he has acquired by the 
** Pickwick Papers,” ought, perhaps, to content many, but should 
not satisfy him. The renown of Fielding and of Smollett is 
that to which he should aspire, and labour to emulate, and, if pos- 
sible, to surpass. 

Since the conclusion of the foregoing remarks, we have read 
another of the works of Mr Dickens, published from month to 
month in ¢ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ of which he is the Editor. It 
is called ¢ Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy’s Progress :’ and gives 
the sad adventures of an unhappy orphan, friendless and un- 
known, left to be brought up by the tender mercies of parochial 
authorities. ‘Ihe work is apparently written with a more definite 
— than the previous productions of the author: it seems to 

e his object to detail the miseries of the unprotected poor, in 
order to excite a deep sympathy with their lot. ‘The purpose is 
most creditable to the author; and every portion of the work is 
in unison with the generous and kindly feeling which we delight 
to see combined with so much wit and humour. ‘ Oliver ‘Twist’ 
is indeed remarkable as a specimen of a style rather more serious 
and pathetic than any other of the author’s longer works; and it 
confirms the impression which we previously had of his powers in 
this style. His capacity of pathetic description is wonderfully 
great, and his taste in the selection of his objects seems to be 
constantly improving. Still the work has, though in a diminished 
degree, the same fault as we have noticed in the pathetic portions 
of his writings. They are monotonous. The accumulation of 
little details of misery and discomfort positively pains, and at last 
harasses the reader. We must advise the author, in continuing 
-the work, to put in some touches not merely of comedy, which is 
by no means deficient, but of something descriptive of a little 
more comfort and happiness. ‘The very accuracy of all these 
minute details of human wretchedness makes their effect more dis- 
tressing, and renders such a variation necessary to relieve our 
feelings. 

We extract two passages, which appear to us very admirable, 
and remind us of the simple pathos, which is Sterne’s beautiful 
characteristic wherever he is not guilty of affectation. The first 
is the description of the death of Oliver ‘T'wist’s mother in the 
‘workhouse, immediately after his birth : 
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“ As Oliver gave this first testimony of the free and proper action of 
his lungs, the patchwork coverlet, which was carelessly flung over the 
iron bedstead, rustled ; the pale face of a young female was raised feebly 
from the pillow; and a faint voice imperfectly articulated the words, 
* Let me see the child, and die.’ 

“ The surgeon had been sitting with his face turned towards the fire, 
giving the palms of his hands a warm, and a rub, alternately ; but as the 
young woman spoke, he rose, and, advancing to the bed’s head, said with 
more kindness than might have been expected of him— 

“ *Oh, you must not talk about dying yet.’ 

“ * Lor bless her dear heart, no!’ interposed the nurse, hastily depo- 
siting in her pocket a green glass bottle, the contents of which she had 
been tasting in a corner with evident satisfaction. ‘ Lor bless her dear 
heart, when she has lived as long as I have, sir, and had thirteen children 
of her own, and all on ’em dead except two, and them in the wurkus 
with me, she'll know better than to take on in that way, bless her dear 
heart! Think what it is to be a mother, there’s a dear young lamb, do.’ 

“ Apparently this consolatory perspective of a mother’s prospects 
failed in producing its due effect. The patient shook her head, and 
stretched out her hand towards the child. 

“ The surgeon deposited it in her arms. She imprinted her cold 
white lips passionately on its forehead, passed her hands over her face, 
gazed wildly round, shuddered, fell back—and died. They chafed her 
breast, hands, and temples; but the blood had frozen for ever. They 
talked of hope and comfort. They had been strangers too long. 

“ ¢ It’s all over, Mrs Thingummy,’ said the surgeon, at last. 

“ ¢ Ah, poor dear; so it is!’ said the nurse, picking up the cork of the 
green bottle which had fallen out on the pillow as she stooped to take up 
the child. Poor dear !’” 


Again, there is much beauty in the following passage, where 
Oliver, running away from the master, to whom he had been 
bound apprentice, passes the parish farm in which he had been 
brought up: 


“ He reached the house. There was no appearance of its inmates 
stirring at that early hour. Oliver stopped, and peeped into the garden. 
A child was weeding one of the little beds; and, as he stopped, he raised 
his pale face, and disclosed the Deateme of one of his former companions. 
Oliver felt glad to see him before he went, for, though younger than 
himself, he had been his little friend and playmate ; they had been beaten, 
and starved, and shut up together, many and many a time. 

“ «Hush, Dick !’ said Oliver, as the boy ran to the gate, and thrust his 
thin arm between the rails to greet him. ‘ Is any one up?’ 

“ * Nobody but me,’ replied the child. 

“ * You mustn’t say you saw me, Dick,” said Oliver; ‘I am running 
away. They beat and ill-use me, Dick ; and I am going to seek my 
fortune some long way off, I don’t know where. How pale you are!’ 

“¢T heard the doctor tell them I was dying,’ replied the child with a 
faint smile. ‘ I am very glad to see you, dear; but don’t stop, don’t stop.’ 
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* ¢ Yes, yes, I will, to say good-bye to you,’ replied Oliver. ‘I shall 
see you again, Dick ; I know I shall. You will be well and happy.’ 

“*¢T hope so,’ replied the child, ‘ after I am dead, but not before. I 
know the doctor must be right, Oliver; because I dream so much ef 
heaven, and angels, and kind faces that I never see when I am awake. 
Kiss me,’ said the child, climbing up the low gate, and flinging his little 
arms round Oliver’s neck. ‘ Good-b’ye, dear! God bless you!’ 

“ The blessing was from a young child’s lips, but it was the first that 
Oliver had ever heard invoked upon his head; and through all the 
struggles and sufferings of his after life, through all the troubles and 
changes of many weary years, he never once forgot it.” S) 





Arr. X. 


Voyage du Marechal Duc de Raguse, en Hongrie, en Transyl- 
vanie, dans la Russie Merivdionale, & Constantinople, &c. 
2 vols. Paris: L’Advoent, 1837. 


ANY circumstances contribute to recommend this work to 

public attention. Its author holds a prominent, though not a 
very enviable, position in history. His treachery and his fidelity 
have been equally fatal to dynasties ;—he consummated the ruin of 
Napoleon in 1814, by an —— act of treason ; he acce- 
lerated the destruction of Charles X. by an equally inexplicable 
obedience to royal orders. It was not without reason that Mar- 
mont, Duke of Ragusa, called himself the most unfortunate man 
in the world; for rare, indeed, are the examples where treason 
and allegiance are attended with equal disgrace, equal dishonour, 
and equal violation of principle. Yet Marmont isa man of cou- 
rage and talent: his military career, notwithstanding his reverse at 
Salamanca, entitles him to rank high among the masters of stra- 
a skill ; his unfortunate course in politics, on the occasions 
when his evil star placed him prominent, displays the errors of 
cleverness, as contradistinguished from wisdom. As a soldier 
and a statesman, his great mistake has been to fix his view upon 
some immediate object, regardless of the consequences. Like 
many others, he forgot futurity at the very moment when the 
future was absolutely identified with the present. But this failing, 
so fatal to a ws fm a politician, is a positive recommenda- 
tion in a traveller: it secures us from the mixture of speculation 
w th observation which rendersall the accounts recently published 
respecting the eastern countries of Europe unsatisfactory as in- 
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structors, and unsafe as guides; it delivers us from the amalga- 
mation of prophecy with narrative which leads the reader to 
doubt whether the book before him be a description of what 
actually exists, or a supplement to the apocalypse. 

The countries visited by the exiled duke are those in which the 
most important questions connected with European policy and 
civilization are elaborated almost without our izance. Hun- 
gary and Transylvania contain the elements which must determine 
the future fortunes of the House of Austria. Southern Russia 
is the portion of the Czar’s dominions which must demonstrate, at 
no distant period, whether his empire is capable of limitless ex- 
tension, or whether its discordant materials will resolve themselves 
into independent states. we Turkey and its dependencies are 
now, and have been for the last few years, in a process of transition, 
whose direction it is difficult to discover, and whose ultimate 
result it is scarcely possible to predict. ‘The author and the sub- 
ject alike claim our notice ; and, without further preface, we shall 
start with the marshal to explore the parent-land of constitutional 
freedom—the country where despotism is forced to invest itself 
in republican forms ;—need we name Hungary? But, like too 
many other countries boasting the blessing of a constitution, 
Hungary presents, under the name of freedom, privileges onl 
toa class, while it withholds their rights from the many : its insti- 
tutions are darkened by feudal abuses; vested interests are 
serious impediments to administrative reforms, and legislators are 
unable to discover the change that the progress of intelligence 
has wrought in the destination of man and the functions of nations 
since the passing away of the middle ages. The physical im- 
provement of Hungary is —s impeded by the want of roads ; 
and these necessary elements of prosperity cannot be obtained 
unless certain privileges enjoyed by the Ascendancy are aban- 
doned. 


“ In the minds of all the Hungarians there is a deep conviction of the wants 
of the country, and the changes its condition require, but as every change, 
however useful to the community at large, is still unfavourable to some one, 
the most desirable innovations encounter fierce opposition ; there is a confu- 
sion and crossing of inconsistent notions ; men wish for reform and reject its 
necessary conditions. Even the man who claims to be the most enlightened 


ager the means that will render his country prosperous, revolts from the 
idea of falling into a state of dependence, which seems to him a dishonour. 
Thus roads are desired, as the first condition of civilization and progress : the 
government not possessing the requisite funds, it is necessary that they should 
-be undertaken by a joint-stock company, and that a toll should be levied to 
defray the expenses ; but the person loudest in his demand for roads, and 
most earnest in his desire for their completion, will not submit to a toll, be- 
cause freedom from impost is the privilege of a Hungarian gentleman. They 
do not yet comprehend in Hungary that the only reasonable privilege is not 
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to pay taxes without having previously consented to their imposition, and 
that expenses must be incurred to enrich a country and increase its prosperity 
and its enjoyments. In general the notion of a contribution wounds Hunga- 
- rian pride ; and whilst the prejudices resulting from ignorance and a want of 
the simplest notions derived Sou common sense endure, the country must 
remain stationary and destitute of the ameliorations of which it is susceptible.” 


Let not Englishmen be in too great a hurry to deride this oppo- 
sition to administrative reform, when they see the nature of the 
obstacles by which the improvement of our own Post-office 
—an institution of paramount importance to a commercial 
country—is resisted; and when the jobbing in the national 
lands entrusted to the administration of the church, is pro- 
tected by a powerful party, whose leaders seem to believe 
that a seat in Heaven, like a seat in Parliament, can onl 
be gained by bribery ; who deem that God cannot prevail 
‘unless Mammon lends his aid ; who practically condemn Christ 
because he did not conclude a bargain with Satan on the moun- 
tain, and capitulate with the Devil for the propagation of the 
faith. 

But this is not the only instance in which the Hungarian gen- 
tleman argues with Falstaff, ‘‘base is the slave that pays:” the 
“laws of entail are preserved with all the rigour of feudal bar- 
barism ; there is no symptom of improvement in the system; 
Sir Walter Scott wrote “ Guy Mannering” to demonstrate that 
Scottish lands should have the power of protecting their estates 
from the just claims of their creditors. ‘The lesson is not want- 
ing in Hungary : the Godfrey Bertrams of that country may 
defy the knavery of the Gilbert Glossins and the honest claims 
of their tradesmen. Let us glance at the result of a system 
whose merits have been blazoned in the best of the romances 
given to us by the author of “ Waverley :” 


“ Property is entirely based on the law of fiefs. This law, carried to its 
extreme consequences, rules the country ; everything comes from the state ; 
everything returns to the state after the extinction of the family and de- 
scendants of him who has received the investiture. It may be said that the 
law of resumption is without limits ; so far is it extended that no one can 
‘purchase ground with the certainty of retaining what he has acquired. On 
the other hand, he who becomes a proprietor by succession or investiture, 
cannot be dispossessed by his creditor ; no po will grant him a loan when 
he is in want of money ; at best, he can only obtain it on ruinous conditions, 
which are justified by the precarious nature of the debt.” 


Another curse of Hungary is the multitude of poor gentlemen 

to be found every where, men possessing nothing or next to 
nothing, to whom, consequently, their hereditary privileges are 
, — 1ing. ‘The first step of effectual reform would reduce these 
sturdy beggars to the despised rank of peasants, and they there- 
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fore steadily resist every proposal for improvement. In the 
higher ranks of the nobility, the family of the Esterhazys take 
the lead; the present head of the house acts so conspicuous a part 
in the diplomatic circles, that we shall quote the account given of 
this last of the feudal vassals who had a claim to rank among sove- 
reign princes :— 


“Near Oldenburg is the fort of Forchenstein, which belongs to Prince 
Esterhazy. It is situated on an eminence, and contains a considerable quan- 
tity of artillery, with small arms sufficient to supply three or four thousand 
men, and a treasure composed of the most precious jewels, of immense value. 
A statute of the house of Esterhazy binds each of its princes, who becomes 
head of the illustrious house, to increase this store. his statute does not 
permit the treasure to be diminished, except for the ransom of an Esterhazy 
made prisoner and enslaved by the Turks. This destination, the result of 
humanity and foresight, will never again receive its ancient application. In 
1809 the county of Oldenstadt was occupied by the French army. A detach- 
ment of cavalry appeared before Forchtenstein. Prince Esterhazy’s soldier 
refused to open the gates; the detachment withdrew, and the fort and its 
valuable treasures were preserved for the proprietor. 

“ This instance of Prince Esterhazy is almost the only one which recalls that 
of the great vassals of the middle ages. Immense territories, and a revenue 
which, well managed, would equal that of a sovereign, fortresses held as pro- 
perty, troops in private pay, the right of the great vassal consecrated by usage, 
of guarding his monarch whenever he visits his country, the privilege of enter- 
ing the suburbs of the capital at the head of a detachment of his own troops, 
and with his own banner displayed ; all such feudal state has ceased to exist 
everywhere but here. A Prince Esterhazy in such a country as Hungary pos- 
sesses elements of greatness which give him the highest social importance that 
any station short of the throne could confer ; he might be the right arm of his 
sovereign and the benefactor of his country. In one of the halls of the 
Castle, visitors are shown the genealogical tree of the Esterhazys, which 
announces no very moderate pop Adam is the starting point ; he is 
represented as reclining on the ground ; the tree is — in his side ; it 
spreads through Seth, Noah, Ham, and the Patriarchs, and it ends in 1676 
with Nicholas Esterhazy, Palatine of Hungary. Assuredly such a document 
should shame the family of Levis, which can only trace back its origin to the 
blessed Virgin, as well as the family of Croi, whose title-deeds, as every body 
knows, formed of the cargo of Noak’s Ark. It will readily be believed 
that the Esterhazys are the first to laugh at this piece of ostentatious 
folly.” \ 

The immense establishments for breeding horses maintained by 
the Austrian government in Hungary have been so frequently 
described that we may pass over their description with the single 
observation, that they now pay their own expenses. Less is 
known of the military colonies established on the frontiers of 
Hun and Transylvania, supplying, almost at a moment’s 
warning, the materials of an army in an advanced state of organi- 
zation. Marmont insinuates that these military seminaries are now 
maintained as a check on Russian ession, if the cabinet of St 
Petersburgh should seize Wallachia, Moldavia, and Servia, for in 
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the present condition of the Ottoman Empire there is little reason 
to fear a renewal of hostilities on the part of Turkey. But, 
should the Emperors ever go to war, the frontiers of Gallicia and 
Silesia will be the scene of hostilities; on that side Austria is 
not only vulnerable but exposed, the just consequence of the ini- 
quitous policy that led the cabinet of Vienna to participate in the 

artition of Poland. Metternich is not blind to this danger; it 

as even been said that he expressed a wish to see Poland re- 
stored to independence, but in the career of iniquitous aggression 
there is no opportunity for retreat,— “ vestigia nulla retrorsum,” 
the steps taken are irretrievable, and Austria must abide the day 
of its punishment; for, sooner or later, a bitter retribution awaits 
its selfish policy. 

Even now the cabinet of Vienna feels itself mastered and fet- 
tered by the Court of St Petersburgh, in a matter highly im- 
portant to its future prosperity, the free navigation of the Danube. 
Our author’s innocence of knowledge, more assumed than real, 
in treating on this subject, is rather amusing :— 


“ Some important public works to facilitate the navigation of the river are 
about to be accomplished at a short distance from Orsova. The river is there 
of a majestic size ; Europe can display nothing comparable to the mass of its 
waters. Restrained between mountains which border both sides, and always 
running in a full channei, its breadth is double that of the Rhine at Mayence. 
I embarked a little after my arrival, and went down the river to see the ledge 
of rocks which bars the stream and seriously impedes navigation, and the place 
on the right bank where it is proposed to dig a canal in order to avoid this 
obstacle. The accomplishment of the plan appears to me very easy, for there 
is a sufficient space between the banks of the river and the mountains that run 
parallel to it. The length of the canal need not exceed five hundred fathoms, 
and two locks would be amply sufficient where the excavations would be at- 
tended with too much difficulty. If they were easy, locks might be dispensed 
with altogether, as there is a superabundance of water ; and the only incon- 
venience in the navigation of the passage would arise from the rapidity of the 
current; But the ground through which the canal must be cut is within the 
Servian, that is to say, the Turkish frontier ; though, in point of fact, the 
formality of a firman might be disregarded : in justice and equity it is necessary 
and proper ; but the Divan of Constantinople does not appear disposed to 
grant it, in spite of the reiterated demands which have been made. Like all 
feeble beings, the Divan shews extreme obstinacy in refusing whatever persons 

fer to obtain from its free will. The work, nevertheless, is very urgent and 
important.” 

Assuredly the Duke of Ragusa calculated on a ae stock of 
credulity in his readers, when he began to philosophise on the 
respect for justice and equity in the Austrian cabinet, and the 
incomprehensible obstinacy of the Turkish Divan, whose interest 
in the completion of this desirable work is scarcely inferior to 
that of Austria. The court of Vienna, whose motto has always 
been the converse of “ parcere subjectos, debellare superhos,” 
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whose policy, from the time of Rodolph, has ever been to trample 
on the rights of the weak, and crouch to the wrongs of the pow- 
erful, would not have scrupled seizing a few useless acres in 
Servia, had not Russia dictated the refusal of the Divan. ‘There 
is nothing more dreaded by the court of St Petersburgh than the 
free navigation of the Danube, which would, of necessity, keep 
the trade of the Black Sea open, and furnish the states of southern 
and western Europe with means of checking the advance of the 
Czars to the throne of the Constantines. The opposition to the 
canal of Orsova so notoriously came from St Petersburgh, instead 
of Constantinople, that we wonder at Marmont’s suppressing the 
fact, especially as it is openly canvassed in every circle at Vienna. 
Before quitting Hungary, we must notice a natural pheno- 
menon, which is curious, t ough it admits of easy explanation, 
and which may give a useful hint to our tropical colonies ; it is 
the abandoned mine of Herngrund, ‘near Neusohl, which presents 
the singular spectacle of ice in summer, and water in winter :— 


“I went to visit the shaft and verify the phenomenon. _It was just about 
the beginning of June ; the shaft, which was several hundred feet long, was 
certainly filled with ice for about four-fifths of its length, and my guide in- 
formed me that at the solstice the ice would extend to the entrance. The 
following are the local circumstances connected with the phenomenon, and 
which serve to explain it :— 

“ Over the shaft or gallery, whose entrance faces the south-west, and in the 
same direction, there is a mound composed entirely of stones drawn from the 
subterraneous labours of the mine. These stones, which are very small, form 
a considerable mass, all the portions of which are disjointed. During the 
winter the rains and melted snows penetrate into the shaft and fill it with 
water, but in spring the humidity which is accumulated in the upper mass is 
evaporated by the solar heat. Now evaporation, as is generally known, is 
made at the expense of the caloric in the surrounding bodies, and 
in this instance the evaporation being very great, there is such an abstraction 
of caloric that the water in the lower parts is quickly frozen. 

“It is on the same principle that porous vessels are employed: to cool 
liquors in eastern countries. Here the heap of loose stones on the surface, 
not forming a solid mass, may be regarded as a porous vessel on a very 
large scale ; and the great density of the mound preventing heat from acting 
on the interior, except as an evaporating force, the freezing power attains a 
high degree of intensity, and ends by producing a mass of compact ice. - This 
example clearly demonstrates that ice may be obtained on a large scale in any 
climate, by imitating artificially the accidental arrangement of the shafts in the 
mines of Herngrund.” 


The Duke of Ragusa was sure of a welcome in Russia; inde- 
endently of his treachery to Napoleonand his fidelity to Charles X, 
fe had learned to feel or affect a perfect horror of representative 
overnments, and his departure from Transylvania was hastened 
3 his anxiety to avoid witnessing the abominations of a popular 
election. The Emperor Nicholas was eager to shower favours on 
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such a worthy supporter of the Holy Alliance; the traveller found 
conveyances provided for him by the government; he was féted 
and feasted by the public authorities; armies were collected to 
gratify him by their evolutions, and a squadron recalled to port 
that his curiosity respecting the state of the Russian navy might 
be fully satisfied. ut these honours isolated the traveller; he 
only saw what the authorities wished to show, he only heard what 
they permitted to be spoken; and in consequence, his account of 
southern Russia is very little superior in sound information to the 
flourishing reports which are occasionally published in the St 

Petersburgh Gazette ; indeedit might actually be mistaken for one 

of those veracious pictures of a prosperous country and a loyal peo- 

ple, were it not that in one place Marmont is betrayed into sym- 

—_ for a Polish exile. One of the few Poles that quitted the 

kraine to aid the efforts of his countrymen was Alexander 

Potoki, the possessor of a magnificent domain near Ouman. 

“ Without political passion, without any ambition, he threw himself blindly 
into the last Polish revolution, at a time when every clear-sighted person saw 
that the evil fate of the revolution was irrevocably fixed. It was not by his 
person that he tried to give aid, but by his immense fortune, which amounted 
to about twenty millions of francs (or 800,0001.) We are assured that the 
principal motive of his conduct was to redeem the memory of his father, 
accused, whether justly or unjustly, of having acted a treacherous part in the 
preceding revolutions. When the Polish insurrection of 1830 was suppressed, 
and Warsaw in the power of the Russian army, Count Alexander Potoki 
refused the amnesty which was offéred to him. He has persisted, and his 
property is confiscated. He is loved and regretted at Ouman.” 

This noble example of a son embracing ruin to efface the me- 
mory and expiate the guilt of his father’s treason, receives not a 
word of comment from the exiled Duke of Ragusa: but he could 
scarcely have recorded it without feeling the difference of banish- 
ment for failing to restore a country’s freedom, and flight from the 
consequences of joining in an effort to enthral one’s native land in 
the degrading fetters of despotism and fanaticism. 

__ The ex-marshal of France speaks in terms of high approbation 
both of the discipline and moral character of the Russian soldier. 
He notices some peculiarities in the management of the army, 
not unworthy of notice, especially the custom of training the sol- 
diers to sing one of their sm | melodies while on a march; a 
custom which has been very conducive to health, and even im- 
proving to their moral energies. Some of the remarks made on a 
Russian review seem to merit the consideration of British tacti- 
cians ; and as Marmont assigns the reasons for his opinions, it will 
not be difficult to form an estimate of their soundness. 


“ Two things struck me particularly, and both have my entire approbation ; 
one that at the’end of a charge regularity was not required of the’ soldiers, 
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the other that the cuirassiers were armed with lances. There is knowledge of 
the human heart and of the spirit of war in both innovations. Nothing in- 
deed can be more irrational than to prescribe extreme regularity in a move- 
ment which can never be too prompt or too impetuous. The object of a 
charge is to overwhelm the enemy, and to effect it he can never be reached too 
soon: it is of importance to diminish the effects of his fire, to inspire him 
with a more lively fear, to raise the spirits of one’s own soldiers and to 
animate their horses. All these requisites are inconsistent with a regular 
line and close ranks. Thus, when a charge is made as it ought to be, it is 

certain that some disorder will always arise ; it is an inconvenience which we 
must be prepared to meet ; but the remedy for this evil is to accustom the 
soldiers after a charge to rally with speed. Since this ought to be the case in 

war, it should be practised on parade. If a contrary practice be observed, 

the moment that any disorder arises in presence of the enemy, the soldiers 

will believe that all is lost. If, on the contrary, the disorder is foreseen and 

habitual, in such a given circumstance they will know that the disorder 

has no inconvenience, and being accustomed to rally promptly, order will be 

restored of itself, without any necessity for the interference of the officers.” 


The marshal’s argument, to prove that the lance is the weapon 
best suited for heavy cavalry, and that it is wholly unfit for light 
dragoons, is too long to be quoted, but we extract sufficient to 
show the general tendency of his reasoning :— 


“In combats between man and man, a short weapon gives far greater ad- 
vantages than a long one ; and, ceteris paribus, it is certain that a hussar or 
a chasseur will beat a lancer. It is easy for the first to parry the lance, and 
theycan make a thrust, before their adversary, who is hurried upon them, can 
again put himself in an attitude of defenee. . . . . Cuirassiers and all 
the cavalry of the line should have the lance and the straight sabre ; the first 
line should charge with their lances in rest, and the second rank should have 
the sword in hand. When once the shock is given, and the lines broken, the 
sabres of the second line would fulfil their office. . . . . . . . At 
the battle of Dresden, in 1813, when the infantry on the left of the Austrian 
line, abandoned by its cavalry, was several times charged by our cuirassiers, 
it firmly resisted them, and repelled all their attacks. Nevertheless, all the cir- 
cumstances of the occasion were unfavourable to the Austrians : heavy rain 
put nearly all their muskets out of firing condition. It was found impossible 
to break this body of infantry, until the cuirassiers were preceded by about 
fifty lancers from the escort of General Latour-Maubourg, who made‘a 
breach in the line, and gave the other horsemen the means of penetrating 


and destroying everything.” 

The military colonies of Russia, established on the.same plan 
as those with which Austria has fenced her Hungarian frontiers, 
are described at great length by our traveller, and the account he 
gives of their a pe is replete with interest: but the sub- 
ject is one on which so many have written that it possesses little 
novelty. Less is known of the colonies established in accordance 
with the principles of toleration first brought into practical opera- 
tion by the late Emperor Alexander, wal which in their conse- 


quences were highly beneficial. Sects whose names are scarcely 
known in western Europe, flourish in the Ukraine and in tlie 
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Crimea; driven by fanaticism from the crowded haunts of men, 
these sectaries sought and obtained grants of uncultivated land 
from Alexander, liberty of conscience was assured to them, and 
under the holy influence of religious freedom, 


“ The desert blossoms as the rose.” 


The Karaite Jews, who separated from the great body of the 
nation before the coming of Jesus Christ, were the first who en- 
ed the attention of our traveller. In addition to the fanatical 
enmity of Christians and Mussulmans, the Karaites had to endure 
more ferocious hostility from their own brethren, whom their 
rejection of the Talmud and the whole body of traditions infu- 
riated. A body of these separatists occupies the village of Ischon- 
fort-kalé, situated about a ena from the rising town of Bachise- 
raye; and there they practise in freedom all the ceremonies which 
used to provoke the wrath of their neighbours when they were 
mingled with other communities. One circumstance connected. 
with them will probably interest our readers :— 


“ To recal their origin, and to nourish the memory of the country from which 
they have been driven by divine wrath, the Karaites have chosen a plot of 

ound near their village, which they have named the valley of Jehosaphat. 
it is shaded by very beautiful trees, and though the dead derive no advantage 
from this, the shades invite the living to repose, to meditate and to pray for 
the souls of those whom they loved.” 


A more extraordinary community is the tribe of Nogai Tartars, 
now for the first time brought under the influence of civilization 
by the indefatigable efforts of an enthusiastic young Frenchman : 


“ A tribe of Nogai Tartars, descended from the companions of Jenghiz Khan, 
and forming a population of about 34,000 souls, had been established from 
time immemorial in the steppes of Astracan. Catherine, after having con- 
quered the Crimea, induced them to migrate to the shores of the sea of 
Agov, that some appearance of population should be given to the deserts she 
had just acquired. They brought thither their customs, their manner of life, 
and their ancient usages. Rich in herds, especially of horses, they long con- 
tinued to lead a nomad life. About thirty years ago, a French emigrant, the 
Count De Maison, offered his services to the emperor Alexander, proposing to 
devote his time and his talents to the civilization of the Tartars. His propo- 
sition was accepted ; he established himself in the midst of them, and devoted 
himself wholly to the means necessary for the attainment of his object. There 
are persons struck by a notion of public interest, who place all their 
glory in the realization of their favourite idea, and purchase success 
by sacrificing all the pleasures of life. Such a one was M. de Maison; 
and he has obtained a result conformable to his wishes. This entire popula- 
tion, though still very miserable, has changed its manners completely, and even 
altered the fundamental basis of its existence. The tribe is now attached to 
agricultural pursuits, and lives on the produce of its farming ; but it has not 

uite renounced its ancient tastes ; mares’ milk always forms a portion of the 
famil meal, ..... This population, in its physiognomy, dress, and style of 
female ornaments, presents a very striking contrast to the manners and cus- 
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toms of Europe. The height of fashion with the Nogai ladies is to wear a 
ring in the left nostril, which is pierced for that purpose.” 


From the mode of colonization adopted by the successive rulers 
of Russia, who have introduced settlers in large masses, and made 
provision for them by tribes and communities rather than indivi-’ 
dually, the Ukraine and the Crimea offer the most prominent dis- 
parities of population at the distance ofa few miles. The traveller 
may in the morning see before him the practices of barbarous 
nomads, such as might be expected in Turkestan or Thibet, and: 
ere the sun has declined from his meridian, find himself in. the 
midst of the industry and civilizatign of northern Germany. 
In the same space the world perhaps could not show a greater 
contrast than that which exists between the Nogais and their 
neighbours the Mennonists. 


“ The Mennonists form a religious sect, whose members are chiefly found 
on the banks of the Vistula. They are of German origin, and have some 
similarity to the English sect of Quakers. They have a perfect horror of 
shedding blood, and consequently cannot be soldiers ; tu such an extreme do 
they carry this principle, that they will not even permit self-defence. But 
this rule among them is safe in its application, because their manners are mild, 
pacific, and almost a realization of the golden age. It is rather more than 
thirty years since a great number of families of this sect supplicated the 
emperor of Russia to assign them lands in the steppes, which they undertook 
to fertilize. ..... The Mennonists were received on the conditions the 
required, and came to establish themselves in these desert countries. Eac 
family received sixty-five dessetines* of land in fee, with a proportionate right 
of pasturage. They were supplied with the wood necessary to build their 
houses, on condition of payment within a limited time, and it was only re- 
quired that each family, to enjoy the grant, should bring a capital of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred rubles. Seventeen hundred families accepted these 
conditions. They were spread into forty-one villages, and at once applied 
themselves to their accustomed industry. At present these villages remind 
the traveller of the most beautiful parts of Suabia, Bavaria, and Austria. 
They are composed of handsome houses, with gardens, and adorned with 
plantations. The inhabitants possess a noble supply of cattle; all of them 
enjoy evident comfort and real ease ; indeed several of them have acquired 
large fortunes...... Visitors cannot weary in admiring these colonies, 
where all that the imagination can conceive of good order, comfort and virtue, 
constantly strike the sight of the observer. Some idea of the justice that 
reigns among them, and of the morals and feelings of the population, may be 
found from the fact, that during thirty-six years, in this colony containing 
seventeen hundred families, there has not been a single law-suit.” 

A more singular population, and at the same time a religious 
sect, is of Russian origin. ‘Their tenets and their habits are so 
peculiar, that they may be considered as isolated from the rest of 
mankind. As this is the first published account of the Ducho- 
borgs, for even in Russia itself little is known about them, we shall 


give the description at full length. 





* A dessetine contains a space of about five thousand square yards, 
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“ The Duchoborgs forin a sect which professes no definite fori of religion. 
They merely recite prayers, as each has learned or composed them. They 
have no priests, but they assemble on appointed days tu pray to God in com- 
mon. In these assemblies the sexes are mixed together ; it is said that after 
the prayers great disorders arise, and that they attribute these to divine inspira- 
tion. They say that the Divinity resides essentially within them, and makes 
them know its will when it excites passion, and indicates an object of choice. 
They place their faith in tradition, not in anything written : they believe 
in the transmigration of souls, and suppose that after death the spirits of the 
good will re-animate good men, and those of the wicked some future evil 
generation. They never learn to read or write. 

“ The Duchoborgs come from different parts of Russia, but chiefly from the 
governments of Archangel, Finland, and Astracan. It was formerly the prac- 
tice to exile them to Siberia, in order that they should not make prosclytes. 
The Emperor Alexander renounced such severe measures ; but to prevent the 
increase of the evil, he sent them to colonize the steppes, and made them a dis- 
tinct population. It is very remarkable that a society established on such a 
basis is far from being badly regulated ; that the lands are very fairly culti- 
vated ; their villages offer no spectacle of disorder to interrupt the public 
peace, and their taxes are regularly paid.” 

After having visited all the scenes of fast advancing civilization 
and rising greatness in the Crimea, where alone the Russian 
power has operated for the improvement of humanity, the Duke 
of Ragusa sailed for Constantinople on board a steam-boat pro- 
vided for him by the favour of the Emperor Nicholas. ‘The city 
of the Sultan has been so often described of late, that all its novel- 
ties are “ familiar in our mouths as household words,” and Stam- 
boul, with its suburbs, better known to general readers than are 
London and Westminster to seven-eighths of their inhabitants. 
Mahmoud and his reforms have been eulogised and vituperated 
until the very name of the Sultan has become wearisome, though 
we cannot but feel interested in the great problem he is engaged in 
solving, the possibility not only of regenerating a declining em- 
pire, but engaging a proud and fanatical people to adopt an 
entirely new basis for their social state. In the various specu- 
lations that /iave appeared respecting the probable success or 
failure of the Sultan’s efforts, it appears to us that the peculiar 
position of the ‘Turks in relation to the other subjects of the Otto- 
man empire has not been sufficiently taken into account, nor its 
influence on their character examined with the attention it merits. 
From the hour that they crossed the Bosphorus to the present 
moment, the Ottomans have merely encamped in Europe: they 
feel and act like the soldiers in an army of occupation ; they have 
no regard for country; their patriotism, like that of the Jews and 
the Armenians, is entirely for their nation. Constantinople itself 
has all the appearance of a temporary abode; its wooden houses 
erected on heaps of ruins are almost annually the paz of confia- 


grations, but they are never replaced by substantial edifices; tombs 
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are intermingled with the houses, as if the citizens, expecting to 
migrate, deemed that a permanent abode should be provided for 
the dead alone ; and pestilence is permitted to rage almost without 
an effort to guard against its influence. The sense of equality 
which their ancestors nurtured in the desert has never been effaced 
from the mind of the Turks, and hence the notion of subordina- 
tion, so necessary in civil and military improvements, is wholly 
wanting. ‘There is indeed a deep reverence for the house of 
Othman, and the Turks were the first to discover the constitu- 
tional aphorism, that responsibility for acts of state should rest on 
the ministers rather than the sovereign; but this principle was 
adopted partly through a superstitious veneration for the vicar of 
the aoe me but chiefly from an impatience of submission, and an 
anxiety to assert the barbarous equality in which they take pride. 
Mahmoud has not yet created an army ; he has soldiers, but he has 
not officers, nor does his empire furnish him with materials for 
their supply. Among the Ottomans there is no gradation of 
ranks, “ all are people ;” the son of a common porter stands on 
terms of equality with the son of the Vizier, and frequently both 
have had the same education. There is no presumption of superior 
dignity or intelligence in favour of the person invested with com- 
mand, and such a system of equality, so absolute, so real, and so 
universal, cannot yield in an instant to a superiority which seems 
merely to be the result of caprice. Nor is this mere seeming; 
Mahmoud’s appointments even to the highest offices in the state 
have not always been such as to reflect credit on his choice. The 
late Seraskier Khosrii was chief admiral in the Greek war; after 
having ruined the fleet, he was appointed sole director of the 
army, and, as may readily be believed, he has never succeeded in 
giving the new soldiers discipline or organization. One brigade 
of the royal guard is actually commanded by a black eunuch, 
Reshid Pasha; and other military dignities have been conferred 
on persons of his class. So that they do not yet comprehend in 
Turkey the absurdity of entrusting duties which require strength, 
energy, and courage, to degraded , Breen whose condition presup- 
poses weakness and pusillanimity, and who can never exercise 
any ascendancy overthemen. ‘The history of Ahmet Pacha of 
Mushir, who recently commanded the guards, will show how far 
wisdom has guided the Sultan in the selection of officers. 


“ Ahmet Pacha, like almost all Turks, began life by working at his 
trade. He was a shoemaker, and he also plied a wherry for hire in the bar- 
bour. Iwas informed that when he was sent as Ambassador to St Peters- 
burgh, he was treated with great respect, and taken to visit the barracks. As 
he passed through the workshops belonging to a regiment of the guards, hé 
could not resist the opportunity of displaying his talents. Quitting his escort 
to the great surprise of everybody, he seized hold of a stirrup, and showed 
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the amazed and amused spectators that he had lost nothing of his ancient 
skill as a cobbler.” 

Within the last few months the Sultan has appointed this worthy 
cobbler Capitan Pasha—that is to say, first admiral of the fleet. 
He has hoisted his flag on board the principal ship ; and, if ever 
the squadron should have to engage an enemy, he will have to 
take the command. Itis easy to guess how scientifically he will 
direct its movements ; and how perfect is the confidence which 
the sailors will repose in such a commander ! 


It is commonly said, in praise of the Sultan, that, in spite of 
Turkish fatalism, he has succeeded in establishing quarantine and 
other measures of precaution against the spread of pestilence. 

“Tt may easily be conceived that their irregularity does not allow of any 
favourable results. When I visited the Palace I was ushered into the cabi- 
net of perfumes, to undergo a complete fumigation ; but I learned that the 
evening before an upholsterer having come with some stuffs, he was carefully 
fumigated and dismissed, while his goods were received without any diffi- 
culty or precaution. Thisis the way in whlch the Turks adopt our usages, 
and follow our examples, believing that they are perfect imitators.” 

The Ottoman empire, like that which it succeeded, has shrunk 
into the city of Constantinople and the provinces immediately 
surrounding it, where there is a greater proportion of ‘Turks to 
the population than in the more distant regions. Nor is this the 
only similarity between the present state of Turkey and that of 
the Byzantine empire just before its fall. The Mussulmans of 
Constantinople are wounded, through their religious prejudices, 
by the Sultan’s attachment to Western usages—just as the Greeks 
were offended with the Palzologi, because they showed some in- 
clination to join the Latin Church, and use unleavened bread 
in the Eucharist. Prophecies of coming evil are heard in Stam- 
boul, as they were just before Mohammed II. unfurled his banner 
before the walls ; and those who deem that there isa mystic charm 
in names say that as the Byzantine dynasty began and ended with 
a Constantine, so the Turkish, which succeeded it, will end, as it 
commenced, with a Mohammed. ‘The Sultan cannot stand 
alone ; he was all but dethroned by Ibrahim Pacha. ‘Though the 
Janissaries have been destroyed, his new troops have exhibited 
signs of an insurrectionary spirit ; his repeated debasements of 
the coin have ruined his iuceces and made every commercial 


man his enemy ; Egypt and Syria are virtually independent, and 
Greece is gone from him for ever. ‘The Sultan must either be a 
protected sovereign, or cease to existasamonarch. ‘The political 
question arising from this state of affairs is, simply, what power 
he ought to regard as his most efficient patron. On one side 
France, England, and Austria, offer a guarantee ; oo other 
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Russia alone bids against the Western powers. It is certain that 
if the Sultan were to consult only his own immediate interest, 
or, what is the same thing to him, ease, Russia far surpasses the 
western alliance in efficiency. Sebastopol is one of the finest 
harbours in the world. ‘There is generally a squadron of twelve 
ships of the line anchored in its roads, perfectly equipped and 
ready to sail on a short notice. A large division of the Russian 
army is cantoned within reach; the troops could be embarked 
in two days, and in three days more they might be in Constanti- 
nople. ‘The distance between Sebastopol and Constantinople is 
not more than two hundred miles, and the north winds which 
almost invariably prevail in the Black Sea, together with the 
direction of the currents, would ensure the promptitude and cer- 
tainty of the voyage. Thus Mahmoud, in any difficult crisis, 
would be sure of aid from Russia before his wants would be known 
in France or England. 

It was, then, in strict accordance with the obvious dictates of 
reason, that the Sultan, on examining the conditions that would 
assure him peaceable possession of the throne, entered into close 
union with the cabinet of St Petersburgh, and placed himself 
under its protection. It was the only measure he could adopt to 
preserve even the shadow of sovereignty. In fact, it is more in 
accordance with the interest of Russia to maintain the present 
state of things in Turkey than to seize Constantinople, even if 
that object could be obtained without the hazard of a general 
war. All that the Emperor can desire is the command of the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont; and it is infinitely better to ob- 
tain such advantages through the medium of a friendly power than 
by direct occupation. Besides, the premature occupation of Con- 
stantinople would be fatal to the increasing prosperity of Southern 
Russia. The rapid development of civilization and prosperity in 
the steppes of the Ukraine, in the Crimea, and along the shores of 
the Black Sea, would be brought toa sudden close. ‘The retro- 
gression in these districts\would be more rapid than the advance, 
and countries susceptible of limitless improvement, and capable of 
supporting a vast population, would revert to their original desert 
state. Tor, capital would be transferred to the more southern 
regions on the Propontis, settlers would follow in its train, and 
the abandoned colonies would be sentenced, if not to eternal steri- 
lity, at least to perpetual worthlessness. 

European statesmen must accustom themselves to see Russian 
influence preponderate in ‘Turkey : it has everything in its favour— 
the Sultan’s policy, proximity, winds, current, and other natural 
advantages that cannot be counterbalanced ; the Russians might 
occupy Constantinople without the possibility of hindrance, if in- 
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-terest rendered such a measure expedient. But the cabinet of St 
Petersburgh will not take this step, unless urged by imperious ne- 
cessity. If the straits of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont were 
two or three leagues wide, there are few in Russia who would 
desire the conquest of Constantinople. It is to secure its naviga- 
tion rather than extend its territory that the Russian Court covets 
the possession of a place that commands the entrance of the Black 
Sea. The destinies of ‘Turkey are fixed—the Ottoman empire 
totters to its fall, and no aid from without can arrest the progress 
of internal corruption. It is impossible to assign the date of its 
disappearance ; but it would be wise to make preparations for 
an event which may be delayed, but cannot be averted. 

The Duke of Ragusa is now 2 professed advocate of absolutism 
and the = Alliance; but he avoids in general any direct ex- 
pression of his political opinions. In other respects his work 
merits high praise. There is a charming modesty in its preten- 
sious, an earnest simplicity in its descriptions, and traces of the 
saddened philanthropy that results from mental sufferings in the 
sentiments. Its merits will justify the popularity with which the 
fame of the author and the nature of the subject will invest the 
book ; and few will read it without exclaiming, ‘* Would that he 
had never commanded at Paris!’ Quoniam talis sis, utinam 
noster esses ! 7. 








Art. XI. 


The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. By 
Sergeant ‘lalfourd. Moxon. 1837. 


HE literature of the preceding generation in England bears 
one prevalent and generic characteristic. Even among writers 

of great genius, it exhibits a fragmentary and incomplete appear- 
ance. ‘They who begin a revolution, whether in politics or 
letters, are rarely the persons to round and consummate it. The 
most striking exception to that general rule, was Goethe. He 
was a revolution in himself. The era of thought that he com- 
menced seems to close with his death. It is almost impossible to 
conceive the peculiar principles which he called into life, and 
fixed into beauty, as being carried further by any successor or 
upil. Perhaps this was owing partly to the vast an of his 
ok-knowledge; partly to the nature of his political career, 
which, without an effort on his own part, united his wildest 
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fancies with the practical and daily business of men; and partly 
to his deficiency in passion and enthusiasm, which prevented his 
being carried away into wide aberrations from his own system, 
so that it was not left to another to complete it by condensing. 
In England, men of remarkable power, of promise the most 
brilliant, appeared towards the end of the last century. They 
also began a revolution in literature, but they did not complete 
it; and they have left us yet in the era of transition. Of these 
— the most eminent were Wordsworth and Coleridge. On 
ordsworth, with his noble and enduring qualities, with his 
many errors, both of system and in detail, this is not the place 
to expatiate. But there is a doctrine advanced by Mr Talfourd 
in these volumes, which is growing popular because unexamined. 
Mr Talfourd styles Wordsworth “ the great regenerator of Eng- 
lish poetry.” Where is the proof of the regeneration? In what 
writers, of the highest repute and widest circulation, are we to 
look for the mighty influence the author of ‘ The Excursion’ 
is said by Mr Talfourd to have exercised? We think that critics 
who advance or support this doctrine, mistake between occasional 
imitation and the deep stamp of permanent influence. It would 
be easy enough to point out lines in Lord Byron, in Shelley, in 
Southey, even in Scott—in which the spirit of Wordsworth has 
been borrowed—an expression plagiarised, or a thought para- 
phrased. But will any men of sober understanding contend that 
the main characteristics of those great writers have been formed 
by Wordsworth—that they would not have been almost the same, 
if Wordsworth had never composed a line? Was Wordsworth 
necessary for the composition of the ‘ Giaour,’ or ‘ Lara,’ or 
‘Don Juan? Useful he might be to a few stanzas in the latter 
cantos of ‘ Childe Harold;’ but there his influence, if influence 
it can be called, ceases. "What need of Wordsworth in ‘ Mar- 
mion,’ or the ‘ Lay?’ Was he necessary to the birth of 
‘ Thalaba,’ and the ‘ Curse of Kehama?’ In Shelley, it is true, 
the presence of Wordsworth is visible and frequent, but we 
think it might be shewn, to have rather contributed to the faults 
of mannerism, than ministered to the true beauties, of that Mar- 
cellus of the Muse. There is not a trace of Wordsworth in 
Shelley’s most perfect and chastened work—‘ The Cenci.’ Where 
then are we to look for the mighty and pervading influence of 
which we are told? We detect it chiefly in the servum pecus 
of a tribe of young poetasters and sonneteers,—few or none of 
whom have given the smallest promise of ripening into grown 
poets. And when we are told that Wordsworth was the great 
regenerator of poetry, and the first to combat against “ the 
inane phraseology” of the times, had not Burns and Cowper 
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already arisen, and was not the regeneration begun, and the 
war upon verbiage already declared? We doubt much, 
whether Wordsworth’s genius, pure and lofty though it be, is 
calculated to produce any very active or very healthful influence 
upon the general spirit of literature ;—whether the tone of 
thought which he has propagated is not nearly as unfertile and 
useless, the phraseology of his imitators even more inane, than 
that which Wordsworth sought to overthrow :—whether poetry so 
absolutely divorced as Wordsworth’s from the stir and life of the 
passions, be not of a nature that will always form the worship 
of a sect rather than the pervading and imbuing spirit of the 
catholic republic of letters. But we are quite certain that if 
Wordsworth be a regenerator of English poetry, he has not 
established his claim to be either the commencer or the con- 
summator of the achievement. 

Of the two, we think that the influence of Coleridge upon the 
writings of the greatest of our recent poets is more evident than 
Wordsworth’s. But Coleridge was precisely the writer to 

ioneer the way, that others might gain the goal, and wear the 

urel. He was like the early commencers of a science, who 
throw out vast suggestions, and verge upon grand discoveries, the 
honour of which lesser but completer minds step in and seize. 
Never did genius collect together materials more grand—never 
did genius leave edifices more unfinished. His name stands 
amidst gigantic fragments,—evidences of industry to accumulate, 
and impotence to build. He has left us but two fully completed 
works, a ballad and a translation! But those two are, of their 
kind, the finest in the language. We have often thought that 
Coleridge ought to have been the great active mind,—the su- 
preme and universal man of letters of the last half century. He 
was one of the few who could both contemplate, study, and ima- 
gine. His range was stupendous: his vision comprehended at 
once the vast and the minute. And when, in the charming 
volumes before us, we read of him in youth, with his great 
schemes, his high aspirations, his profuse stores, we are lost in 
amaze at the disparity between the promise and the performance. 
Weare not sure whether the secret of this disparity may not be 
arrived at. Itseems to us that Coleridge lost his true stimulus to 
action, when he lost his hope for mankind. His youth caught 
the fervour of the spirit of the great French Revolution; an 
event which for a time inflicted almost equal injury upon 
liberty and despotism; an event upon which no men of the 
period reasoned justly ; and which seems to have left those most 
affected by the fever of one day, the most paralysed by the ex- 
haustion of the next. But still, for one brief and brilliant hour 
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of agitation and excitement, it put into marvellous action the 
whole mind of the age. And the intellect of Coleridge was pre- 
cisely that which required intense stimulus. Perhaps he never 
was less a dreamer than when nursing wild hopes of ‘ universal 
brotherhood,” and indulging Utopian reveries of the perfecti- 
hility of man. For then it was that he was roused from self, 
inspired by a great ambition, and animated with an untiring 
energy. ‘Then was his season, as Mr ‘Talfourd eloquently ex- 
presses it, of ‘‘ mantling hopes, and glorious schemes.” When he 
forsook philanthropy, he seems to have sunk into sloth; the 
world had no longer excitement keen enough to task his powers ; 
he fell into fos sal and quiddities, became muddled with bad 
metaphysics, and besotted with the opium of unintelligible mysti- 
cism. Astonishing as his native genius was to the last, and fasci- 
nating, even to the severest minds, as was “ the long perspective” 
of his conversational eloquence, it is melancholy to observe in all 
the specimens of his ‘’Table ‘Talk’ that are preserved to us, 
what unspeakable absurdities, what darkening prejudice, what 
untenable dogmas, had grown around and encrusted the colossal 
masses of his mind. As it is over the stagnant water that the fog 
and miasma gather, so is it ever the characteristic of a philosophy 
unconnected with the active objects of life, unpurified by the 
fresh current of the air which the multitude imbibe, to become 
clouded and obscure ; and in proportion to the mist on the sur- 
face is the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere. 

Of the lesser spirits of that time, and that peculiar coterie, 
Hazlitt and Lamb are-among the most remarkable. And these 
two men were strongly contrasted with each other. Hazlitt, with 
all his faults, possessed a thoroughly masculine mind: Lamb, 
with all his beauties, never seems to have grown up into adoles- 
cence. Inall that Lamb has done, there is a lisp and prattle; in 
fact, his very childishness, so candid and amiable as it is, makes 
the charm of his writings, and stamps them with inimitable indi- 
viduality. And there is this ianteite distinction which Lamb 
may claim over most of his companions and contemporaries: his 
best writings are complete in themselves. We do not obtain his 
mind by bits and fragments. ‘There is a remarkable concinnity, 
and neatness, and perfectness, in whatever he undertook. We 
never say ** Whata pity this Essay did not receive the last finish !” 
His most trifling productions leave upon the mind the satisfaction 
of an entire whole. This merit so rare, Lamb owed, perhaps, to his 
deficiencies—to the compact and limited range of his knowledge 
and genius, and to the quaint and unpromising subjects he selected 
for their display. In an essay upon Epic Poetry it may easily 
happen that a profound thinker may leave half that ought to be 
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said untouched. But it is less difficult to exhaust the subject in 
a portrait of an old housekeeper, or an Essay on Roast Pig. A 
certain modesty and candour in Lamb also contributed to this 
beauty of completeness. He never attempted what he 
was unfitted for—which is certainly more than can be said 
of Hazlitt. He had nothing of the charlatan or preten- 
der: nor did his ambition ever outstep his powers. It is 
this which inspires him with so delightful an ease—even amid 
the odd and quaint paths in which he rejoiced to tread. They 
were not odd and quaint to him—for his mind lived in them. 
They who have thought his style in his essays affected and far- 
fetched, will be undeceived in reading the familiar correspondence 
with which Mr Talfourd has enriched our literature. Lamb’s most 
careless note has precisely the same peculiarities of humour and 
phraseology as his most elaborate publications. He is eminently 
original. His beauties and faults are all his own: and this is the 
more noticeable and singular, because, living under the shadow 
of minds more vast, it would have been natural enough if the 
reflection had been cast upon his page. Admiration is usually a pla- 
giarist—nothing is so unconsciously caught as the mannerism of 
one abler and more commanding then ourselves, whose supremacy 
we acknowledge and whose intellect we study. But Lamb never 
makes his “ little fishes talk like great whales;” nor can we dis- 
cover in the style and character of his books, that he had ever filled 
his urn at the deep fountains of Wordsworth—or at those Cory- 
cean springs over which Coleridge officiated as the arch-priest 
of Mystery and the Muse. Lamb’s humour is almost unrivalled 
in its undulating grace and playful delicacy, and passages may 
be cited approaching nearer to the vein of Cervantes than, 
perhaps, any writings in the language. Mr Talfourd has done 
Lamb infinite service by undertaking charge of the work before 
us. His own popular and distinguished name will draw towards 
_his deceased friend a much more general and miscellaneous exa- 
mination then he has yet received. The singular sweetness and 
loveability of Lamb’s character pervades the whole correspond- 
ence, and serves to throw a new charm of personal endearment 
over his works. The most critical period for a writer’s fame is 
often that in which the publication of his biography or letters en- 
ables us to compare the man with the author, the moral being 
with the intellectual. Out of this ordeal Lamb passes with no 
common purity and grace. That vein of sentiment so simply 
touching in his writings—the urbane and soft humanity that 
flows through them, appears no trick of words—no rhetorical 
‘disguise, but to have flowed fresh from a fountain of genuine 
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kindliness of disposition,—the inborn gentleness of one of 
** God’s own gentlemen.” 


“ Charles Lamb was born on 18th February, 1775, in Crown Office row, in 
the Inner Temple, where he spent the first seven years of his life. His 
parents were in a humble station, but they were endued with sentiments and 
with manners which might well become the gentlest blood ; and fortune, 
which had denied them wealth, enabled them to bestow on their children 
some of the happiest intellectual advantages which wealth ever confers. . . . 
This excellent couple were blessed with three children, John, Mary, and 
Charles ; John being twelve and Mary ten years older than Charles. John, 
who is vividly described in the essay of Elia, entitled ‘ My Relations,’ under 
the name of James Elia, rose to fill a lucrative office in the South Sea 
House, and died a few years ago, having to the last fulfilled the affectionate 
injunction of Charles, ‘ to keep the elder brother up in state.’ Mary (the 
Bridget of the same essay) still survives, to mourn the severance of a life- 
long association, as free from every alloy of selfishness, as remarkable for 
moral beauty, as this world ever witnessed in brother and sister. 

“ On the 9th of October, 1782, when Charles Lamb had attained the age 
of seven, he was presented to the school of Christ’s Hospital, by Timoth 
Yeates, Esq., Governor, as ‘ the son of John Lamb, scrivener, and Elizabet 
his wife,’ and remained a scholar of that noble establishment till he had 
entered into his fifteenth year. Small of stature, delicate of frame, and 
constitutionally nervous and timid, he would seem unfitted to encounter the 
discipline of a school formed to restrain some hundreds of lads in the 
heart of the metropolis, or to fight his wayamongthem. But the sweetness 
of his disposition won him favour from all; and although the antique pecu- 
= of the school tinged his opening imagination, they did not sadden his 
childhood.” 


Some particulars of his early habits and personal appearance 
are full of interest, but too long to extract :— 


“ On every half-holiday (and there were two in the week) in ten minutes he 
was in the gardens, on the terrace, or at the fountain of the Temple : here 
was his home : here was his recreation ; and the influence they had on his 
infant mind is vividly shown in his description of the eld Benchers. He says, 
* I was born and lem the first seven years of my life in the Temple ;’ he 
might have added, that here he passed a great portion of the second seven 
years of his life, a portion which mixed itself with all his habits and enjoy- 
ments, and gave a bias to the whole. Here he found a happy home, affec- 
tionate parents, and a sister who watched over him to the latest hour of hig 
existence (God be with her!) with the tenderest solicitude ; and here he had 
access to the library of Mr Salt, one of the Benchers, to whose memory his 
pen has given, in return for this and greater favours—I do not think it extra- 
vagant to say—immortality. To use his own language, ‘ Here he was 
tumbled into a spacious closet of good old English reading, where he browsed 
at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage.’ He applied these words to 
his sister ; but there is no doubt they ‘ browsed’ together ; they had walked 
hand in hand from a time ‘ extending beyond the period of their memory.’” 


Lamb did not obtain “an exhibition,” which would have pro- 
cured him an University education; the impediment in his 
speech proving an insuperable obstacle. On this loss of a Cam- 
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bridge degree, Mr Talfourd indulges in what appears to us a very 
rhapsodical — of sentimentality :—‘* What!’’—exclaims the 
accomplished biographer— 


“ What worldly success can, indeed, ever compensate for the want of 
timely nurture beneath the shade of one of these venerable institutions—for 
the sense of antiquity shading, not checking, the joyous impulses of opening 
manhood—for the refinement and the grace there interfused into the long 
labour of ambitious study—for young friendships consecrated by the associa- 
tions of long past time ; and for liberal emulation, crowned by successes, 
restrained from ungenerous and selfish pride by palpable symbols of the 
genius and the learning of ages.” 


We confess that we do not quite understand the sense of 
the last pretty sentence quoted above. But we think that most 
of our great authors, who spent three years at either University, 
have considered it one of the worst-spent periods in their life ; 
and when we are so gravely asked what worldly success can com- 
pensate for not having spent three years at Oxford or Cambridge, 
we would answer—any success, provided it were more lucra- 
tive than a fellowship, or more useful to mankind than a double 
first class. As for “* young friendship consecrated by associations,” 
we believe college Rien ships are proverbially of short duration ; 
and it does seem to us that the affections which Lamb felt and 
inspired were just as warm, though not formed over the oranges 
and biscuits of a Cambridge wine party :— 

“ On 23d November, 1789, Lamb finally quitted Christ’s Hospital for the 
abode of his parents, who still resided in the Temple. At first he was 
employed in the South Sea House, under his brother John; but, on 5th 
April 1792, he obtained an appointment in the accountant’s-office of the 
East India Company. His salary, though then small, was a welcome addition 
to the scanty means of his parents; who now were unable, by their own 
exertions, to increase it, his mother being in ill-health, which confined her to 
her bed, and his father sinking into dotage. On their comfort, however, 
this, and what was more precious to him, his little leisure, were freely 
bestowed ; and his recreations were confined to a delightful visit to the 
two-shilling gallery of the theatre, in company with his sister, and an 
occasional supper with some of his schoolmates, when in town, from 
Cambridge.” 

His friendship with Coleridge, and the introduction of that 
remarkable genius, are eloquently described by Mr Talfourd :— 


“It was his good fortune to be the school-fellow of that extraordinary 
man ; and if no particular intimacy had been formed between them at 
Christ’s Hospital, a foundation was there laid for a friendship to which the 
world is probably indebted for all that Lamb has added to its sources of 
pleasure. Junior to Coleridge by two years, and far inferior to him in all 
scholastic aequirements, Lamb had listened to the rich discourse of ‘ the 
inspired charity-boy’ with a wondering delight, pure from all envy, and, it 
may be, enhanced by his sense of his own feebleness and difficulty of ex 
sion. While Coleridge remained at the university, they met occasionally on 
their visits to London ; and when he quitted it, and came to town, full of 
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mantling hopes and glorious schemes, Lamb became his admiring disciple. 
The scene of these happy meetings was a little public-house, called the 
Salutation and Cat, in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, where they used 
to sup, and remain long after they had ‘ heard the chimes of midnight.’ 
There they diseoursed of Bowles, who was the god of Coleridge’s poetical 
idolatry, and of Burns and Cowper, who, of recent poets, in that season of 
comparative barrenness, had made the deepest impression on Lamb. There 
Coleridge talked of ‘ Fate, free-will, fore knowledge absolute,’ to one who 
desired *‘ to find no end’ of the golden maze ; and there he recited his early 
oems with that deep sweetness of intonation which sunk into the heart of 
his hearer. To these meetings Lamb was accustomed at all periods of his 
life to revert, as the season when his finer intellects were quickened into 
action. Shortly after they had terminated, with Coleridge’s departure for 
London, he thus recalled them in a letter.* ‘ When I read in your little 
volume the effusion you call ‘ the Sligh,’ I think I hear you again. I imagine 
to myself the little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat, where we sat 
together through the winter nights, beguiling the cares of life with poetry.’ ” 


At this period Lamb’s mind was strongly pervaded by reli- 
gious feeling. Both he and Coleridge were Unitarians—a creed 
they appear afterwards to have silently abandoned :— 


“ Those who only knew him (Lamb) in his latter days, and who feel that if 
ever the spirit of Christianity breathed through a human life, it breathed in 
his, will, nevertheless, trace with surprise the extraordinary vividness of im- 
pressions directly religious, and the self-jealousy with which he watched the 
cares and distractions of the world, which might efface them in his first 
letters. If, in a life of ungenial toil, diversified with frequent sorrow, the 
train of these solemn meditations was broken ; if he was led, in the distrac- 
tions and labours of his course, to cleave more closely to surrounding objects 
than those early aspirations promised ; if, in his cravings after immediate 
pe cog he rather sought to perpetuate the social circle which he charmed, 
than to expatiate in scenes of untried being ; his pious feelings were only 
diverted, not destroyed. The stream glided still, the under current of thought 
sometimes breaking out in sallies which strangers did not understand, but 
always feeding and nourishing the most exquisite sweetness of disposition, 
and the most unobtrusive proofs of self-denying love. . . . . . 1. 

“ Lamb’s first compositions were in verse—produced slowly, at long inter- 
vals,—and with self-distrust, which the encouragements of Coleridge could 
not subdue. With the exception of a sonnet to Mrs Siddons, whose acting, 
especially in the character of Lady Randolph, had made a deep impression 
upon him, they were exclusively personal.” 

We think that Lamb’s distrust was on the whole wiser than 
Coleridge’s encouragement. ‘Though his poetical faculty was of 
the right kind, as far as it went, yet it could never have obtained 
him the rank to which his prose entitles him. He had neither the 
colouring of beauty, or the vigour of strength; even his ear was 
not tuned to those sweet concords which in verse supply so many 
deficiencies ; but the besetting sin of his poetry is its feebleness ; 





* « This, wih other passages J have interwoven with my own slender thread of 
narration, are from letters which I have thought either too personal for entire 
publication at present, or not of sufficient interest, in comparison with others, to 
oceupy a portion of the space to which the letters are limited.” 
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short as most of his pieces are, they are generally poetry and 
water. 

We proceed to give some specimens of the correspondence. 
We.commence with one ate is strongly impressed with the 
kindliness of Lamb’s nature :— 


“ The next letter was written on hearing of Coleridge being afflicted with 
a painful disease. 

“ TO MR COLERIDGE. 

“ * My brother, my friend,—I am distrest for you, believe me I am ; not so 
much for your oad, troublesome complaint, which, I trust, is only for a 
time, as for those anxieties which brought it on, and perhaps even now may 
be nursing its malignity. Tell me, dearest of my friends, is your mind at 
peace, or has anything, yet unknown to me, happened to give you fresh dis- 
quiet, and steal from you all the pleasant dreams of future rest? Are you 
still (I fear you are) far from being comfortably settled ? Would to God it 
were in my power to contribute towards the bringing of you into the haven 
where you would be. But you are too well skilled-in the philosophy of con- 
solation to need my humble tribute of advice ; in pain, and in sickness, and 
in all manner of disappointments, I trust you have that within you which 
shall speak peace to your mind. Make it, I entreat you, one of your puny 
comforts, that I feel for you, and share all your griefs with you.” 

* * * * 


“ A wish to dedicate his portion of the volume to his sister gave occasion 
to the following touching letter :— 


“ TO MR COLERIDGE. 

“ *« Coleridge, I love you for dedicating your poetry to Bowles : Genius of 
the sacred fountain of tears, it was he who led you gently by the hand 
thro’ all this valley of weeping, shew’d you the dark green yew trees, and the 
willow shades, where, by the fall of waters, you might indulge an uncom- 
plaining melancholy, a delicious regret for the past, or weave fine visions of 
that awful future, ‘ when all the vanities of life’s day oblivion’s hurrying hand 
hath swept away, and all its sorrows at the awful blast of the archangel’s 
trump are but as shadows past.’ Ihave another sort of dedication in my 
head for my few things, which I want to know if you approve of, and can in- 
sert. I mean to inscribe them to my sister. It will be unexpected, and it 
will give her pleasure ; or do you think it will look whimsical at all? as [ 
have not spoke to her about it, I can easily reject the idea. But there is a 
monotony in the affections, which people living together, or as we do now, 
very frequently seeing each other, are apt to give into ; a sort of indifference 
in the expression of kindness for each other, which demands that we should 
sometimes call to our aid the trickery of surprise.’” 

The stage-mania, which usually seizes all authors once in their 
lives, did not spare Lamb. He wrote his farce of Mr H —, 
which we confess we do not rate so highly as Mr ‘Talfourd, and 
seems to have hoped much from the performance :— 

“ Wednesday, 10th December, 1806, was the wished-for evening which 
decided the fate of ‘ Mr H.’ on the boards of Drury. Great curiosity was ex- 
cited by the announcement; the house was crowded to the ceiling ; and the 
audience impatiently awaited the conclusion of the long, dull, intolerable 
opera of ‘ The Travellers,’ by which it was preceded. At length Mr Ellis- 
‘ton, the hero of the farce, entered, gaily dressed, and in happiest spirits,— 
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enough, not too much, elated,—and delivered the prologue with great viva- 
city and success. The farce began ; at first it was much applauded ; but the 
wit seemed wire-drawn; and when the curtain fell on the first act, the friends 
of the author began to fear. The second act dragged heavily on, as second 
acts of farces will do ; a rout at Bath, peopled with ill-dressed and over- 
dressed actors and actresses, increased the disposition to yawn ; and when the 
moment of disclosure came, and nothing worse than the name Hogsflesh was 
heard, the audience resented the long play on their curiosity, and would hear 
no more. Lamb, with his sister, sat, as he anticipated, in the front of the pit, 
and having joined in encoring the epilogue, the brilliancy of which injured the 
farce, he gave way with equal pliancy to the common feeling, and hissed and 
hooted as loudly as any of his neighbours. The next morning’s playbill con- 
tained a veracious announcement, that ‘ the new farce of Mr H., performed 
Sor the first time last night, was received by an overflowing audience with 
universal applause, and will be repeated for the second time to-morrow ;’ but 
the stage lamps never thet to-morrow saw! Elliston would have tried it 
again ; but Lamb saw at once that the case was hopeless, and consoled his 
friends with a century of puns for the wreck of his dramatic hopes.” 


We are compelled to pass over some letters, exquisite for 
tenderness and humour, addressed by Lamb to his friend Manning 
on the departure of the latter for the pleasant little excursion to 
China. Meanwhile Lamb began “ to write in earnest for the 

ress,” and seems to have led, otherwise, a pleasant lounging life. 
Vith the exception of his favourite old authors, he certainly 


does not appear to have been a hard student, nor is there any 
evidence in his correspondence of that higher order of mind which 
demands knowledge as a want. He was as self-willed in his re- 
searches, if so they can be called, as in all his other pleasant 
peculiarities. In the year 1815 Mr ‘Taifourd became first ac- 
quainted with Lamb. He describes the person of the charming 
humourist thus graphically. 


* Methinks I see him before me now, as he appeared then, and as he con- 
tinued, with scarcely any perceptible alteration to me, during the twenty years 
of intimacy which followed, and were closed by his death. A light frame, 
so fragile that it seemed as if a breath would overthrow it, clad in clerk-like 
black, was surmounted by a head of form and expression the most noble and 
sweet. His black hair curled crisply about an expanded forehead ; his eyes, 
softly brown, twinkled with varying expression, though the prevalent feeling 
was sad ; and the nose slightly eurved, and delicately carved at the nostril, 
with the lower outline of the face regularly oval, completed a head which was 
finely placed on the shoulders, and gave importance, and even dignity, to a 
diminutive and shadowy stem. Who shall describe his countenance—catch 
his quivering sweetness—and fix it for ever in words? There are none, alas! 
to answer the vain desire of friendship. Deep thought, striving with 
humour, the lines of suffering wreathed into cordial mirth, and a smile of 
painful sweetness, 2 pa an image to the mind it can as little describe as 
lose. His personal appearance and manner are not unfitly characterised by 
what he himself says in one of his letters to Manning of Braham—‘ a com- 
pound of the Jew, the gentleman, and the angel. ° ° bd 

“ The years which Lamb passed in his chambers in Inner Temple lane 
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were, perhaps, the happiest of his life. His salary was considerably aug- 
mented, his fame as an author was rapidly extending; he resided near the 
Pom which he best loved ; and was surrounded by a motley group of attached 
iends, some of them men of rarest parts, and all strongly attached to him 
and to his sister. Here the glory of fis Wednesday nights shone forth in its 
greatest lustre. If you did not meet there the favourites of fortune ; authors 
whose works bore the highest price in Paternoster row, and who glittered 
in the circles of fashion ; you might find those who had ery most 
deeply, felt most keenly, and were destined to produce the most lasting in- 
fluence on the literature and manners of the age. There Hazlitt, sometimes 
kindled into fierce passion at any mention of the great reverses of his idol 
Napoleon, at other times bashfully enunciated the finest criticism on art ; or 
dwelt with genial iteration on a passage in Chaucer; or, fresh from the 
theatre, expatiated on some new instance of energy in Kean, or reluctantly 
conceded a greatness to Kemble ; or detected some popular fallacy with the 
fairest and the subtlest reasoning. There Godwin, as he played his quiet 
rubber, or benignantly joined in the gossip of the day, sat an object of curio- 
sity and wonder to the stranger, who had been at one time shocked or 
charmed with his high speculation, and at another awe-struck by the force 
and graphic power of his novels. There Coleridge sometimes, though rarely, 
took his seat ;—and then the genial hubbub of voices was still ; cities, philo- 
sophers, and poets, were contented to listen ; and toil-worn lawyers, clerks 
from the India House, and members ofthe Stock Exchange, grew romantic 
while he spoke. Lamb used to say that he was inferior then to what he had 
been in his youth ; but I can scarcely believe it ; at least there is nothing in 
his early writing which gives any idea of the richness of his mind so lavishly 
poured out at this time in his happiest moods. Although he looked more. | 
older than he was, his hair being silvered all over, and his person tending to 
corpulency, there was about him no trace of bodily sickness or mental decay, 
but rather an air of voluptuous repose. His benignity of manner placed his 
auditors entirely at their ease; and inclined them to listen delighted to 
the sweet, low tone in which he began to discourse on some high theme.” 


In the above passage we do most certainly dissent from the 
extraordinary doctrine, that Messrs Hazlitt, Lamb, Godwin, and 
Coleridge, were men “ who thought most deeply, felt most keenly, 
and were destined to produce the most lasting influences on the 
literature and manners of the age.” With the exception of Cole- 
ridge, all the persons thus designated were unquestionably men 
ef second-rate powers, and producing less than second-rate influ- 
ences. These extravagant coterie kind of praises throw a ridicule 
on the reputations they would advance. Charles Lamb was not 
Lord Bacon, but he was a writer of exquisite humour, delicacy, 
and true sentiment, in the circumscribed and modest path, that, 
sensible of the extent of his own faculties, he himself selected. 
Men are differently estimated by the world at large and by their 
own little knot of personal friends and admirers. The world can 
only judge of authors by what they have really done—their friends 
judge them by what they fancy, often erroneously, might have 
been done. Mysteries oak secrets unknown to the vulgar are found 
by these fond disciples in the most meagre couplet, the most com- 
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mon-place period. To them associations of look, voice, manner— 
eloquent and perishable reminiscences — enhance the merit of 
every relic of the lost. But men who know authors are rarely good 
judges of the author’s books, however they may be of the characters 
of the authors themselves. We who stand at a distance see them 
better. It was not given to the author of Elia to discover any sub- 
lime truths, to form any very profound combinations of thought, to 
exhaust worlds—or to “ imagine new.” But it was given to him 
to attain one of those niches in the great Temple which are filled 
but by the statues of those whom our hearts love to worship. In 
him were intermingled elements of human kindliness, sympathy, 
and love, which often work out an immortality of their own—a 
fame not less cherished, often indeed more willingly acknowledged 
than that which has been effected by loftier but austerer genius. 

The following specimens of the qualities of which we have been 
— are taken almost at random from the correspondence. 
To his friend, Mr Ainsworth, in answer to an invitation to pass 
a few days at Manchester, he writes— 


“ Holidays are scarce things with me, and the laws of attendance are 
getting stronger and stronger at Leadenhall. * * You talk of months at a 
time, and I know not what inducements to visit Manchester. Heaven knows 
how gratifying! but I have had my little month of 1823 already, It is 
all over ; and, without incurring a disagreeable favour, I cannot so much 
as get a single holiday till the season returns with the next year. Even. 
our half-hour’s absences from office are set down ina book! Next year, 
if I can spare a day or two of it, I will come to Manchester ; but I have 
reasons at home against longer absences.” 


Bernard Barton frequently wrote to him; and Lamb, says Mr 
Talfourd, ‘‘ did not withhold the wished-for reply, even when 
letter-writing was a burden. The following gives a ludicrous 
account of his indisposition :— 


“TO BERNARD BARTON. 

“ Dear B. B.—Do you know what it is to suecumb under an insur- 
mountable day-mare,—a whore-son lethargy,’ Falstaff calls it,—an indis- 
position to do anything, or to be anything,—a total deadness and dis- 
taste,—a suspension of vitality,—an indifference to locality——a numb, 
soporifical, good-for-nothingness,—an ossification all over,—an oyster- 
like insensibility to the passing events,—a mind-stupor,—a brawny de- 
fiance to the needles of a thrusting-in conscience ? Did you ever have 
a very bad cold, with a total irresolution to submit to water-gruel pro- 
eesses? This has been for many weeks my lot and my excuse: my 
fingers drag heavily over this paper ; and, to my thinking, it’s three-and- 
twenty furlongs from hence tothe end of this demi-sheet. I have not 
a thing to say; nothing is of more importance than another ; I am flatter 
than a denial or a pancake ; emptier than judge s wig when the head 





is in it ; duller than a country stage when the actors are off it ; a cipher, 
; i ouly by an occasional convulsional 
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cough, and a permanent phlegmatic pain in the chest. I am weary of the 
world, and the world is weary of me. My day is gone into twilight, 
and I don’t think it worth the expense of candles. My wick hath a 
thief ia it, but I can’t muster courage to snuff it. 1 inhale suffocation ; 
I can't distinguish veal from mutton; nothing interests me. ‘Tis 
twelve o'clock, and Thurtell is just now coming out upon the New Drop, 
Jack Ketch alertly tucking up his greasy sleeves to do the last office of 
mortality, yet cannot I elicit a groan ora moral reflection. If you told 
me the world will be at an end to-morrow, I should just say ‘ will it 7’ 
I have not volition enough left to dot my 7’s. much less to comb my eye- 
brows ; my eyes are set in my head ; my brains are gone out to see a 
poor relation in Moorfields, and they did not say when they'd come back 
again; my skull isa regular Grub-street Attic to let-—not so much as a 
joint-stool left in it ; my hand writes, not I ; just as chickens run about 
a little when their heads are off. O, for a vigorous fit of gout, of 
cholic, toothache,—an earwig in my auditory, a fly in my visual organs ; 
pain is life—the sharper the more evidence of life ; but this apathy, this 
death! Did you ever have an obstinate cold,—a six or seven weeks’ 
unintermitting chill and suspension of hope, fear, conscience, and every 
thing? Yet do I try all I canto cure it. I try wine, and spirits, and 
smoking, and snuff in unsparing quantities, but they all only seem tu 
make me worse instead of better. i sleep in adamp room, but it does” 
me no good. I come home late o’nights, but do not find any visible 
amendment ! 

. “Tt is just fifteen minutes after twelve : Thurtell is by this time a 
good way on his journey, baiting at Scorpion, perhaps; Ketch is bar- 
’ gaining for his cast coat and waistcoat ; the Jew demurs at first at three 
haif-crowns, but, on consideration that he may get somewhat by showing 
‘em in the town, finally closes. 





“HC. L. 
Barton took this letter rather too seriously, and Lamb thus 
sought to remove his friendly anxieties :— 


. “ My dear Sir,—That peevish letter of mine, which was meant to con- 
vey an apology for my incapacity to write, seems to have been taken by 
you in too serious a light; it was only my way of telling you I had a 
severe cold. .-. . . . The more I think, the more I am vexed at 
having puzzled you with that letter; but I have been so out of letter- 
writing lately, that it is a sore effort to sit down to it; and I felt in your 
debt, and sat down waywardly to pay you in bad money. Never mind 
my dulness; I am used to long intervals of it. The heavens seem brass 
to me; then again comes the refreshing shower— 

* I have been merry once or twice ere nov.’” 


Writing to Barton, he thus expresses himself apropos of the 
oppressiveness of correspondence :— 


“ There is Southey, whom I ought to have thanked a fortnight agc, 
for a present of the ‘ Church Book: I have never had courage to 
buckle myself in earnest even to acknowledge it ; and yet I am ac- 
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counted by some people a good man! How cheap that character is 
acquired! Pay your debts, don’t borrow money, nor twist your kitten’s 
neck off, nor disturb a congregation, &c., your business is done. I know 
things (for thoughts are things) of myself, which would make eve 
friend I have fly me as a plague patient. I once set a dog upon a crab’s 
leg that was shoved out under a mass of sea-weeds—a pretty little feeler ! 
Oh! pah! how sick I am of that! And a lie, a mean one, I once told. 
I stink in the midst of respect. I am much hypt. The fact is, my head 
is heavy, but there is hope ; or if not, I am better than a poor shell-fish ; 
not morally, when I set the whelp upon it, but have more blood and 
spirits. ings may turn up, and I may creep again into a decent opi- 
nion of myself. Vanity will return with sunshine. Till when, pardon 
my neglects, and impute it to the wintry solstice. 


Bernard Barton seems to have had an odd mistake committed 
by his bookseller, of which Lamb writes :— 


“ Dear B. B.—The ‘ Prometheus,’ unbound, is a capital story. The 
literary rogue! What if you had ordered ‘ Elfrida,’ in sheets / she'd 
have been sent up, I warrant you. Or bid him clasp his Bible (i. e. to 
his bosom), he’d have clapt on a brass clasp, no doubt. 

“ The following preface (says Mr Talfourd) to a letter, addressed to 
Miss Hutchinson, Mrs Wordsworth’s sister, playing on the pretended 
defects of Miss Lamb’s hand-writing, is one of those artifices of affec- 
tion which, not finding scope in eulogistic epithets, takes refuge in appa- 
rent abuse. Lamb himself, at this time, wrote a singularly neat hand, 
having greatly improved in the India House, where he also learned to 
flourish,—a facility he took a pride in, and sometimes indulged ; but his 
flourishes (wherefore it would be too curious to inquire) almost always 
shaped themselves into a visionary cork-screw, ‘ never made to draw.’ 


“TO MISS HUTCHINSON. 


“ Dear Miss H.,—Mary has such an invincible reluctance to any 
epistolary exertion. that 1 am sparing her a mortification by taking the 
pen from her. The plain truth is, she writes such a pimping, mean, de- 
testable hand, that she is ashamed of the formation of her letters. There 
is an essential poverty and abjectness in the frame of them. They look 
like begging letters. And then she is sure to omit a most substantial 
word in the second draught (for she never ventures an epistle without a 
foul copy first), which is obliged to be interlined; which spoils the 
neatest epistle, you know. Her figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., where she has 
occasion to express numerals, as in the date [25th March 1824], are 
not figures, but figurantes ; and the combined posse go staggering up 
and down shameless, as drunkards in the day time. It is no better when 
she rules her paper. Her lines ‘ are not less erring’ than her words. A 
sort of unnatural parallel lines, that are perpetually threatening to meet ; 
which, you know, is quite contrary to Euclid. Her very blots are not 
bold like this [here a large blot is inserted], but poor smears, half left 
in and half scratched out, with another smear left in their place. I like a 
clear letter. A bold free hand, and a fearless flourish. Then she has 
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always to go through them (a second operation) to dot her 7’s, and cross 
her ¢’s. I don’t think she can make a corkscrew if she tried, which has 
such a fine effect at the end or middle of an epistle, and fills up. 

“ There is a corkscrew! One of the best I ever drew. By the way, 
what incomparable whiskey that was of M.’s! But if I am to writea 
letter, let me begin, and not stand flourishing, like a fencer at a fair. 

“ It gives me great pleasure,” &c. &c. &c. 

[The letter now begins. ] 

The correspondence now presented to the public, will augment 
Lamb’s reputation ; less indeed by evincing new mental acquisi- 
tions, than by throwing fuller light upon beautiful features of his 
moral character. And, regretting that our limits will not allow us 
to indulge further in illustrations of our opinion, we have only to 
express our thanks to Mr Talfourd for his share in a contribution to 
our general literature that the world will not willingly let die. Dif- 
— in many respects from Mr Talfourd’s critical canons, we 
are the more bound to acknowledge the generosity of his motives 
in a work designed to illustrate the genius of another rather than 
his own—to attest the eloquence, the delicacy, and the quiet 
warmth of feeling, which characterize his performance, and endear 
to us yet more that reputation which we think destined to become 
a national heir-loom—the reputation of the author of the serene 


and noble Jon. E. B. 
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A Leiter to the Coerced Electors of the United Kingdom. By 
Francis Knowles. London: Ridgway. 1837. 

What ought Ministers todo? By Sir Francis Blake. Wilson. 
London: 1837. 


INCE the publication of our last Number an event, of which 
the occurrence was not then anticipated as immediate, has, in a 
ae measure, changed the face of politics. William the Fourth 
ias ceased to reign. It is not now our purpose to criticize his 
acts or draw his character. The people owe him much for the 
good he did in the first twelve months of his reign, especially for the 
issolution of Parliament in 1831. Muchas he afterwards did to 
neutralize the effects of this good deed, he had thereby given au 
impulse to the pepeiet cause, which nothing could check. ‘That 
he should have become alarmed at the excitement produced by the 
struggle for the Reform Bill and have suffered his feeble mind 
to be filled with terrors of undefined change: that he should 
have used the influence of the Crown to arrest the march of 
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improvement; have schemed various fantastic projects of coali- 
tion Ministries; and when disappointed in his efforts that he 
should have thrown himself into the arms of the Tories; that 
he should have received with reluctance the Ministry foreed 
on him by the House of Commons; and that he should sub- 
sequently have thwarted them with all the petty malignity and 
all the petty manceuvres of royalty,—are matters neither fer 
wonder nor for bitter reproach. We mention these circumstances 
in order that, without weighing his latter misdeeds against his early 
services to the nation, we may point attention to the fact, that 
during the existence of the present ministry his Majesty’s per- 
sonal inclinations and personal influence have always been hos- 
tile to them. ‘The countenance of the Court has been given to 
their opponents. Its recent influence has been unsparingly ex- 
ercised against them. Every competitor for honours and power 
has known, that by thwarting the responsible ministers, he took 
the way to render himself acceptable at the permanent fountain 
of both. ‘lhe Ministers felt that they could not induce the Kin 
to perform, in their behalf, any one of those public acts which 
depend more particularly on his own will, and whereby a friendly 
Sovereign may aid his servants against the other branches of the 
legislature. It is matter of certainty that he would not have gra- 
tified them with a batch of peers, and very doubtful whether he 
would ever have granted them a dissolution. ‘Though these hostile 
feelings of his Majesty towards the liberal party were greatly ex- 
aggerated by persons who wished for a pretext for doing nothing, 
though the importance attached to the Monarch’s personal incli- 
nations was greatly overrated by those whose daily duty it was 
to devise reasons for the repeated follies and inertness of minis- 
ters, nevertheless his late Majesty was, in fact, one of the for- 
midable obstacles in the way of improvement with which the 
liberal party had to ciukend ; and unless his successor should 
happen to entertain pecgeel his sentiments, and act on them 
with the same obstinacy, his death may be regarded as removing a 
great weight from the Tory scale. 

The character and intentions of that successor have, of course, 
been objects of very general and eager speculation, during the 
period through which a fatal termination of the late King’s dis- 
order has been generally anticipated. ‘To do the bulletins jus- 
tice, they deceived nobody. ‘hose physicians deserve commen- 
dation, who have brought the double Liabuage of these official 
communications to such perfection, as to enable them to prepare 
the public mind for the worst by the very terms employed with a 

view of practising a justifiable deception on the anxious mind of 
an irritable patient. We now know pretty well how long a 
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royal sufferer must continue to grow daily “better,” before he 
dies. Every body knew that his Majesty mustbe rapidly sink- 
ing under the combined influence of comfortable nights, refresh- 
ing sleep, and increased strength: and we have remarked that 
every notification that the symptoms of the disorder were less 
urgent, and that there had been a favourable change, invariably 
gave birth to a very general belief that death had actually taken 
place. During the period of delay, which could hardly be called 
one of suspense, the attention of all the world, with the sad in- 
constancy always exhibited on such occasions, has been turned from 
the dying King to his youthful successor. ‘The Tory newspapers 
have anticipated, with a singular disregard to decency, the ca- 
tastrophe which their opponent prints seemed to lament with still 
more singular loyalty. 

Each party has been busily employed in circulating rumours of 
the favourable inclinations of her Majesty. ‘The ‘Tories already 
feed themselves with fancies of her reverence for the Duke of 
Wellington, her partiality to certain Tories of her own age, 
and her strong dislike to other persons who are supposed to en- 
tertain contrary opinions. They have not scrupled, for their sole 
objects, to appeal to the worst feelings which can exist ina youth- 
ful mind. Para. written avowedly for the purpose of meeting 
her eye, endeavoured to inspire her with jealousy of her mother, 
and to encourage her to throw off all restraints of filial duty and 
natural affection,as a hateful and degrading yoke on her sovereign 
will. We need not criticize the detestable morality of those, who, 
to promote the purposes of party, insult the national sense of de- 
eency by instigating a daughter to a rupture with her mother, 
and seck to isolate a Queen from the few sympathies which her 
lot allows her, by inspiring her with distrust of the one only being 
in the world who can have no interests separate from her own. 
The glaring absurdity of the advice startles us even more than its 
wickedness. A young Queen is called upon, in deference to the 
interested councils of a faction excluded from power, and with- 
out waiting to ascertain the wishes of her people, to dismiss the 
ministers whom she finds in office. She is told of the awful 
responsibility thrown upon her inexperienced youth, and she is 
sage! advised to relieve herself from it by taking a step, from 
which even those of our princes on whom power has devolved in 
all the vigour of manhood have shrunk. Common sense points out 
but one course for her Majesty to adopt: in conformity with the 
example of her predecessors, which her own extreme youth renders 
it peculiarly advisable that she should imitate ; that is, the course of 
leaving things as she finds them, taking the advice of the ministers 
who happen to be in office, and allowing her youthful will and 
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judgment to make their influence on public affairs as little per- 
ceptible as possible. 
It would be absurd indeed to suppose that her Majesty’s per- 
sonal feelings will not before long exercise some influence on 
the fortunes of the great and intelligent nation over which she is 
called to — It is true that the fate of our country is mainly 
in its own hands, and its future weal and woe depends on the 
wisdom and energy of the people. But though the ultimate tri- 
umph of liberal principles is certain, nevertheless we must 
not conceal from ourselves the immense influence which at 
present a King or Queen may, for a while, exert over public 
affairs; the weight that the Crown may throw into the nice 
balance which at present exists between the aristocratical and 
— powers; and the fearful effect which this momentary 
influence may produce, if not on the actual event of the great 
conflict between the opposing principles of government, 
yet on the mode in which that event is to be brought 
about. ‘There is every reason to believe that this influence 
will, in the first instance, be transferred from the Tory to 
the popular scale. We need not discuss the tendency of Kings 
and Queens to favour the individuals and principles of the Tory 
party, or the possibility of counteracting this tendency. We 
shall suppose that the on merely acquiesces in the advice of 
the ministers whom she finds in power: that without any strong 
feeling in favour of them or of their principles, she simply con- 
tinues for some time without any decided bias in the other 
direction. ‘The increase of strength to the present ministry will 
be very great. Instead of having the Court against them, they 
will have it on their side. ‘Their opponents will be stayed up by 
no reliance on asecret support in the emergencies of constitutional 
struggles. ‘The froward inclinations of the Head of the Church 
will no longer stimulate the zeal of the clergy. The aspirants 
after honours will not seek the Royal favour by opposing the 
ministers of the Crown. ‘The mighty obstinacy of the House of 
Lords will quail before a power to which it is responsible, and 
which may not be averse to exercise the prerogative of creation. 
The coronation, with its possibly large batch of coronation peers, 
will hang over their heads. ‘The very peculiarities of sex and 
youth, which would destroy her Majesty’s moral influence if it 
were exerted against the people, will heighten their enthusiasm 
for her as long as she exercises it in accordance with the public 
feeling. Under these circumstances a general election will take 
place, and the mere influence of the change in the person of the 
sovereign will probably give the present ministry a considerable 
accession of strength. 
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The general election which speedily follows is .always the 
most important of the immediate results of the accession of a new 
Sovereign, and on the present occasion it will be of more than 
usual importance. We may, without exaggeration, style ita 
crisis of great magnitude. It is not, indeed, a crisis in which 
much positive harm is likely, under any circumstances, imme- 
diately to result. But it presents a golden opportunity for fur- 
thering the cause of liberal principles—an opportunity which, if 
allowed to pass, will not soon again recur. We dread that the pre- 
sent ministry will not perceive, or will not dare to take, the fa 
advantage which the crisis places within their reach; that they 
will trust to the mere influence of the new Queen’s popularity, 
and be content with the advantage which that one cause will 
enable them to obtain in the elections. 

We believe that the influence of this will carry them over 
their present difficulties; and we fear that the prospect of such 
relief will, in fact, prevent them from taking such measures as might 
render the triumph of their principles secure and lasting. If they 
appeal to the country without -previously raising up any more 
considerable excitement in their favour, it does not appear to us 
that their advantage can be great or durable. Let them gain 
twenty or thirty seats, which is more, we may safely say, than the 
most sanguine of their supporters anticipate ; let them thus obtain a 
considerable majority over the Tories, and we feel assured that this 
majority will crumble away before the defections of their timid 
supporters, and the constant eee influence of ‘Tory wealth, 
in a not longer period than that which has seen them reduced to the 
all but hopeless state in which they were previous to the death of 
the late monarch. Destitute of a decided and unanimous majo- 
rity, they will then have, by alternate concessions, to con- 
ciliate the opposite sections of their supporters; they will 
probably succeed only in offending both; their conduct will more 
than ever present the appearance of vacillation and imbecility ; 
legislative reforms and administrative improvements will be 
feebly carried on ; and the first gust of courtly caprice will 
scatter them as it did in November 1834, without the chance of 
being borne back into power by the people. ‘The present crisis 
must either give an immense impulse to popular principles, or it 
will do no permanent service to any one. The petty advantage 
which the crisis, feebly managed, may give the party in power, 
will slip from their grasp in a short time. It cannot profit even 
them long, unless it be turned to the account of the people,— 
unless it be made the means of doing that, to which it is advisable 
for the people at present to confine its energies,—of consoli- 
dating and securing the Reform Act. 
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We will not now enter on any questions of organic 
change, or discuss the propriety of bestowing political power on 
other persons besides those upon whom the Reform Act intended 
to confer it. Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
among the various supporters of the Reform Act, they must, at 
least, all be agreed in desiring that it should work out its pro- 
fessed object, and be placed beyond the chance of being wholly 
or partially abrogated. Now, of neither of these things are we at 
present secure. Experience has shewn us that the machinery of 
the Reform Act is inadequate to its purpose: that it is possible 
for the ancient “ proprietors of Parliament,” or at any rate for 
anumber of individuals of the same class, and not much more 
extensive, to convert the present electoral register into one al- 
most as oligarchical as that annihilated by schedule A. This 
result has already been barely avoided : it has been prevented only 
by the maintenance of a degree of political excitement, which it 
is neither desirable nor possible constantly to keep up in any 
civilized community, which has been of late all but extin- 
guished; we may feel sure that the continuance of political indif- 
ference will place the representation under the provisions of the 
Reform Act in the hands of the Tories. And, if a period of 
their rule should intervene, it is not improbable that Act would 
be deprived of its present capabilities of righting itself on the re- 
currence of a season of reaction, of political excitement. We have 
been told that the notion of repealing the Reform Act is a mere 
chimera, and that the imputation of such a design to its old oppo- 
nents can emanate oiily from the reckless malignity of party. 
We do not believe that the ‘Tories would be so insane as to throw 
the country into a flame by openly professing to repeal an Act 
which they can nibble away under the pretence of amendment. 
Let those who wish to see how easily, and at the same time 
how effectually, much mischief might be done, look to the syste- 
matic and plausible attempts by which the Tories have sought to 
narrow the franchise: by thé various ainendments which they pro- 
posed on the Registration Bills, and the decisions of almost every 
Election Committee on which they have had the majority. 

The Reform Bill, as it now stands, has neither efficiency nor 
vitality: and the first object of every friend of representative 
government must be to render it really adequate for its avowed 


_ purpose, and to place it beyond the possibility of repeal. The 


means that would obtain the first of these objects will secure the 
second. Let the electors get the free and full use of the 
franchise, and we may trust to them for not letting it out of their 
hands, even in seasons of tlie greatest political indifference. 
About the means by which the freedom of the franchise may he 
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secured, there is now hardly any difference of opinion among 
Reformers. ‘Those who deny the efficacy of the Ballot, neither 
deny the existence of the evil which we have have been point- 
ing out, and to which we propose it as a remedy, nor suggest 
any other remedy having a resemblance of plausibility. 

Without the Ballot, excitement is required to counteract the 
undue influence of the Aristocracy. ‘The majority of the electors 
of this country are in dependant circumstances. In periods of 
peace and tranquillity they cannot resist the power ef their 
superiors in wealth. If, therefore, the Liberal party are deter- 
mined to govern without the Ballot, they must Seer recourse to 
excitement. It is in not adopting one or other of these courses 
that the past conduct of Ministers has been so blameable. 
What efforts have they made to create the necessary excite- 
ment, and to arouse the energies of the people? ‘They have 
brought in the Irish Municipal Bill, a good measure, but one 
about which the people of this country could not feel deeply 
excited. They permitted the House of Lords, without remon- 
strance or comment, to treat‘it in a manner unparalleled in 

arliamentary history. ‘Their Church Rate Bill was introduced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech calculated, by 
the feebleness of its argument, and by the tone so unworthy of 
the subject, to produce but little impression on the house; and, 
strange to say, the measure has been still more feebly responded to 
by the nation. This fact, however, is to be accounted for by the 
gradually increasing indifference of the people to the Whig 
Administration, arising from their conduct on all measures in 
which the more active portion of the community feel interested. 
They have opposed every tendency which is predominant or 
becoming predominant amongst the people. ‘They have re- 
sisted the great and growing demand amongst the people for a 
larger participation in political power. ‘To that demand, in 
whatever shape and form it appeared, they were, it would 
seem, irreconcilably hostile. ‘They began this session by refusing 
to permit the electors freely to select, without pecuniary qualifica- 
tion, as their representative, him whom they deem fittest and 
best. ‘They refused to protect the electors by the Ballot. Once 
the Liberals defeated them on the rate-paying clauses, but they 
called the Tories to the rescue, and threw out the bill on the 
second reading. Again, by the aid of these worthy allies, they 
defeated the Liberals on the question of ‘Triennial Parliaments. 
By the same aid, they passed their iniquitous resolutions with 
regard to Canada. ‘To those resolutions.the Peers, with the 
exception of one distinguished member, gladly assented. This 
is the only one of the acts of the Commons, during this session, 
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which has been pleasing to the Upper House, and the pleasure 
which it has given to that body is the only excuse which 
Ministers can plead in reply to the condemnation which ought 
to be bestowed upon such a deed by every liberal and intelligent 
person. 

The defence set up by the Ministers, in answer to these and 
similar complaints, was grounded on the difficulties of their peculiar 
tenure of power. “ They have been maintained in office” 
(say their friends) “ against the will of the Sovereign, inst 
an overwhelming and constant majority in the House of Lords, 
by a bare majority in the House of Commons. Of this majority 
a very small portion, but one nevertheless sufficiently large to 
change the majority, has always been alarmed at the extent even 
of Whig Reforms, and threatened the Ministers with defection 
if they ventured on those to which the majority of their sup- 
porters urged them. Such a defection would have rendered the 
‘Tories predominant in the one branch of the Legislature, by the 
support of which the Whigs have hitherto held teed and all 
the evil consequences of the possession of the Executive and 
Legislative power by that party must have been incurred ”— 
evils which the friends of Ministers did not fail to paint in the 
most terrific colours. According to the same authorities, “ the 
Ministers could not rid themselves of the present House of 
Commons by a dissolution, because his late Majesty would pro- 
bably have taken advantage of the request, to refuse it, and would 
have dismissed them ; leaving them exposed tothe anger of all those, 
even of their own supporters, to whom a dissolution would have 
been most wunahtahie” These are the pleas urged as excuses for 
the late deplorable and discreditable inaction of Ministers. They 
ought to have known that their weak policy was alienating the con- 
fidence of the great mass of Reformers, and depriving them of effi- 
cient popular support. But, say their friends, they considered 
themselves compelled to persist in it, because they anticipated an 
immediate privation of power,as the consequence of mg, +d 
step that would have rallied public opinion around them. Whe- 
ther they were right in their view—whether they would not 
have done much better by facing the momentary danger, and 
establishing a strong and permanent influence over public 
opinion by a bolder advocacy of popular measures—we shall not 
now stop to inquire, as on previous occasions we have sufficiently 
expressed our opinion upon this subject. But even according to 
their own showing, the chapter of accidents has now favoured them 
with the chance which could alone extricate them from these 
difficulties. ‘The compulsory dissolution is the great advantage, 
which the demise of the Crown places in their Resale. It is not 
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their voluntary act: they attain their end without depending on 
the assistance of the Sovereign, and without giving cause of 
offence to the most timid or selfish of their followers. ‘The House 
of Commons, with only six months’ life in it at the utmost, is a body 
whose votes or opinions are no longer of the slightest importance; 
and is only to be regarded as a stage on which Ministers may 
bid for a decided majority at a general election. ‘The House of 
Commons is now nothing,—the country everything: and it is 
the business of Ministers, without minding their majority in the 
present Parliament, to look only to getting a majority in that 
which is about to be. 

We do not think that we have underrated the advantage 
which the mere possession of power at the commencement of a 
new reign will probably enable ministers to obtain at the elec- 
tions. But we believe that this advantage will be, after all, of 
insufficient extent and transient duration; and that, in order to 
obtain such a majority as will really secure good and liberal 
government for the future, the present election must not be 
allowed to take place in the present state of indifference among the 
electoral body. Ministers must excite some strong feeling in 
their own favour ; and they can only do this by giving the public 
some guarantee of their intention to pursue a vigorous reforming 
policy. ‘The time is now arrived at which they may with safety 
make a decisive step in advance; and act on public opinion 
without caring for the effect which they may produce in other 
quarters. ‘The only question is, how they can produce this 
effect on the public mind?—what guarantee can they give of 
a vigorous popular policy ? 

We will not increase our demands with the pressure of 
qepecgoncints or attempt to further our cause by asking any 
sacrifice of conscience, or even of pride, from those with whom 
we wish to co-operate. We ask simply what we asked before 
the commencement of the session. We ask, not only on the 
grounds of temporary expediency, but on the far higher ones of 
political morality, for open vor upon all the great subjects 
which especially interest the Liberal party. We demand this con- 
cession, above all, on the Ballot. We ask, that the Ministers shall not 
use the influence of government in opposition to the wishes of 
a decided majority of its supporters,—and that the policy which 
it professes to pursue shall be acted on with honesty, vigour, and 
ability, it must no longer merely content itself with bringing in 
measures, but it mustcarry them. There is but one guarantee for 
these things: and that is the introduction into the government of 
men who are known to be pledged to popular principles. We 
desire, that steadfast and unflinching support of the Ballot, and 
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other radical measures, shall be no longer, used as a test for 
exclusion from office ; and that the government shall be strength- 
ened by the accession of men who can have been hitherto kept 
out of power on no other grounds. 

It is net, indeed, simply with a view of giving to the public, 
guarantees for a more enlarged reforming policy, that we would 
urge on the chiefs of the Government the necessity of availing 
themselves of the present occasion to improve the character of 
their Ministry by a partial change of itsmembers. We know not 
with what degree of frankness the Whig supporters of. the 
Ministry are in the habit of letting them | A. the epinion of 
their personal fitness for their high and arduous functions, which 
those persons are by no means scrupulous of communicating to'the 
rest of the world, But it is the part of honest advisers, who have at 
heart the interests of the principles rather than of the persons of 
Ministers, not to conceal from them that the great cause of their 
weakness is the general impression of a want of capacity in a 
great portion of their body. A government will always command 
the support of many who do not entirely approve of its whole 
‘policy, if it carry that policy into effect with vigour and ability ; 
and the mass of the people, though of course unable always to 
appreciate with justice the whole of an extensive system.of go- 
vernment, has a shrewd perception of the existence or absence of 
administrative skill and boldness. ‘The present Government has 
been weakened, not merely by a growing aversion to its acts, or 
even an increased distrust of its intentions, but by the general 
conviction that the greater part of its members are men wholly 
incapable of carrying any purpose iuto effect in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell 
have, it is true, acquired deserved honour in the opinions of their 
supporters by their effective speeches and their merits as tacti- 
cians. Lord Cottenham’s eminent judicial reputation has shed a 
lustre over the Cabinet to which he belongs. Lord Howick has 
risen iu the estimation of many persons by displaying both vigour 
of mind and energy of character. And Lord Palmerston, we 
must confess, in spite of all that we said against him in a former 
number, has exhibited much Parliamentary talent, and much tem- 
pounry and timely vigour. But, with the exception of these, we 

now not of any among the occupants of the higher offices in the 
efficient departments of the Government, who have managed to 
impress the public with a belief in their fitn:ss for arduous and 
-important duties, or who have not managed to make the public 
take up exactly a contrary notion of their capacities. We will not 
alarm the sensitiveness of ministerial pride by specifying the in- 
dividuals, whose absence from the Cabinet would be unattended 
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with any diminution of its aggregate moral weight. Quite 
enough might be spared to facilitate the admission of men, whose 
public characters would satisfy the country as to the reforming 
tendency of the future policy of the Ministry. And pone the 
very meh whose opinions would conciliate the especial confidence 
of the more energetic reformers, we feel confident that there 
would be found the very men from whom the country generally 
feel inclined to expect the greatest administrative ability. 
Without pretending to point out the specific persons whose ac- 
cession to office would be acceptable to the country, we may 
avoid the charge of needless and absurd vagueness by naming 
Lord Durham as one whose entrance into the’Cabinet would be 
hailed by the public as a proof of a better tendency. We ur 
the importance of inclading particular men in the Ministry at the 
present juncture, because such men appear to us to be the only 
guarantees that the Ministry can at the moment give us of better 
measures. ‘The ery of the ‘Tories at the last General Election 
was, ‘“* Measures, not men;” and the only course by which the 
‘delusive effect of this ery could be obviated, consisted in showing 
tliat the men to whom power was intrusted supplied the public wi 
the first, and for some, the only indication, which they could have of 
the measures to be adopted. It is impossible to carry the Ballo 
this session, or to introduce a greater perfection into the reform 
which the Ministers have already proposed in an unsatisfactory 
shape. We want something more than a mere promise of future 
improvement. We shall Le satisfied that the desired change has 
really taken place in the spirit of the Ministry only by the pesi- 
tive’ proof which will be afforded by seeing im office persons 
who, we know, will vigorously assert popular principles—will 
effectually make the Ballot an open question, and give it all the 
weight of Ministerial advocacy,—and will repudiate as unworthy 
and unsafe the miserable system of compromise, which has been 
carried on too long. 

This recommendation we urged in vain in January last. Our 
advice was scorned and unheeded, but our predictions have been 
to a great extent accomplished. We told the Ministers what 
ere long must be their condition if they did not adopt the line of 

~ eonduct we then pointed out. We described them as “each day 
becoming feebler and feebler —a reproach to their friends, and a 
laughing-stock to their foes—unable to carry any measure; con- 
temned by the House of Lords; disregarded by the people ; and, 
in semblance ; clinging anxiously to nothing but their places and 
their salaries.” We proved to them that in order to escape this 
hapless state they must form an Administration “ fairly composed 
of the Whigs arid the more moderate Radicals—retaining all 
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the members of the present Government who are connected 
with Ireland—making the Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, and 
Extension of the Suffrage, open ee ee in a 
really measure of Church Reform for Ireland—play- 
ing a bold and decided part towards the House of Lords.” 
We told them* “such an Administration would unite toge- 
ther all the Reformers, and excite a feeling of confidence 
aud enthusiasm, which would enable them easily to defeat the 
Tories.” Such was the counsel we then gave, and gave in vain ; 
and Ministers have reaped the bitter fruits of their folly and 
ignorance in disregarding the entreaties of their friends. 

The demand which we now make is not one which the Minis- 
ters, if they desire the alliance of any portion of the Radicals, 
ought to consider unreasonable; nor is it one, we feel con- 
fident, which the great majority of their Whig supporters 
will consider unreasonable. The step which we propose to 
them to take, will give their government a character of vigour in 
the eyes even of those to whom it may be most unpalatable. At 
the same time it willrally round them the general enthusiasm of 
the great mass of Reformers, and, by the hope of efficient and 
palpable improvement, animate the whole electoral body in the 
arduous exercise of their functions. ‘We do not anticipate or 
desire the tremendous excitement which was needed to carry the 
Reform Bill; we are so much stronger now that we need a com- 
paratively slight stimulus. But the general conviction that 
Ministers intended to adopt a more vigorous policy, would excite 
such a degree of popular feeling in their favour as would, without 
endangering the public tranquillity, overpower all the influence 
and frustrate all the schemes of the Tories, and would free this 
country from any future fears of the predominance of that 
faction. 

We must confess, however, that it is with little confidence that 
we give publicity to these speculations of the great advantage 
which would result from an exhibition of prudence and vigour, 


such as our experience of the men in power gives us no reason to | 


expect. ‘To seek petty and immediate results by petty and in- 
adequate means is the habit of the men, from whom we ask the 
boldness and skill by which alone the government of this country 
can be placed on a secure or satisfactory footing. ‘The certainty 
of a slight advantage will extinguish the desire of a great triumph : 
and it will appear more desirable that the end should be attained 
by the intrigues of court and cliques, than by a manly appeal to 





* Vide “ Termsof Alliance between Whigs and Radicals,” London and West- 
minster Review, vol. iv. and xxvi., p. 279. 
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the feelings and intelligence of the people. Such, at least, 
is the answer, which, in spite of our wishes, our foresight bids us 
give to the question, “ What will Ministers do?” Not what 
they might, or what they ought, we fear. At least, if they do, 
they will agreeably surprise us. Giving them credit for good 
intentions, we cannot delude ourselves with an equal confidence 
in their boldness or wisdom. ‘They have by no means satisfied 
us with their mode of contending with unfavourable circumstances, 
And we cannot rely on their using a favourable crisis so as to 
extract from it all the good, of which, in abler hands, it might be 
made the instrument. 

We cannot therefore but fear that they will pursue a course un- 
suited to the present emergency, and we cannot but feel alarmed 
at the possible consequences of their conduct. In such an event, 
the indifference of the people will quickly destroy the temporary 
increase of strength which they will obtain by the accession of her 
present Majesty, and the people will feel doubly disheartened 
and disinclined to make efforts to resist the power and oppression 
of Tory wealth. Whilst the chiefs of the Ministerial party will 
be daily losing ground by their want of all energy and decision, 
the elements of the Conservative party will become more and 
more closely united and acquire new force and augmented vigour. 

The Aristocracy, formerly divided into two sections, now for- 
getful of its sectional differences and antipathies, is forming a 
serried phalanx against the Democracy, and the conduct of their 
Burdetts, Stanleys, Grahams, and others, so far from deserving 
the name of apostacy, is the rational and natural consequence of 
the feelings, with which they, as a portion of the Aristocracy, 
have always been animated. They clad themselves in the 
opinions of the people’s when they saw that there was but little 
chance of the people acquiring real power; they have issued 
from their disguise now that the actual contest has begun— 
now, that the masquerade is over, and a fierce struggle is at hand. 
If vietory for the present should favour the side of the Tory 
Aristocracy, the members of that body would probably pursue a 
course, which would not only be most injurious to the interests 
of the country, but would perhaps ere long lead to the violent 
destruction of the Aristocracy itself. Not their evil intentions, 
but their ignorance, prejudice, and disregard for evidence, would 
induce them to reject every measure, which might tend to im- 
prove the material condition of the people, and make the people 
at ease and contented; which might elevate the industrious classes 
in the social scale ; teach the masses to distinguish between their 
real and apparent interests, and gradually substitute knowledge 
and intelligence in the place of blind and unreasoning instinct. By 
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thus acting they would cause political changes, which are now, 
inevitables to take place, perhap pa disorder and distress, and 
to produce results whieh it is fearful to contemplate. They are 

ignorant of the nature of the events amongst which they live; they 

are unacquainted with pag i of the times; they are not aware 
of the rapid strides of: Democtacy.; they fix their attention upon 

some relic of ancient periods, Which they fondly hope to’ preserve. 
The Tories are like. men placed in the midst of a rapid stream, 

who, whilst gazing foo attentively at some object on the banks, 

dre harried “away, backwards, down an abyss. They will 
perish in ‘the vain effort to check ‘that’ natural and. wresis-. 
tible progress of society, -which has, now e on for. cen- 
turi@ in one direetion, adyancing with accelerated speed, and 

which no earthly. powér can stop, and none but the ignorant and 

insane would’ recklessl defy. But were this to be the mode of 
destruetion;, the downfall of the Aristocraey would be brought 
about riot, as it ought to be, by the quiet progress of civilization, 

and by the peaceable increase of knowledge and intelligence, 

gradoally*transferring power from the few to the many; it would 

be a eatastrophe occasioned by the hasty impulse of the masses, 

excited perhaps by physical suffering, and grasping at. political 

power with the hope of alleviating their misery. 

To avert the possibility of such evils, let the Ministers now 
shake off that listlessness and apathy which for the present gives an 
apparent superiority to the foes of the people ; let them awake from 
their lethargy ; let them endeavour to rouse onee more the energi 


of the peop @; let them dismiss from paronaes them the timid in 
t 


eouncil and the irresolute in action; let them make up their 
minds to a bold and fearless course. Then the Liberals may be led 
on under their banners to fresh triumphs and to fresh victories. 
But if in this crisis they dare not be resolute, their las¢.¢hance is 
lost, their last -dié is thrown, their doom is sealed; and eye long 
the reins of goverhinént will fall for ever from their feeb :, 
amidst the derisive shouts of their opponents. Contemmed : 
will be by miost'men, lamented by feys, regretted Non and 
, 


With tlem will be annihilated the honour, the gr be 
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- haps even the name ofthe once powerfal party of 
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